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The Bacon was not set for them I trow, 
That some men have in Essex at Dunmow. 
Cuaucer. Wife of Bath's Prologu:. 





ParRT THE FIFTH. 


SPlonkburp BPlace. 


I. 
Bas BASSINGBOURNE. 


To see Bab at her best you should have seen her in the fox-chase. 

Heavens! how beautiful she looked then. Her whole soul was in the 
sport. Fire flashed from her liquid hazel eye, a bloom richer than 
roses dyed her downy cheek, and a triumphant smile played upon her 
proud ruby lip, as, mounted upon her favourite bay mare, Gipsy, she rattled 
along ;—the hounds in full cry, and making the woodlands ring with 
their music, Reynard in view, and she herself leading the whole field, 
clearing everything before her—hedge, brook, bullfinch, hurdles, gate of 
many bars, no matter what—and sure to be first in at the death. 

What a perfect horsewoman she is! With what incomparable ease 
she sits her bounding steed—how lightly she holds the rein. She and 
Gipsy seem as one. No effort in that leap, though those who follow her 
hesitate to take it. Gipsy seems scarcely to feel her rider’s weight, and 
careers along joyously, as if proud of the lovely burden. And well she 
may be. Fairer huntress than Bab never joined in the chase since the 
days of peerless Dian. 

The Squire may well be envied the possession of such a treasure, 
and many an effort is made to carry her off from him. The attempts 
are unavailing. Sir John Grubham, who longs to make her mis- 
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tress of Grubham Park, gets a decided refusal; so does young Chip- 
chase, of Clayberry ; and so does Colonel Clotworthy, who threatens to 
blow out his brains if he is not accepted. However, neither Grub. 
Chip, nor Clot, as the Squire styles them, will take a “nay,” but stil! 
persevere in their attentions. Frequent contests occur among Bab’s 
admirers for a place by her side as she rides to cover, and fortunate is he 
who.can eyt«mangeuvre a rival. On ane oceasion, poor Grub gets horse- 
whipped by the fiery Clot for pushing rudely past him, and a duel must 
have ensued but for the Squire’s interference. Of late, whenever these 
quarrels begin, Bab cuts the matter short by riding off, and leaving the 
wranglers behind. 

Bab is the pride of her uncle’s heart, and the delight of his eyes. 
What is still more to the purpose, she is understood to be his heiress. 
Naturally, she is the toast of every fox-hunter throughout Essex. We 
know not how many bumpers of claret poor Grub daily drains to her 
honour—but with each glass he sighs and groans more deeply, till at 
last he sinks under the table, and for a time forgets his woes. 

Clot sings about her at his Club at the Axe and Bottle at Braintree, 
and overcome by punch and sensibility, pulls out a pistol and threatens to 
terminate a wretched existence. Nobody interferes to check his deadly 
purpose, for the scene is of nightly oeeurrenee. Young Chip takes the 
matter more easily, and flatters himself he is a little in advance of his 
rivals. We can tell him he is mistaken. 

Not alone is Bab the admiration of huntsmen of high degree, but she 
is positively idolised by aH those under her sway. Will Crane, the 
head huntsman, is never so happy as when he gets a smile from her, 
never so proud as when she commends him. Tom Deane, the second 
huntsman, is just the same. Nat Smith, the feeder, thinks the day has 
not fairly begun till her sunny face has shone upon him. Even crusty 
old Paul Flitwick is not insensible to her sovereign attractions, but bows 
before them like the rest. There is a witchery in her voice that exercises 
a spell over the meanest and sourest-tempered ; and all are alike obedient 
to ite silver sound. : 

Though Bab looked best in the chase, it is not so we intend to present 
her. Unluckily, a severe frost prevailed at the time of our Story, 
and hunting was therefore out of the question. A pity this, but it can- 
not be helped. 

The reader will be pleased to accompany us, on the morning after the 
events previously narrated, to the large hunting-kennel at Monkbury 
Place, where he will find a splendid pack of fox-hounds—the best in 
Essex—and something better worth viewing than the finest hound that 
ever ran. 

The something better is a lovely girl. 

Ay, a very lovely girl, with healthful bloom upon her cheek, and pure 
blood racing in her veins. Rosy lips sundered to show the pearls they 


conceal. Bright hazel eyes dancing with light-hearted mirth. Rich 
auburn locks, so inestimable in the eyes of the amorous Grub, that he 
offered a thousand pounds for one of them, and vowed he would place it 
in a locket, and wear it for ever next his heart. As to complexion, what 
matters it if sun and air have somewhat darkened the peach-down on 
her eheek, and scattered a few freckles on her snowy brow! Is she 
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the worse for that? Not a bit, cries young Chip, and he is not a bad 
jadge. Her features are not quite regular. No! But the best sculptor 
that ever handled chisel could turn out nothing more charmingly coquet- 
tish than that saucy little nose, more bewitching than that dimpling chin, 
or that Cupid’s bow of a lip. Beauty, my good sir, has moulds beyond 
the reach of art. 

A figure light, slight, and elastic, and possessing all the points that 
female symmetry requires, set off, as you see, by a graceful, sky-blue 
riding-habit, laced with silver. And how becoming is that broad-leaved, 
white beaver, with the sportive feather in it ! 

There, sir, you have before you the reputed heiress of Monkbury, 
and the toast of the Essex fox-hunters. If you are not a stickler for 
classical features, you will own she is perfectly beautiful. No wonder 
Grub, Chip, and Clot, and so many other swains, are so much in love 
with her. 

The inclosure in which Bab stands is the grass-court outside the prin- 
cipal keunel—for the Squire has a couple of well-built receptacles for his 
hounds—and in summer it is pleasant enough, for it has three or four 
fine horse-chesnut trees to shade it—with a clear brook flowing 
through it—but now the trees are leafless, and the brook frozen. There 
ig an inner-court, with brick floor and a well in the centre of it— 

agp this are the kennels. The whole space is surrounded 

high pales, and skirted by more trees. In the middle of the 
s-court is a little mound, and on this Bab has taken her station. 
She is talking to Will Crane, and just below them are Tom Deane, 
old Paul Flitwick, and Nat Smith. Will Crane is a handsome, stout 
young fellow; with a ruddy complexion, clear blue eyes, and curly hair ; 
not unlike what the Squire himself may have been in his younger days. 
Will, by-the-by, is high in his master’s good graces, and is much 
favoured by Bab herself, who is far more condescending to him than she 
is to some of his superiors. So marked is this, that it provokes the 
jealousy of poor Grub, who rails against his ill-luck, and wishes he could 
change places with the handsome huntsman. 

Having said what she has to say to Will Crane, Bab orders Nat Smith 
to turn out the hounds, and forth they all presently come, lifting up their 
mellow voices as they enter the grass-court, and thronging eagerly 
towards the mound. Several of them struggle and quarrel for a fore- 
most place, much in the manner of Bab’s admirers in the field. Old 
Charon—a staunch hound, and considered the leader of the pack—seizes 
Ringwood by the throat for presuming to push past him; and like 
quarrels ensue "twixt Twanger and Trueboy, and Goblin and Griper. 
A rare uproar they make. But the strife is speedily settled by a touch 
of Bab’s whip, and harmony restored. While the rougher dogs are 
fighting, two of the privileged of the opposite sex—Madcap and Sauce- 
box—-make their way to the top of the mound, and by their caresses 
engross Bab’s chief attention. Yet she is not neglectful of the rest—but 
has a word of encouragement for all. 

Anon, the clock in the old turreted and embattled, brick gate-house 
near the stables strikes nine. It is the hour of breakfast, and Bab must 
obey the summons. 

ut where is her uncle all this while? He generally meets her in a 
2c2 
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morning, either at the kennel or the stables. She has seen nothing of 
him as yet. Imposing silence upon the noisy crew, she listens for the 
cheering cries that usually announce his approach. She hears nothing 
but a cough, proceeding from Mr. Mosscrop, the fat butler, who is wad. 
dling towards the kennel, as fast as his gout will permit, evidently 
c d with a message for her. 

t can have happened ? She knows her uncle was out late the 
night before, and perhaps may have drunk a little too much pa. She 
hopes all is well. Still, it is not without anxiety, that she asks Will 
Crane whether he has seen his master, and receives from him a reply, 
which at once relieves and surprises her. 

The Squire has been astir unusually early. He was at the stables more 
than two hours ago, and has sent off three mounted grooms; one to 
summon Dr, Sidebottom; another to fetch Mr. Roper ; and a third with 
a letter to Dr. Plot, an old gentleman staying at the Flitch at Dunmow. 

At the mention of Dr. Plot’s name a knowing smile crosses old Paul’s 
crabbed countenance, and he looks as if he could tell something if he 
chose. But nobody puts a question to him. 

By this time, Mr. Mosscrop has come up, and wheezes out his message 
somewhat as follows. 

The Squire sends his excuses to Miss Bassingbourne—is obliged to 
breakfast in the library—not ill in the least—only a slight head-ache, 
which will go off presently—has important papers to exaniine—wishes to 
be alone—mustn’t be disturbed on any account. 

If any guests should arrive—and the Squire thinks it not improbable 
two gentlemen whom he invited last night may ride over to breakfast— 
Miss Bassingbourne will be pleased to do the honours for him. 

Of course, Miss Bassingbourne will be happy to do all her uncle de- 
sires—but who are the two gentlemen expected ? 

They are Sir Gilbert de Montfichet and Captain Juddock. 

“‘They must be coming now. I hear the sound of horses’ feet in 
the avenue,” Will Crane cries out, leaping upon the mound to obtain a 
better view. ‘‘Ay, there they be, sure enough. The young man in 
scarlet is Sir Gilbert, and no doubt the great big chap behind him in the 
blue riding-coat, is the captain.” 

“Bless me! what am I to do with them?” Bab exclaims, in a tone of 
vexation. ‘“ How tiresome in my uncle to shut himself up in this ridi- 
culous way, and leave me to entertain such people as these, However, I 
suppose I must do it. It won’t do to send them away.” 

‘No, that it won’t, Miss,” cries the butler. ‘The Squire was very 
particular in his directions. ‘Tell my niece, Mosscrop,’ he said, ‘ she 
must show ’em every hospitality.’ ” 

“You had better go to them, Will,” Bab says to the huntsman, “ and 
explain how matters stand. Get rid of them if you possibly can.” 

Will laughed, and set forth on his errand. As he passed the butler, 
he peorines a wink from the latter, which informed him what he ought 
to do, 

Either he must have been very stupid, or the new-comers would not 
take a hint, for to Bab’s mortification her envoy presently returned, with 
the strangers following him. 

On nearing the kennel, Sir Gilbert sprang from his horse, and flinging 
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the bridle to Tom Deane, entered the grass-court, and made a ceremonious 
bow to Miss Bassingbourne, while Mosscrop took upon himself the office 
of gentleman-usher, and duly presented them to each other. Bab’s salu- 
tation was as distant as she could make it,—and her reception of the gay 
young baronet anything but flattering to his vanity; but Mr. Mosscrop 
played his part so well, was so uncommonly civil, and even cordial, saying 
everything his master would have said on the occasion—and perhaps a 


. trifle more—that Sir Gilbert did not feel as much discouraged as he might 


otherwise have done—more especially as Bab—from common politeness 
—was obliged in some degree to acquiesce in the butler’s expressions of 
welcome. 

“ Breakfast will be ready very shortly, Sir Gilbert,” Mosscrop said in 
conclusion, ‘The men will take your horses round to the stables, You 
will remember his honour was very particular, in begging you and your 
friend would make yourselves quite at home.” 

“Oh! no fear of that,” rejoined the young baronet, laughing. “A 
very civil fellow, that butler of yours, Miss Bassingbourne,” he added, as 
Mosscrop waddled off towards the house. 

“ He presumes a good deal upon his favour with my uncle,” Bab re- 
plied, coldly, and without raising her eyes from Saucebox, whose head 
she was patting. 

Most» men would have been daunted by her manner, but luckily Sir 
Gilbert’s assurance stood him in good stead. 

“T ought to apologise for coming at such an unseasonable hour,” he 
remarked—‘ but my old friend the Squire was so pressing in his invita- 
tion, and my impatience to behold one of whom I have heard such rap- 
turous accounts was so great, that i 

“6 Peace, Coxcomb,” Bab cried to one of the hounds. ‘Peace, sirrah!” 

“‘T had heard a great deal of Miss Bassingbourne’s beauty,” Sir Gil- 
bert continued, not in the least abashed, ‘‘ but I must say the description 
came very far short of the reality.” 

**Give Bouncer the whip, Paul,” Bab cried, “and make him hold his 
tongue. Would you like to see the stables?” she added abruptly to Sir 
Gilbert. 

“ Of all things, if you will show them to me.” 

“T was going to bid Will Crane go with you, but if you would 
prefer my doing so * 

“Can you doubt it?” Sir Gilbert exclaimed, gallantly. 

“ Pshaw! I hate compliments,” Bab cried, pettishly. 

*‘ And I never pay them,” the imperturbable baronet rejoined. “In- 
deed, I should think flattery impossible where Miss Bassingbourne was 
concerned.” 

“ This is insufferable,” Bab cried. ‘ Do you take me for a fool, Sir 
Gilbert ?” 

“I take you for a very charming person.” 

I’m not at all charming, and I hate those who call me so.” 

“Then you must hate every man who addresses you.” 

“Perhaps I do. At all events, I prefer hounds and horses to men. 
The former have no nonsense about them.” 

“You cannot complain of the involuntary homage paid to your 


beauty.” 
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‘When homage ceases to be respect, and takes the form of adulation, 
it becomes offensive, and as such I resent it. I would rather not be ad- 
mired at all than admired in such a way. I have no idea of any coxcom) 
who pleases, amusing himself at my expense.” | 

“No fear of that, Miss Bassingbourne, with the weapons of wit you 
have at command. But here comes my friend Captain Juddock. 
Permit me to present him to you.” 

“What a strange-looking object !” thought Bab, as the giant ap- 
proached her, kicking out his great booted legs to the infinite disturbance 
of the hounds in his path, arranging his long, dangling cravat, pulling 
down his black, horse-hair wig, and giving himself what he conceived to 
be an excessively killing air. 

If Juddock expected to achieve a conquest of the beauty, he was a little 
out in his calculations. While making her a flourishing congée, what 
did he do but bring down his heavy three-cornered, gold-laced hat plump 
upon Charon’s head, so provoking the choleric old hound, whose temper 
had been previously rather ruffled by Ringwood, that he instantly flew at 
him; while Twanger and Trueboy and some half-dozen others who had 
suffered from the giant’s careless feet, joined in the attack. Old Paul could 
have called them off in a moment, but there was a glint in the corner of 
Bab’s bright eye which did not escape him, and he let them alone. 
Will Crane and the others were outside the court with the horses, but 
very probably they would have acted in the same manner as the old 
whipper-in. Even Sir Gilbert could not help laughing at his friend’s 
position. Juddock, however, thought it no laughing matter; and finding 
the number of his foes momently increasing, he kicked his boots about 
more vigorously than ever, bellowing all the time like a baited bull. At 
last, he took to his heels and fled, with the whole pack after him; dash- 
ing through the gate of the inclosure, and making for the park. So 
excessively diverted were Will Crane and his companions with the scene, 
that they had to hold their sides for laughter, and could render the 
fugitive no assistance whatever. Besides, he was gone in a moment; 
and he might have been in possession of the seven-league boots, so 
tremendous were the strides he took. But though he kept ahead of his 
pursuers for awhile, he would not have come off with a whole skin, if it 
had not been for a young man, who suddenly started up, and quickly 
succeeded, by his voice and gestures, in stopping the yelling pack. 

In a minute or two more, Will Crane and Tom Deane came up, their 
merriment still breaking out at intervals, in spite of all efforts to repress 
it. The giant was helped from out a tree up which he had clambered 
for safety, and the hounds were driven back to the kennel. Juddock 
looked about for his preserver, but the young man had disappeared. 

Bab, we must admit, had been amused by the occurrence—at least, 
by the first part of it; but when the chase began in earnest, she ordered 
Will Crane and the others to follow instantly, and prevent mischief. 
They would have been too late, however, if it had not been for the 
opportune help which Juddock received. 

Not a little crestfallen, as may be supposed, the giant returned to the 
neighbourhood of the kennel; but he declined to enter it again. Bab 
soon came out to him and expressed her regrets at the disaster ; but her 
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looks rather contradicted the wicked little creature’s assertions, and Jud- 
dock smiled incredulously, 

Don’t distress yourself, Miss B.,” he cried. “ It’s all right now. 
Udsbores! those rascally huntsmen of yours ought to be hanged, espe- 
cially the old whipper-in. I heard him set the hounds upon me. Egad, 
I felt very much like a fox, and I should have shared the fate of a fox 
too, if it hadn’t been for an acquaintance of yours, Sir G., who started 
out of the ground as if by magic, and saved me from becoming dogs’- 
meat.” 

“When you say ‘an acquaintance of mine,’ Jack, you don’t refer to a 
certain old gentleman who generally makes his appearance from below ?” 
Sir Gilbert remarked, suiting the action to the word. 

“No, faith! this is a young gentleman. But he must have dealings 
with the old one, to account for his sudden disappearance. He was gone 
before I could turn round in the tree in which I sought refuge; and both 
of those scoundrelly huntsmen declare they saw nothing of him. I be- 
lieve the rascals were lying, though.” 

*‘ Relieve my impatience, and tell us who he was?” Sir Gilbert said. 

‘Prepare yourself for a start, as the actors do, Sir G. On my life, 
it was no other than Frank Woodbine.” 

“He here! are you sure it was Frank ?” Bab exclaimed, quickly. And 
then feeling she had displayed too much interest in the question, her 
cheeks became the colour of carnation. 

Her confusion did not escape Sir Gilbert. 

“T couldn’t be mistaken about him,” Juddock said, in reply to Bab’s 
remark ; ‘though he was much better dressed than usual—in fact, quite 
like a gentleman. He must have put on a suit of his master’s clothes.” 

“Strange he should be here. Do you know this young game- 
keeper, Miss Bassingbourne ?” Montfichet asked, looking hard at her, as 
he put the question. 

But her momentary embarrassment had passed away, and she answered 
with apparent unconcern—“ Oh! yes, I know him. It is odd he should 
be in the park at this early hour.” 

‘Quite unaccountable,” the young baronet said. 

“Tis a wonder he can leave his pretty wife—ain’t it, Sir G. ?” Jud- 
dock cried, with a great laugh, and winking at his patron. 

“ Hush!” Montfichet said, checking him by a look. 

“Oh! I’m mum,” the giant replied. 

‘¢ What can you have to say about her?” Bab exclaimed, regarding 
him scornfully. 

“Oh! nothing whatever to her disadvantage,” Juddock replied. 
“Only she’s a great deal too good for her husband—that’s all.” 

“You are the very last person who ought to say so,” Bab rejoined, 
sharply, ‘‘ after the service that, by your own account, Frank has just 
rendered you.” 

“Whew ! I’ve put my foot in it, somehow,” Juddock whispered the 
young baronet. 

“There’s something behind the scenes that I don’t clearly under- 
stand,” Montfichet answered in the same tone. ‘“ Keep your eyes open, 
Jack, and let me know if you see anything more of this ubiquitous young 
gamekeeper.” 
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The giant replied by a cunning look and a rapid succession of winks, 
which Senda ioliee > Leave J. J. alone for finding it out. J. J.’s 
eyes are always wide open.” . 

While they were conferring. apart, Bab had grown impatient, and made 
a move towards the stables, whither they followed her. The stables 
were on an extensive scale, and would almost have served for a cavalry 
barracks, so great was the accommodation they offered. They were 
built at the same time as the Hall—that is, about the beginning of the 
Seventeenth Century—but had been enlarged and improved of late 
years. The Squire, it appeared, had many capital hunters in his stalls, 
all of whom were duly admired, but Montfichet was most interested in 
Harold—an aged black horse, whom the young baronet remembered 
as the wonder of his boyhood. The old steed had indeed enabled 
the Squire to perform some of his greatest hunting exploits, and was 
treated with the consideration due to his long services. A paddock 
was usually allotted to him, but he was now turned into a loose box for 
the winter. The brave old steed, rather stiffer in his limbs than 
when Montfichet first beheld him, neighed a welcome to Bab, and 
moving forward as quickly as he could, pushed forth his grizzled nose to 
be patted by her tiny hand. Hereupon, the young baronet launched 
into a description of Harold’s former feats, and spoke with so much enthu- 
siasm, that he rose considerably in Bab’s estimation. She deigned to 
promise him he should see Gipsy, whom she had not, up to this moment, 
intended to exhibit. Having taken leave of the old hunter, Bab repaired 
to the yard, and word being given to a groom, Gipsy, the beautiful, was 
brought out. 

Montfichet was not a bad judge of a horse, but it did not require 
any extraordinary knowledge to discern Gipsy’s merits. They were per- 
ceptible to an unpractised eye. In her way, she was as perfect a beauty 
as her mistress. Nearly thorough-bred, she had the finest limbs pos- 
sible, and the sleekest skin. A bright bay with black mane. As she 
tossed her proud little head, and raised her veined neck, some dames 
might have envied her her luxuriant hair. In an instant she was beside 
Bab, receiving and returning caresses. Though full of fire in the field, 
Gipsy was gentle as a lamb now—and her eyes were as soft as those of 
an antelope. 

“What do you think of her ?”’ Bab demanded, proudly, as she rested 
her arm upon Gipsy’s arching neck. 

‘¢ That I never beheld her peer,” Montfichet cried, with enthusiasm. 

‘“‘ Well, there you are right,” Bab replied, well pleased. ‘She has 
not her equal. But you should see her in the chase.” 

be I hope I may have an opportunity of doing so,” the young baronet 
said, 

“ You would never think, as we ride gently to covert,” Bab continued, 
with increasing animation, her eye kindling with fresh fire as she spoke, 
‘“‘ what courage and speed Gippy possesses — but when the huntsman’s 
halloo is given—when the Squire cries ‘Found! found !’—when the 
hounds begin to raise their voices—then you would see what she is made 
of.—He would believe what you can do—wouldn’t he, darling?” she 
added to the mare, who really looked, with her dilated eyeballs and ex- 
panded nostrils, as if she comprehended what was said. 
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“A glorious pastime the chase!” Montfichet cried, rapturously. 
“No wonder you take so much delight in it. No wonder, with such a 
matchless horse, you perform such feats.” 

** All the credit is due to my sweet Gippy,” Bab replied. “I could do 
nothing without her.” 

Say rather she would do nothing without you,” the young baronet 
observed, gallantly. ‘+ You have made her what she is.” 

** Haven’t I told you I hate compliments,—and they are now more un- 
deserved than ever. Praise my horse as much as you please, but spare 
me.—After all, we do suit each other, Gippy and I,—don’t we, my pet ?” 

“Oh! would I were a horse!” sighed Juddock, 

‘But you had only just broken covert when you described Gipsy’s 
style of running,” Montfichet said. ‘ I should like best to see her when 
the hounds are off, and the whole field on the move. No one is near you, 
T’ll be sworn—unless it be the Squire.” 

** Right,” Bab returned, answering at once to the lure thrown out to 
her by the young baronet ; “and my uncle is not always with me either, 
for he doesn’t ride so boldly as he once did. You should see a good run 
with Gippy. Hark forward! hark forward! tally ho! You would say 
she went along if you beheld her when the fox takes to the open—over 
Felsted-common, or along the vale of the Blackwater. But she don’t go 
as fast as she could, for I never allow her to press upon the hounds, As 
to a jump, she refuses nothing. She will take any fence you can show 
her. I have cleared the Chelmer with her. A stiff country is my de- 
light; the hedges cannot be too high for me, nor the ditches too wide. 
The last time we were out we ran into Suffolk, and Sir John Grubham, 
who would follow me, was soused into the Stour, young Chipchase disap- 
peared in a dyke, and Colonel Clotworthy was thrown head foremost 
into a quagmire—ha! ha! But Gippy bore me safely through all diffi- 
culties, and brought me in at the death.— What is it you hear, my win- 
some lassie ?” she said, as the mare suddenly raised her head and pricked 
her delicate ears. 

Presently, the clatter of horses’ hoofs, which had caught Gipsy’s atten- 
tion, became audible to the others, and a few seconds afterwards, three 
gentlemen rode into the yard. All were well mounted; all in pink 
hunting-coats, black hunting-caps, buckskins, and boots. 

“‘?Foreheaven! the three unfortunate individuals you have just men- 
tioned, Miss Bassingbourne,” Sir Gilbert exclaimed, recognising ac- 
quaintances of his own in the new-comers. 


II. 
Gros, Cup, AND CLOT. 


Tue three suitors set up a shout on sight of Bab, were off their horses 
in a trice, and stood before her, paying their respects, cap in hand. 

Grub was not bad-looking—rather the reverse. But his features were 
vacant in expression—or if they had any expression it was that of a silly 
and sickly sentimentalism, which was borne out by his manner and 
discourse. As he bowed to Bab, he fixed a look upon her like an expiring 
cod-fish, which excited risibility rather than sympathy. Grub might be 
about thirty, was getting rather fat and florid, as if the claret he swallowed 
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— to tell upon him, and was tightly buttoned up in his scarlet coat, 
tightly squeezed into his boots and buckskins. Young Chip was a 
sporting-looking chap, tall, lathy, ginger-coloured; he had light blue eyes, 
legs evidently without calves, and a head apparently without much brains 
in it. Clot was older than his companions, and stouter even than Grub. 
Face almost crimson, with a shade of yellow about the mouth struggling 
with the blue tinge of the beard. Lips coarse and large, as was the 
principal feature in the countenance—which may be described in a word, 
as a bottle-nose—eyes watery and bloodshot—hands uncommonly red 
and fat, and gloveless. Such was the personnel of Colonel Clotworthy, 
and it may be matter of surprise that such an old buck should presume 
to fall in love with Bab Bassingbourne. But which of us boys, young or 
old, does the mischievous little urchin spare ? 

“‘ Pray do not remain uncovered, gentlemen,” Bab said, courtseying to 
her suitors. ‘ You will take cold. To what am I indebted for this 
early visit? There is no likelihood of any hunting, as you must be well 
aware.” 

“ Miss Bassingbourne asks what has procured her the pleasure of an 
early visit from us,” Grub said to Chip, apparently embarrassed by the 
question. 

“ Well, tell her—can’t you?” the latter replied, curtly. 

** No, let the Colonel speak,” Grub cried. 

“Colonel, I look to you,” Bab said. 

“Me,” Clot replied. ‘Sir John can never find his tongue when it’s 
wanted. Well, we were all three at the Axe and Bottle at Braintree 
last night——” 

“ Supping with the Club,” Grub suggested. 

‘Don’t interrupt me, sir—or tell it yourself,” Clot cried, fiercely. 
“Well, we were supping, or drinking our punch—TI don’t recollect 
which———” 

“ Drinking punch, Colonel,” Chip said. 

* Toasting Miss Bassingbourne,” Grub added, with another cod-fish 
look at Bab. 

“ Will you let me finish what I’ve got to say, gentlemen ?”’ the exas- 
ae pm Colonel roared, getting redder in the face than ever. ‘“ Well, we 

ad drunk the toast, which I proposed x 

“I beg your pardon, Colonel—J had the gratification of proposing 
Miss Bassingbourne’s health,” Grub said. ‘‘ You drank it, Colonel, but 
I proposed it.” 

“You, sir!” Clot exclaimed, stamping with rage, and puffing out his 
cheeks. ‘*’Sdeath! do you venture to assert in my hearing, and in the 
hearing of Miss Bassingbourne, that you originated that toast. Recol- 
lect, sir, what happened on a certain occasion. [ll repeat the lesson— 
by the Lord Harry! I will.” And he cracked his hunting-whip in a 
very menacing manner. 

“ Fie, Colonel, you will drive me away, if you go on thus,” Bab said. 
“Even darling Gippy is frightened at you.” 

Thus called to order, Clot apologised for his irritation, which he 
trusted was excusable under the circumstances, as he would yield to no 
man in devotion to Miss Bassingbourne—while Chip endeavoured to ex- 
plain to Bab by signs that it was in reality he who had proposed the toast. 
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“The long and the short of the matter is, Miss Bassingbourne,’’ Clot 
said, “we passed a resolution, last night, to——” And he came to a 
full stop. 

“Go on, Colonel,” Chip cried. 

**’Sblood! sir, I can’t,” the man of war replied. “If Sir John wants 
to speak, now’s his time.” 

“A word of encouragement from Miss Bassingbourne, and I will pour 
forth my soul,” Grub cried, with a gush of tenderness. 

“T’m at a loss to understand what all this means, gentlemen,” Bab 
said, laughing. ‘But let me ask you a plain question. Have you 
break fasted ?” 

“Have you breakfasted, gentlemen?” Grub asked, appealing senti- 
mentally to the others. “For my own part, I subsist entirely on love, 
and am indifferent to grosser fare.” 

“I shouldn’t like to dine with him,” Juddock observed to his patron. 
“ But udsbores ! he looks, somehow, as if the diet agreed with him.” 

* The Colonel and myself have not breakfasted, Miss Bassingbourne,” 
Chip said. “In fact, in pursuance of a resolution we came to last night 
at the Club, we rode over for the purpose of partaking of that meal with 
the Squire, and settling a little matter of business we have with him 
afterwards.” 

“‘ My uncle, I fear, will not be able to see you at present,” Bab replied, 
‘“‘as he has some urgent business to attend to; but a little later on in the 
day he may, perhaps, be less engaged, and then you can have an inter- 
view with him. Meanwhile, I shall be happy in your company at 
breakfast.” 

Enchanted by the proposition, all three eagerly accepted it, and ex- 
pressed their delight in the various styles peculiar to them. There was 
so much more condescension than usual about Bab’s manner, that each 
secretly drew an augury favourable to himself from it. This important 
affair being settled, they had thoughts for other matters, and eyes for 
other objects than Bab, and discovering Sir Gilbert, who was personally 
known to all three, shook hands with him heartily, and were introduced 
by him to Juddock. Meanwhile, their horses were taken to the stable, 
and Gipsy being bidden by her mistress to return to her stall, obeyed the 
injunction of her own accord. After which, the whole party repaired to 
the house, Bab leading the way. 


III. 
Wuat MontTFICHET BEHELD FROM THE BAy-wINDOW. 


Monxsury Prace was a noble old mansion of the period of James 
the First, or a little earlier, and in excellent preservation. 

Looking to the west, the principal front presented a very imposing 
appearance from the two lofty octangular towers that sprung on either side 
of the arched entrance. These towers had large bay-windows extending 
over the doorway on the first floor; and the parapets and stonework were 
richly ornamented. The wings were terminated by gables. Situated 
on a gentle elevation, the mansion was surrounded by an extensive 

k—groves haunted by rooks, and glades traversed by deer. How 
utiful are these old English halls, and how picturesque! What an air 
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of comfort and hospitality there is about them! In what perfect keep- 
ing they are with the climate, and the immemorial woods in which they 
lie embosomed. Some quarter of a mile from the house, but in full view 
of the windows and terraces, was a large sheet of water, constantly main- 
tained at a certain height by the Chelmer, which flowed through the 
park. Atashort distance on the left, amidst the trees, might be seen 
the-square tower of the little, sequestered, grey, old church, where the 
Squire used to meet his tenants on a Sunday, and sit in his large pew 
with his niece, to listen to the discourses of the Reverend Jeremy Bush, 
his chaplain. The comfortable napsin which the worthy gentleman used 
to indulge during these discourses hhad been checked by Bab, and he had 
become quite a pattern of decorous attention. 

Attached to Monkbury Place were large and enchanting gardens, laid 
out in the good old style, with terraces, mazes, moats, bridges, mounts, 
knots, fountains, statues, dials, bowling-greens, and many other delights. 
These gardens were Bab’s constant resort in summer, and she found never- 
ending pleasures within them. But we must now follow her and her 
oes into the house, and enter as they did by the western porch. This 

rings us at once to the great hall, from which rises a magnificent stair- 
case of many turnings leading to the upper story. The uprights on 
each landing are decorated with rampant nondescripts, with beaks and 
wings resembling griffins, sculptured in oak, and supporting armorial 
shields. There is a long gallery above containing many full-length 
portraits of the family, but we must tarry in the hall below. It is 
spacious and lofty, with a magnificent, richly-carved oak screen at the 
further end. The wainscots are partly panelled, partly decorated 
with fanciful designs in plaster. The furniture is all of oak, old as the 
house itself. . Buff coats, head-pieces, thigh-pieces, bucklers, bandileers, 
bugle-horns, gauntlets and glaives, decorate the walls; and wherever a 
place can be found for it hangs: the antlered skull of a great stag of the 
first head. A wood-fire crackles on the dogs beneath the huge, 
yawning chimney-piece. 

At one end of a long oak-table placed at the side of the room opposite 
the fireplace, a snowy cloth has been laid, and on this are set the 
materials for a substantial morning repast. Having already been apprised 
of the addition to the number of guests, Mr. Mosscrop has prepared 
accordingly. The larder of Monkbury Place is generally well supplied 
—especially about Christmas time—and if there had es five-and- 
twenty, unexpected and hungry visitors, instead of five, they would 
not have fared badly. Bab did the honours charmingly. She was 
assisted by the chaplain, the Reverend Jeremy Bush, aforesaid, who 
being a widower, without incumbrances, not yet turned of fifty, and 
passably good-looking, in his own opinion, secretly indulged a hope 
that his modest merit might not be overlooked by his patron’s lovely 
niece. Poor, self-deluded Jeremy! Bab never bestowed a thought on 
thee—except as a decent middle-aged gentleman who said grace, liked 
a good dinner, and a bottle of claret after it—did not object to a pipe 
or a bowl of punch—could ride out with the hounds on occasion, and 
sing a jolly song if required—had plenty of racy jests for the men 
—and a rogue’s eye for the maidens. Bab was not very particular, but 
she did not quite like such a parson as this, and if she had had her own 
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way, would have dismissed him the house. But Jeremy suited the 

uire; and when his niece remonstrated with him, the worthy fellow 
declared that Bush might have his faults, but he was no worse than his 
brethren—and so far he was right, as any one who cares to examine 
into the manners of the lower clergy at the time will discover. 

Well, they all sat down to breakfast, and famous appetites some of 
them had. It would have done you good to see how they cleared the 
dishes—how piles of cutlets disappeared—how broiled kidneys. and 
turkeys’ legs were despatched, how slices of ham were devoured. There 
was a continual cracking of eggs. Amongst his other accomplishments, 
Parson Bush was an admirable carver, and his skill was repeatedly called 
into play on this occasion. There was a corned round of beef on which he 
had to operate—a roll of Cambridge brawn, the sauce for which he 
artistically compounded with vinegar, mustard, sugar, and salt—and a 
pigeon pie, into the bowels of which he dived. Juddock had an immense 
respect for him. He had never met with a parson he liked so much, and 
told him so, emphatically. Jeremy seemed pleased by the compli- 
ment, and sent him the wing of a pheasant. And seeing the giant did 
not get on well with coffee or chocolate, or tea in the minute china 
cups then in vogue, he pushed a large silver tankard towards him, 
filled with the primest October. Lifting it to his lips, Juddock did not 
set it down till he had drained the last drop. A pleasurable smile irradi- 
ated Jeremy’s jolly face, and he ordered Mosscrop to replenish the 
tankard. And Mosscrop smiled too, as he obeyed the chaplain’s in- 
junction. 

Bab sat at the upper end of the table, and dispensed the fragrant and 
innocuous beverages to those who applied for them. On her right was 
placed Montfichet, and on the left Sir John Grubham. Poor Grub 
sipped his chocolate, and trifled with the thin toast of a manchet—but to 
gaze at the idol of his heart was enough for him. Bab had something 
wondrously captivating about her. Lured by those bright eyes, the poor 
moths flew towards them, and got their wings sadly scorched. Still, they 
fluttered round as foolishly as ever. Every one tried such arts of pleasing 
as he fancied he possessed, and every one failed. Sir Gilbert by this 
time had caught the general infection. Excited by the contest going 
on, he could not fail to take part in it, and soon became as eager 
as the rest. At first he only dipped his foot in the stream of love: 
now, he was over head-and-ears in it, and carried away by the current. 
Rose’s image became fainter and fainter, until it was well-nigh effaced 
from his breast. Yet, he could not account for it, she was somehow 
mixed up in his thoughts with Bab, and though no two persons could be 
more unlike, he persuaded himself there was a resemblance between them. 
Only Bab was infinitely prettier than Rose. 

Bab laughed at all the compliments paid her, and would not be 
made to understand any tendernesses of look or speech. When break- 
fast was over, and she had quitted the room, there was not one of 
her suitors who could say he had made the slightest advance in her good 
graces. Montfichet felt piqued, and mentally resolved he would not 
be defeated. Grub sighed and groaned and railed against his con- 
stant ill-luck. Chip swore he couldn’t understand it—Clot growled, 
and called to Mosscrop for a glass of brandy. Juddock and Parson 
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Bush seemed the most unconcerned, and wished the single married, 
and the married happy, over a glass of hot mulled claret—a flagon 
filled with that delectable compound having just been set upon the table 
by the considerate butler. 

“Well, gentlemen,” Clot cried, getting up, “we must to business, 
Sinee we can’t see the Squire, we must write to him.” 

ss What about, Colonel ?” Montfichet inquired. 

“ About his niece, to be sure,” Clot replied. ‘‘ We want to marry her.” 

“<Not all three of you, I suppose ?” the young baronet said, laughing. 

“The Squire must make his ithe the best man among us— 
that’s our business here,” Clot cried. ‘ Another glass of brandy, Moss- 
crop, and bring us pens, ink, and paper—d’ye hear?” 

The butler bowed and departed. 

‘‘’Sdeath | if I’m refused,” Clot continued, “T’ll blow my brains out 
on the spot, by the Lord Harry I will! I’ve brought a pistol with me 
for the purpose.” 

“ Don’t produce it, Colonel, I beg of you,” Grub remarked. “The 
sight of it always gives me the shivers. If I make away with myself, | 
shall choose drowning.” 

“I don’t mean to die at all,” Chip laughed. “I shall come in and 
win.” 

“You!” Clot ejaculated with a sneer. “ Puppy!” 

“ Will you let me add my name to the list, Colonel?” Sir Gilbert 
said. 
“Humph!” Clot cried, doubtfully. “I don’t know what to say to it.” 

“Oh! let him—he’s no chance,” Chip whispered. 

“Tf Sir G.’s name goes in, mine must go too,” Juddock cried. 

« And mine also,” Parson Bush subjoined. 

“Pshaw! the Squire’ll think it a jest. He'll laugh at us,’’ Clot ex- 
claimed. 

‘‘ Let us each write separately,” Grub remarked. 

“ No, I’ve a better plan than that,” Juddock cried. ‘‘ Let’s throw for 
the chance. He who wins shall at once write to the Squire and propose 
for his niece. The losers shall all support him. How say you, gen- 
tlemen ?” he added with a sly wink at his patron, as much as to say, 
* Leave it to J. J.” 

“ Agreed! agreed!” everybody responded except Clot, who, however, 
was overruled. 

Juddock produced a box and dice from his capacious pockets, and the 
bones speedily rattled upon the board. Clot threw first. Eight, by the 
Lord Harry! He stamped upon the ground, and felt for his pistol. Then 
came Chip. Ten! The young man capered about with delight. 

“ Wait a bit,” Bush cried. Nine! No chance for him. Chip is 
still the best man. 

Grub threw next. Five! His usual ill-luck! In his despair, he tore 
a couple of locks out of his flaxen periwig. 

The giant was the next caster. Twelve! Bravo! bravissimo! 

* Give me the box,” Montfichet said. Twelve again! The matter is 
not yet decided. 

The giant rattles the dice furiously, and. prepares a decisive cast. 
At the moment he is about to throw he winks at his patron. Three! 
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“T think I can beat that,” Montfichet cries—and throws twelve again. 
“ —_— the chance is mine,”’ he adds, laughing and clapping his 
hands. 

He then sits down, and full of excitement writes a letter to the Squire, 
offering his hand and fortune to his lovely niece; and while he is so 
occupied, another letter is indited by Clot, urging the Squire to accept 
the young baronet’s proposal. This recommendation is signed by all 
the party, with the exception of the individual mentioned in it. Both 
communications being completed, are put under one cover, sealed, and 
delivered to Mosscrop, to be by him conveyed to his master. 

Poor Grub looks as if he would faint as the butler departs on his 
errand. Clot and Chip look blank, but Montfichet can scarcely contain 
himself for his delight. Having nothing else to do, Juddock walks to 
the great bay-window, and looks out. from it upon the terrace. What 
is it he sees, that induces him to come back so quickly to Sir Gilbert, 
and drag him to the window ? 

Look there!” he whispers triumphantly. “Trust J. J. for keeping 
a sharp look-out. Look there, I say. Do you see him?” 

“‘T see a young man standing before an open window on the ground 
floor, on the right,” Montfichet replied —“ but his back is towards us.”’ 

“Tt is Frank Woodbine. There, he turns his head. You are convinced 
it is he, now?” , 

“ Who is he talking to so earnestly ?” Montfichet cried, growing pale 
with the thought that crossed him. 

“You'll learn presently,” Juddock replied with a suppressed laugh. 
“A lucky dog that gamekeeper.” 

Perdition seize him! Montfichet can scarcely believe his eyes. A 
beautiful head and neck are popped out of the window. It is Bab, 
then, who has been talking to him. Presumptuous fellow! He can’t 
mean it? Hewon’t dare! By Heavens! he does put his arm round her 
neck, and kiss her. In his rage, Montfichet cannot help rapping upon 
the glass. The beautiful head is withdrawn in a moment, and Frank 
Woodbine walks away in some confusion. 

“Tn a few minutes you'll know your fate, Sir Gilbert,” Parson Bush 
observed, coming up. “ But I cannot doubt you'll be made the happiest 
of men.” 

“Not in the way you expect, sir,” Montfichet cried. ‘I’ve changed 
my mind, and shall write to the Squire to tell him so.” 

“ How is this ?” Grub cried, springing forward. 

But Clot pushed him aside. 

“You’ve no right to change your mind so quickly, Sir Gilbert. 
Assign a reason for your extraordinary conduct,” the Colonel thun- 
dered. 

“T shall give none,” Montfichet replied. ‘I resign my pretensions to 
the young lady.” 

“ But [ insist upon an explanation, sir,” Clot cried, fiercely. 

“Tnsist, sir!” the young baronet exclaimed. “I do not recognise 
any authority on your part to catechise me. I refuse any explanation 
whatever.” 

“ Then, sir, let me tell you 
“My good Colonel,” Parson Bush interposed—“ permit me to say 
April—vou., C. NO. CCCC. 2D 
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you are rather intemperate. Sir Gilbert is certainly acting rather strangely 
to make a proposal one minute, and withdraw it the next, but probably 
he has some motive which we do not clearly understand.” 

“’Sblood! sir—I beg your pardon for swearing—we have all supported 
him,” Clot exclaimed. ‘“ We are all committed in the matter. He 
shall go through with it. He shall marry her if she accepts him—by 
the Lord Harry, he shall. He shall fight us all—if he declines—not 
you, sir, because you're a parson, but all the rest of us.” 

« Ay, all the rest,’’ added Grub and Chip. 

“Very well, gentlemen—as you please,” Montfichet replied. “| 
won't marry Miss Bassingbourne, and that’s flat.” 

“T don’t think you will, sir, if she herself is consulted,” Bab said, 
partly opening a door in the great oak screen. 

At the same moment, another door opened, and who should enter from 
it but Rose Woodbine. She was in a bonnet and cloak, as if she had just 
arrived. On seeing Sir Gilbert and the others she would have retired at 
once, but the young baronet sprang forward, and detained her. 

‘* Rose,” he eried, “I must say a word to you. Your husband is 
utterly unworthy of your love. He has wronged you—cruelly wronged 

rou.” 
“wn Let me go, Sir Gilbert. I will not listen to a word more,” Rose 
replied. 

- You think I am deceiving you,” Montfichet continued, vehemently, 
“but I swear I speak the truth. Not many minutes since I beheld 
him with his arms round the neck of a lovely young woman—very 
superior in station to himself—superior to you’ too, Rose—though far 
—very far inferior in beauty.” 

‘We saw him kiss her,’ Juddock cried, coming up—“ kiss her, 
Mrs. W. Oh! Shocking doings! shocking doings! Frank ought to 
be ashamed of himself. Such a charming wife too! Udsbores! I'd be 
revenged upon the faithless fellow, if I were you.” 

“‘ Revenge is in your power,” Montfichet cried. “ Fly at once with 
me.” 

“Yes, fly with us,’ Juddock added. ‘Leave the base deceiver 
behind.” 

‘Release me, I command you, Sir Gilbert; or I will place myself 
under the protection of these gentlemen.” 

“‘ Have you no jealousy, Rose?” the young baronet replied, regarding 
her with astonishment, as he let go her hand. 

“ Not the slightest,” she replied. “I have perfect faith in my hus- 
band.” 

“ But I swear to you I saw him embrace Miss Bassingbourne—ten- 
derly embrace her,” Sir Gilbert cried. 

Rose’s tranquillity did not seem in the least disturbed. 

“ What’s that we heard about embracing Miss Bassingbourne, Sir 
Gilbert ?” Clot demanded, coming up at this juncture with the others. 

“A moment’s patience, gentlemen. You shall have every explana- 
tion anon,” Montlichet replied. 

“We must have it now—without an instant’s delay,” Clot cried. 
** Miss Bassingbourne’s name must not be used disrespectfully.” 

“« Miss Bassingbourne is much obliged to you, gentlemen, but she can 
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take care of herself,” Bab cried, stepping forward. ‘* Come this way, Rose, 
dear. Your husband is in the next room. I have been looking for you.” 
Rose instantly flew at the call, and the door closed upon them. 
“ Amazement !” the young baronet cried. And the exclamation 
repeated by all the others. 


IV. 
CoNTAINING EXPLANATIONS, RECONCILIATIONS, AND JUBILATIONS. 


WE will now, if you please, proceed to the library. 

It was in this.room, that, in his capacity of Justice of the Peace, our 
worthy Squire transacted business ; signed warrants, summonses, recog- 
nisances, and orders ; heard complaints, settled disputes, and granted 
licenses. -Here, also, he gave audiences to such as were desirous of 


consulting him, saw his tenants, and received his rents. Here he re- . 


lieved the poor, and dispensed his charities with no stinting hand. 

The room was plainly furnished, and possessed only a few old- 
fashioned oak chairs, and a large oak table, on which writing materials and 
certain books of reference—the ‘‘ Magistrate’s Assistant” amongst others 
—were placed. The Squire was no great reader,—especially of divinity, 
in which department of learning his library was unusually rich,—but his 
shelves were well furnished with goodly tomes. Over the chimney-piece 
hung a portrait of his father, General Monkbury—a very different person 
from his son, to judge from his morose countenance. There were two 
doors to the library ; one, communicating with the hall, which was masked 
by a large Japan screen; and the other opening upon a passage connected 
with a waiting-room, where those who had business with the Squire tarried 
for admission to his presence. 

The Squire was now seated with his back towards the table, and his 
face to the fire, the light of which showed that his usually cheerful visage 
was somewhat troubled. Near him sat Dr. Sidebottom and Mr. Roper. 
Though dying to know why he had been sent for, the Vicar had not yet 
obtained any information on the subject from his friend, and did not 
like to appear too curious. On his side, Monkbury was extremely 
desirous of imparting what he had got to tell, but he dreaded, above all 
things, being laughed at; and such, he did not doubt, would be one 
consequence of the disclosures he was about to make. So, contrary to 
his usual practice of going straight to the point, he avoided the matter 
uppermost in his thoughts, and kept chattering about things in which 
he felt comparatively little interest—the frost—Jonas’s chance of the 
Flitch— Montfichet’s return to Stansted House—the young baronet’s 
extravagance, and debts. Mr. Roper was better informed than the Vicar. 
Having arrived half an hour before the reverend gentleman, during that 
time he had had a long and interesting conversation with the Squire, 
and had made some arrangements for him. 

But things could not go on in this way for ever, so at last, Monkbur 
screwed his courage to the sticking point, and began—*“ You'll be sur- 
prised to learn, doctor,—now don’t laugh, I beg of you—don’t even smile 
—or I shall never get on.—You'll be surprised, I say, to learn that I, whom 
you have always looked upon as an old bachelor, should have been———” 

“Well, sir,’ Sidebottom said, preserving his gravity as well as he 
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could, for there was something very comical in the Squire’s expression of 
countenance—“ I am all attention.” 

“‘Tell him, Roper,” Monkbury cried—“ for, may a murrain seize me, 
if I can bring my ps to utter it.” 

“The Squire wishes to acquaint you, Dr. Sidebottom,” the steward 
said, “ with a secret connected with himself, which, for reasons he will, 
no doubt, caged explain, has been hitherto carefully preserved. His 
hesitation in disclosing it arises probably from the fear that you might 
censure his conduct.” 

“‘ You'll think me a great fool, and perhaps something worse,—I know 
you will, doctor,’ Monkbury exclaimed, getting up and stirring the fire. 

‘‘ Don’t anticipate my verdict,” Sidebottom said, in a bland and en- 
couraging tone. “In some respects I am a latitudinarian, and can make 
large allowances for the indiscretions of youth.” 

“T know you can—but you would never suspect this of me—scarcel 
believe it, when told. It’s contrary to my maxims of celibacy. It’s a 
folly:I’ve been laughing at, in others, all my life. Now, they'll laugh 
at me, and deservedly.” 

“Am I to understand, sir, that you have committed matrimony 
Sidebottom inquired. 

“Yes you are, doctor. Instead of an old bachelor you behold a 
widower. There, now it’s out. Did you imagine I could make such an 
ass of myself? Ha! ha! Why don’t you laugh, doctor ?” 

“‘T feel no inclination for merriment, sir. I fancy I can understand 
why you have kept this matter secret-—and why you have given it out 
that you would live and die a bachelor.” 

*¢ False pride, doctor—false pride. Contemptible weakness. I despise 
myself for it. Mine was a secret marriage—secret, because the proud 
old General (whose frowning face looks down upon me now), with the 
blood of the Mordaunts in his veins, would never consent to my union 
with a poor curate’s daughter. It was never afterwards disclosed, from 
a weak, silly, and unworthy sense of shame on my part, coupled with a 
dread of ridicule. My wife, doctor, was Grace Leslie, the daughter of 
your old curate.” 

“ Now you indeed surprise me, sir,” Sidebottom rejoined. ‘I re- 
member Grace well—a most beautiful young person. This, then, was 
the cause of her sudden withdrawal from her father’s roof. I was far 
from thinking she had married, and am glad to have your assurance of 
the fact. I fear poor Leslie and his wife were no better informed than 
er Grace went into Cumberland as I understood, but I never knew 
what became of her. I did not like to make inquiries.” 

‘She died there during my father’s lifetime,” the Squire said, with a 
saddened look, “and that was one reason why the marriage was never 
acknowledged.” 

“In justice to her memory the avowal should have been made,” Dr. 
Sidebottom remarked, more gravely than he had hitherto spoken. “And 
this was an imperative duty if there were children.” 

“You are quite right, doctor, and I have sadly neglected my duty. 
However, I will make amends.” 

* Then I am to understand there are children, sir ?” 

“You have seen one. She is mistress of this house. My so-called 
niece is in reality my daughter—my youngest daughter.” 
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« And your eldest daughter, sir !—where is she ?” 

“ Pardon me, doctor, if I do not satisfy your curiosity on this point at 
the present moment. Thus much I will tell you. Until last night I was 
scarcely aware of her existence, for she was removed from her mother’s 
care almost in infancy, and owing to a betrayal of trust on the part of a 
person to whom she was confided, I could discover no traces of her. 
Now, thanks to Roper, all has been satisfactorily cleared up—and I am, 
or speedily shall be, in possession of my lost child.” 

“ You will choose your own time for revealing the matter fully to me,” 
Sidebottom said—“ though I think I can guess the truth. But permit 
me to ask one question. Is your niece—that is to say, your daughter— 
aware of the exact relationship between you?” 

“Why yes,” the Squire replied, with some hesitation—“ but she is not 
acquainted with the whole truth. Poor Grace had pledged herself never 
to reveal her marriage with me, without my permission—and I never 
gave it her.” 

The Vicar shook his head, and was about to reprove the Squire for his 
unjustifiable conduct, when his censures were nipped in the bud by the 
entrance of Mosscrop, who announced Dr. Plot. 

Glad of the reprieve, the Squire instantly arose and advanced to welcome 
his friend, who walked slowly into the room. The old gentleman’s coun- 
tenance bore traces of the severe mental and bodily suffering he had under- 
gone, and all present were struck with the great change which had taken 
place in him. Still, though very feeble, and moving with difficulty owing 
to his lameness, he maintained his customary dignified deportment. 

** My dear Sir Walter,” the Squire cried, as soon as Mossecrop had 
retired, “ how glad I am to see you here! How kind in you to come to 
me. I will explain to you presently why I sent for you—but sit down— 
sit down.” 

“Thank ye, Monkbury, thank ye,” Sir Walter replied, sinking into 
the chair offered him. “I did not think you and I should ever meet again 
—still less, that I should ever more set foot in this house. But here I 
am—and Heaven be praised! I am spared strength for an interview 
with you, which I much desire. I am glad you are here, too, Dr, Side- 
bottom—and you, Roper. You look hard at me I perceive, my good 

friends. You find me wofully altered. More than twenty years have 
flown by since I was last inthis house. Those years have done their work 
upon me, but I have been more changed in the last few hours than by 
the half century preceding them. Oh! such a night as I have passed,” 
he continued, shuddering ; “such agony as I have endured—such terrors. 
But I am a better man, doctor—a much better man. I am no longer 
proud and unyielding—I am humble of heart, penitent, seeking for- 
giveness.” 

“I rejoice to hear you say so, Sir Walter,” Dr. Sidebottom observed. 
“ Those are signs of a wholesome change. You will do well to ease your 
bosom of its load. You are sure of our interest and sympathy, as well 
as our best counsel—if you need it.” 

“ Bear up, Sir Walter—bear up, manfully,” the Squire said, squeezing 
his hand. ‘ We have all our faults—all.” 

** But few have such faults as mine, Monkbury,” Fitzwalter replied, 
shaking his head sadly. ‘I have committed great crimes in error—and 
though I repent them, it is not enough—I must make reparation. Listen 
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to me, and believe—implicitly believe—what I am about to relate to you. 
Last night, as you know, I was guest in the house of which I once was 
master, and I eceupied a room full of terrible reminiscences. Scarcely had | 
entered it, when I accidentally made a discovery that in a moment 
swept away a world of false suspicion that had gathered round my heart, 
and cankered it. A letter came into my hands—a letter from my dead 
wife—completely establishing her innocence, and proving how foully | 
had wronged her by my unjust suspicions.” 

Here his utterance was choked by sobs, and for a few moments he 
was unable to proceed. 

“Conceive my emotions on making this discovery. But no! you 
cannot conceive them. You have not my guilt upon your souls. Despair 
and madness stared me in the face, and shrieked in my ears the crimes | 
had committed—a friend murcered—a wife destroyed! I resolved to put 
an end to my own existence.” 

‘Heaven be thanked your rash hand was stayed!” the Vicar ex- 
claimed. 

‘‘ How I was saved you shall hear. I had a document to prepare, 
which even in that terrible moment could not be avoided, and when all 
was completed, and I\had taken leave of the world, a messenger was sent 
from the grave to arrest my fell purpose. My dead wife stood before 
me—commanding me to desist. She vanished—and another phantom 
rose up in her place.” 

‘« Another phantom ?” Roper exclaimed. 

“ Ay, another—and far more terrible than the first—that of my 
slaughtered friend.” 

A deep silence succeeded this narration, which had painfully mterested 
the listeners. At the mention of the second phantom, Roper glanced at 
the Squire. 

“T will not say that the visions you beheld were creations of 
oerwrought fancy, Sir Walter,” Dr. Sidebottom observed, at length; 
“though, under such circumstances as you have described, the con- 
clusion would be natural. Iam bound to say that the room you occupied 
is supposed to be haunted by the spirit of your late wife, and many persons 
affirm they have seen the apparition.” 

“ Amongst the number, I affirm so,” the Squire said. ‘I saw her as 
plainly as I see Sir Walter himself. As regards the second phantom, 
you will recollect, doctor, that Jonas told us last night he had been scared 
by a spectre with a gash in its breast, and that its lmeaments seemed to 
resemble those of the ill-fated Sir Gilbert de Montfichet.” 

“Summon him not before me,” Fitzwalter almost shrieked, clasping 
his hands before his face, as to exclude some dreadful object from his 
vision. ‘“ That breast was pierced by my sword—that blood was shed 
by my hand, and will rise up in judgment against me.”’ 

“ Be comforted, Sir Walter,” Dr. Sidebottom said, kindly. ‘ 'T'o the 
truly penitent grace is never denied, and you may yet, in some degree, 
atone for your offences.” 

‘* Much, unhappily, is irreparable,” the Squire added; “ but not all. 
You have a son whom you have disowned. Be reconciled to him.” 

“It is my sole desire,” Fitzwalter replied. ‘The document I just 
now mentioned, which I supposed would be delivered after my death, 
was intended for him. It was to ‘put him in possession of my property, 
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and clear his mother’s memory from reproach. My chief motive in 

coming hither, in compliance with your summons, Monkbury, was to re- 

quest you to act for me as if I were no more. I shall place the paper in 
our hands, and then hide myself for ever from the world.” 

“ You shall do nothing of the kind if I can prevent you, Sir Walter,”’ 
the Squire replied, bluntly, yet kindly. ‘I hope you have many happy 

in store for you, to be passed in the society of your son. Whatever 

your intentions may be towards him, you may make them known to him, 

on as soon as you please, for I may as well at once inform you that 
e is here—in this house.” 

“I cannot face him,” Sir Walter eried, rising as if to depart. 
“Take this packet. Give it to him. It will explain all. I will write 
further.” 

“ You shall not go till you have seen him,” the Squire said, detaining 
him. ‘ You need not fear his reproaches.” 

“JT do not fear reproaches. I could bear them. Kindness would 
kill me.” 
~ Tut !—tut !—I know better. Bring Alured Fitzwalter to his father, 

oper.” 

“A moment!” the old man cried, imploringly. But the steward 
heeded him not, and left the room. 

Sir Walter pressed his hand to his side as if to still the beating of 
his heart, and looked towards the door eagerly, yet timorously. 

At last, quick footsteps were heard approaching. 

“He comes! he comes!” he cried. “ Now for the trial! Help me 
to sustain it Heaven!” 

As the prayer was uttered, the door opened, and the young man we 
have known as Frank Woodbine entered the room, followed by Roper. 

Father and son gazed at each other for a moment, unable to give 
utterance to their deep emotions. 

Then Alured started forward, and springing into Sir Walter’s out- 
stretched arms, was strained to the old man’s bosom. 

Truly, it was a moving sight. The Squire had to dry his eyes, and 
both the Vicar and Roper coughed and cleared their throats. 

‘“‘T have not known such joy for years,” Sir Walter cried, at length, 
gently disengaging himself. ‘‘ We must never part more, my son. I 
will make full atonement for the past. Have I your forgiveness ?” 

“You have it from the bottom of my heart, father,” Alured replied. 

*‘ There, I told you how it would be, Sir Walter,” the Squire said. “I 
knew all would be riglit in a minute as soon as you two came together. 
Atonement and forgiveness are the order of the day, and I must take my 
turn at them. I hope I may get off as well as you. We've been a 
couple of hard-hearted, unnatural parents, it must be owned, Sir Walter, 
and have stood very much in the way of our own happiness.” 

“ Thave done so, most undoubtedly, my good friend,” Fitzwalter re- 
plied. “ But as to you-——” 

“Nay, I’ve been just as bad,” the Squire cried. “ I won’t attempt to 
palliate my own misconduct. But Sir Walter looks faint. Lead him to 


a chair, Alured.” 
““Oh my boy! my boy !—that I could ever desert thee!” Sir Walter 


ejaculated. 
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“ And oh my daughter!—my daughter! that I should have done the 
like by thee!” the Squire exclaimed. 

“ His daughter! What means he?” Fitzwalter inquired. 

‘“‘ He alludes to my wife,” Alured replied. 

** Yes—yes, it’s quite true,” the Squire said. ‘ Things have come 
about most strangely. If we had planned them, they would never have 
happened so. I hope you don’t object to your son’s marriage, Sir Walter ?” 

“ Object !” Fitzwalter cried. “ Alured indeed has got a treasure. 
Never was man more fortunate. May Heaven bless them both, and 
keep them as it has done hitherto!” 

“TI cry ‘Amen’ to that wish with all my soul!” the Squire said, fer- 
vently. ‘But I must prepare for my own ordeal. Where is Rose ?” 

‘‘ She is with Miss Bassingbourne,” Alured replied. 

“With her sister, Bab Monkbury, you mean,” the Squire rejoined. 
“ These disguises are at an end now. I have two daughters you must 
know, Sir Walter. Rose is my eldest.” 

‘«‘ A dozen like her were not too many,” Fitzwalter replied. 

“IT don’t know that,” the Squire rejoined. “Two are quite enow. 
I shall divide my lands between them.” 

“No necessity for that,” Sir Walter said. ‘“ My son is rich enough. 
My estates are his. He shall not wait till I am gone for his in- 
heritance.” 

Alured would have remonstrated, but a Jook from his father checked 
him. 

“TI cannot give you my title,” Sir Walter added; “ but it will soon be 


ours.” 


‘I shall lose Bab if I don’t take care,” the Squire remarked, with a 
laugh. ‘ Scarcely a day passes but I get an offer for her hand, and this 
very morning I have received one from Sir Gilbert de Montfichet, backed 
up by an array of supporters. However, I can have nothing to say to 
him, even if Bab were inclined to listen to his suit, for Roper tells me he 
is a ruined man.” 

“Do not reject him on that score,” Sir Walter said, quickly. ‘ The 

oung man has been a spendthrift and a gambler, and has fallen into bad 
loods but he has been preserved from utter ruin. He has not a bad 
heart, and may reform—nay, I am persuaded, if he gets a good wife, he 
will reform. Recollect, we are not quite faultless ourselves, my good 
friend. I will tell you more about him at a fitting opportunity. And 
now, Alured,” he continued, turning to his son, “answer me one ques- 
tion, ere we see your wife. Does she know you are my son?” 

“ No, my father,” he replied. ‘“ My true name she knows, but not 
whence it is derived—nor has she ever sought for an explanation which 
she felt.I might desire to withhold. Aware I had good motives for the 
adoption of an assumed name, and being almost similarly circumstanced 
herself, she readily comprehended the necessity for concealment in my 
case. When we first met, she had no reason to believe me other than 
of humble birth; and as, in addition to all other motives for disguise, I 
wished to win her heart for myself alone, I did not undeceive her. She 
thought me peasant born. As a peasant I wooed her. As a peasant 
I received her hand. And as a peasant I should have continued to her, 
had it not been for this reconciliation with you, my father!” 
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Sir Walter murmured a few words of self-reproach, and the young 
man went on. 

“As Alured Fitzwalter I wedded her, while she came to me as Rose 
Monkbury. To all others she had been Rose Leslie. With me she had 
no mysteries. Nay, almost on our first acquaintance, and before she gave 
me her whole heart, she warned me that a cloud hung upon her birth. 
She told me whose daughter she was—but she feared her mother had 
been wronged.” 

“There she was mistaken,” the Squire cried. ‘Grace Leslie was my 
true and lawful wife. The ceremony was performed by my present 
chaplain, Parson Bush. We were secretly married in the little church 
in the Park. Roper knows all about it, for he stood father on the occa- 
sion, and gave the bride away. Besides, there are plenty of witnesses 
still living—eld Paul Flitwick—Mosscrop—Tom Deane—and the certi- 
ficate duly signed by Bush, and Roger Bowes, the clerk.” 

“T am fully satistied, sir,” Alured said—* but it was only this morning, 
at a very early hour, that Rose became acquainted with the happy fact in 
a letter she received from worthy Mr. Roper, who detailed all the circum- 
stances you have mentioned. You may conceive her joy at the intelli- 
gence—for it removed the only affliction of her life.” 

‘“‘ How she must have hated me!” the Squire exclaimed. “ Zounds! 
I quite hate myself !” 

*¢ Rose can hate no one—much less one to whom she owed her birth 
—but she confessed she could not look upon you—and purposely avoided 
you. These prejudices arose, no doubt, from some motive not worth in- 
quiring into now, which had been early instilled into her breast. But 
all that is past.” 

“And a good job it is,” the Squire said. ‘ Would that the same 
disclosure had been made to Bab. It would have saved the necessity of 
explanation.” 

“‘ Make yourself easy on that score,” Alured replied. ‘ Bab knows all. 
On my arrival here I instantly communicated to her the substance of 
Roper’s letter, and her ebullition of delight at the news was, I think, not 
without a witness in the person of Sir Gilbert de Montfichet.” 

‘‘ Did Rose never meet her sister ?” the Squire asked. ‘ She could not 
have the same antipathy to her, that she naturally had to me.” 

“‘T beseech you to believe, sir, that she had no antipathy to you. As 
you have asked the question, I must tell you that the sisters did occa- 
sionally meet—and I myself was once surprised in an interview with Bab, 
by Jonas Nettlebed and your old whipper-in, Paul Flitwick, which gave 
rise to some misconstruction on their part.” 

“ Soh—this was the story Jonas had to tell, which was to prove your 
inability to win the Flitch, to the little landlord’s great contentment. : 

“If any married couple ever deserved to obtain that prize for perfect 
happiness, love, and devotion to each other, we are justly entitled to it,” 
Alured said. : 

“ And by Heaven you shall have it!” the Squire exclaimed. 

«Hold! sir, hold !—make no rash promises,” Roper interposed.“ The 
claim must be preferred under the proper names of the parties, and 
decided upon at the Court Baron.” ; 
‘I know what the decision will be,” the Squire said. 
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* And I know what it ought to be,” Sir Walteradded. “ My son has 
the best of wives—that I will maintain.” 

“ And if you will listen to Rose, Sir Walter, she will maintain she has 
the best of husbands,” Roper said. 

“« And she is perfectly right, for they are admirably matched,” the 
Squire cried ; “ but do let her come in, and speak for herself. Since | 
find I have no more explanations to give, I am perfectly easy. Is she 
within call, I wonder,” he added, going to the door, and raising his 
voice—* Rose ! Rose !—where are you, my darling ?” 

“ Who is it calls ?”’ she exclaimed, quickly responding to the summons. 

“Your father,” he rejoined, catching her in his arms as she entered 
the room, and folding her to his breast. ‘‘ Heaven bless you, my child! 
How like your dear mother you are to be sure!” he added, gazing at her 
features, through eyes half blinded by tears. “Say you forgive me, Rose, 
and I shall be quite happy.” 

“TI do indeed forgive you, father,—if I have anything to pardon,” she 
rephed, fondly returning his embrace. 

Again, there were moist eyes among the lookers-on. 

‘“ Which am I to call you now, sir—Uncle, or Papa?’’ Bab cried, 
archly. She had followed her sister into the room, but remained near the 
door. 

‘Papa, of course,” the Squire replied, holding out an arm for her— 
“there is room here for you both. Zounds! I don’t deserve to be so happy. 
But [ll make ‘everybody else as happy as I can. This shall be a day of 
rejoicing in the hali—a grand day—such a merry-making—such feasting 
—such carousing. A cask of the strongest ale shall be broached—the 
best wine in my cellar shall be brought out—and we'll drink a health to 
my two Daughters. I'll keep open house for a week—ay, for a month. 

my tenantry shall be entertained—and even strangers shal] be wel- 
come. No man shall be turned from my gate. Go, Roper, and assemble 
the household in the hall—all the folk in-doors and out-of-doors,—every- 
body—mind !—T'll present my daughters to them. ‘Stay! there are 
guests in the house. Request their attendance here, and tell them why 
I desire it. It will save time and trouble, and explanations which I 
abominate.” 
_ “ Your commands shall be obeyed, sir,” the steward replied, depart- 
ing. 

“A word with you, Bab,” the Squire said, taking her a little aside. 
“* What do you think of Sir Gilbert de Montfichet ?—A handsome, gay 

g fellow—eh ?” 

“La! Papa, I’ve scarcely given him a thought. He’s a shade better 
than Sir Johm Grubham, perhaps.” 

“ Well, he has sent me an offer. What answer shall I give him?” 
sai A decided and positive ‘No.’ I'd rather die single than have 

“Poor fellow! I pity him,” the Squire exclaimed. 

_ “You needn’t give yourself any concern about him, Papa. I heard 
‘him declare just now that he had changed his mind—and wouldn’t have 
‘me, even if you consented.” 

“IT know why that was,” the Squire rejoined; “‘he saw a young 
gentleman there,” nodding at Alured, “conversing with yyou—and he 
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didn’t quite understand why you should be so intimate with him. But 
that would be at once set to rights. The only question is what you——” 

“ve given you my answer, Papa.” 

“ Recollect he is a baronet.” 

“ Still, I say no.” 

“ Large estates—fine house—capital stables.” 

«‘ No—no—no.” 

As the last negative was pronounced, Montfichet, the three suitors, 
Juddock and Bush, entered the room. 

“Glad to see you, gentlemen,” the Squire cried, advancing to meet 
them. “You could not have visited me more fortunately. At all 
times, you are weleome—now, you are doubly so. Would I should have 
all my friends round me to rejoice with me on this happy occasion. 
Roper no doubt has explained to you what has occurred, so I have only to 
present you to my Daughters.” 

Such congratulations followed this address—such shaking of hands— 
such a general manifestation of delight and good-will on all sides—that 
the like was never seen. Transported with joy, the Squire slapped Bush 
on the shoulder, crying—‘“ This is the parson who married me. He will 
tell you all about it.” 

“That I will, sir,” the Reverend Jeremy replied. “I’m ready to 
answer all inquirers. Date, 1 May, 1729. Parties, Mark Monkbury, 
Esquire, of Little Dunmow, Bachelor, and Rose Leslie, of Great Dunmow, 
Spinster. Minister, Jeremy Bush. Clerk, Roger Bowes.” 

“T have bided my time with patience, Alured, but it is well-nigh ex- 
hausted,” Sir Walter said to his son; “nor is it right that your wife— 
now that she has thus been publicly acknowledged—should remain a 
moment longer in ignorance as to the true station of her husband. In- 
form her of it quickly, and let those around us hear you.” 

“ Rose,”’ Alured said, taking her hand, “ I have kept only one secret 
from you, and that is the secret of my birth. All necessity for further 
concealment is at an end. As the avowed daughter of the representative 
of one of the oldest and proudest families in the County, it is right you 
should know—and that all others should know—that you have married 
one of equal rank with yourself.” 

“‘ Equal rank!” the Squire exclaimed.—“ By Jove! you belong to the 
older family of the two. You go back to the Twelfth Century, and had 
a title then.” 

“ A title! he, atitle. Did you mark that, Sir G.?” Juddock whispered 
his patron. “I thought that young fellow was something out of the 
common order. Everybody seems to be somebody else in this house. 
There’s our old friend Dr. Plot—or John Johnson—TI'll be sworn he has 
got another name.” 

“Peace !” Montfichet cried. ‘‘I think I have already found him out. 
If so ” And he ground his teeth with rage. 

“ Behold my father,” Alured continued, leading his wife up to him— 
“and know him as Sir Walter Fitzwalter.” 

“ Know him as my oldest friend,” the Squire cried. 

“ And as my deadly enemy,” Sir Gilbert muttered, putting his hand to 
his sword. 

“Ddsbores! is that Sir Walter?” Juddock exclaimed. “I must 
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make myself scarce.” And he managed to steal out of the room un- 
To 

Meanwhile, the old gentleman having tenderly embraced his daughter- 
in-law, laid his benediction on her gentle head. 

‘You will pardon my intrusion upon you last night, Rose,” he said, 
‘but I wished to convince myself of the truth of the delightful de- 
scription I had received of you—for, to my shame I confess it, I was at 
that time no believer in female perfection. Iam aconvertnow. My son 
is truly fortunate.” 

‘‘Not more fortunate than I am, sir,” Rose replied. ‘Our little 
cottage has been the abode of perfect happiness, derived from the love we 
bear each other—a love not dependent upon wealth or station—as I ven- 
tured to tell you last night—but wholly unbiassed by them. We love 
each other for each other's sake. The.change that has just occurred, 
therefore, will make no change in us. It may extend the sphere of our 
affections, but cannot diminish their intensity. Rose Fitzwalter will not 
be less meek, faithful, and affectionate, than Rose Woodbine.” 

“Nor will Alured Fitzwalter be less tender, and devoted in his love 
than Frank Woodbine,” the young man said. 

“* How very pretty!” Bab cried. “ It’s well I’m not married. I should 
never be meek and submissive. I must have my own way.” 

“ You shall have your own way in everything with me,” Grub ex- 
claimed, throwing himself at her feet. 

‘And with me,” Chip cried, prostrating himself on the other side. 
‘“¢ My greatest happiness would consist in serving you.” 

** You shall scold me as much as you please,” Clot said, taking up a 
similar position in front. ‘ But I don’t believe you could scold.” 

“Don’t try me,” Bab rejoined. “ You don’t know what a tongue I 
have. Does he, Papa?” 

* You'll never win the Flitch, Bab,” the Squire observed, laughing. 

“‘ No—nor any one else,” she rejoined; ‘‘ and till some one does—I 
remain single. Poz. So you have your answer, gentlemen, and may 
get up as soon as you please.” 

The three suitors obeyed, and retired looking dismally blank, and 
condoling with each other. 

Sir Gilbert de Montfichet, who had taken no share in the foregoing 
conversation, but remained apart, now came up to the two Fitzwalters, 
and sternly regarding the elder, said— 

‘So, this then is Sir Walter Fitzwalter. At last, we have met. And 
I can proclaim him to his face an assassin.” 

“ Recal that word—recal it, Sir Gilbert,” Alured cried, fiercely —‘“ or 
by Heaven ! I will strike you to my feet.” 

“Tam glad you have taken this quarrel upon yourself, sir,” Montfichet 
rejoined. “I cannot fight an old man—but with you the case is different. 
I repeat the term I used. He is——” 

Alured raised his hand, but Sir Walter threw himself between them. 

** Touch him not, my son—touch him not—leave him to me,” he cried. 
And seizing the _— baronet’s wrist, with a grasp of iron, he dragged 
him to a little distance from the other. “You have indeed a father’s 
death to avenge in me, Sir Gilbert,” he pursued, “ and if my blood alone 
will satisfy you, I will bare my breast, and you shall plunge your sword 
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within it—but lift my hand against you I will not, nor shall my son. 
Yet ere you proceed to any act of violence, hear what I have to say. You 
remember me,” lowering his tone, “‘as John Johnson, and the occasion 
when I saved you from sharpers.” 

“T have not forgotten it,” Montfichet replied. “ You lent me money, 
and stood by me when I was assailed.” 

“ We had odds against us,” Sir Walter pursued, “ and the assistance I 
rendered you must have convinced you I am no contemptible swordsman. 
It is therefore from no fear of the result that I refuse to fight you. But, 
as I have said, you shall have revenge—full revenge, if you require it.” 

“ Have you bun, sir ?” Montfichet cried, trying to shake him off. 

“ Not yet,” Sir Walter rejoined, still further lowering his voice. ‘“ You 
are aruined man, Sir Gilbert. You have lost all at play. Stansted 
House and your large estates will be seized upon, and sold in less than a 
month.”’ 

“If Iam ruined, I am not dishonoured. Cease these taunts, or you 
shall fight me, Sir Walter.” 

“T do not desire to taunt you, but I must speak the truth. You have 
given bonds and deeds to Jews and usurers. You have parted with your 
whole substance like a prodigal. I know it all. I have watched your 
whole career.” 

“ To what end have done so ?” Montfichet demanded, fiercely. 

‘To save you,” Sir Walter replied. ‘‘ I knew the miscreants by whom 
ou were surrounded, and who were making you their prey. I also knew 
it would be in vain to warn you against them, or to check you in your 
mad career. I had only one course left. It was to counteract their 
schemes. I succeeded in my attempt. I will not say that it cost me 
nothing—or that you have lost nothing. But if on learn wisdom, and 
profit by your experience, you will be a gainer, while I shall be content 
if my expiation be deemed sufficient.” 

“How am I to understand you, Sir Walter?” Montfichet demanded, 
looking at him with astonishment. 

‘You are to understand that all the bonds and securities you have 
given are in my possession, and shall be delivered over to you. That 
the money you have borrowed was in great part lent by me, and there- 
fore you are indebted to no one but me, and I give you a quittance in 
full. Now do you understand, Sir Gilbert? You may still call Stan- 
sted yours—you need not sell an acre—nor cut down a tree. You are 
much in the position you were when you started for town—a few thou- 
sands minus, but they are of no account. Are you satisfied? Do you 
still desire to take my life?” 

“T only desire your friendship. You are a noble-hearted gentleman, 
Sir Walter; and I am profoundly moved by your generosity.” 

“Tn the event of my death these deeds would have been delivered to 
you,” Sir Walter pursued, “together with my release from all claims. 
Purblind fool that I was! I imagined I was working out a scheme of 
refined vengeance, when I was only making atonement. _No thanks 
—no thanks. I desire none—deserve none. ‘The sole condition I would 
willingly annex to the gift is that you reform—as I may not be able to 
watch over you in future. As the best means of doing so, I recommend 
you to marry.” 
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“ That I will, without delay, Sir Walter,—if ry will find me a wife.” 

“Can you not induee the Squire to give you his youngest daughter?” 

‘‘ Oh! if he could be persuaded—or she would consent !” 

‘‘ Monkbury,” Sir Walter cried, turning round, “Sir Gilbert and | 
have settled all our differences—and I am happy in giving you my full 
assurance that our young friend’s fortune is in no respect impaired, and 
his estates entirely free from imcumbrance. He therefore considers 
himself in a fit position to renew the offer he made in writing this 
morning, and solicit from you the hand of your daughter.” 

“ Sir Walter has but made himself the mouthpiece of my wishes,” 
Montfichet subjoined. 

“‘ What says Bab?” the Squire demanded. 

“ How poor Bab is teazed, to be sure,” the little beauty rejoined. 
“ No—no—no! No one shall have my hand till the Dunmow Fitch 
has been won.” 

“Then we still may hope,” the three suitors said. “ Jonas Nettlebed 
is sure to gain it. We'll support him.” 

Montfichet looked greatly disconcerted, but Monkbury told him many 
days would not elapse before the point was settled, and encouraged him 
to persevere in his attentions. 

Just then, Mr. Roper entered and informed the Squire that, in pursuance 
of his instructions, he had collected together the whole of the household 
in the hall. On this, the worthy gentleman, begging his son-in-law and 
his friends to follow him, took a hand of each of his daughters, and led 
them forth. 

Such a shout as arose when the three appeared.—The roof rang again. 

How proud he felt at that moment, and how happy !—Before him were 
a host of honest countenances, glowing with delight, while his ears were 
filled with expressions of heartfelt satisfaction. For a moment there was 
a silence—to hear the Squire speak—and he uttered a few words, intro- 
ducing his daughters. Hereupon, the vociferations were more enthusiastic 
than ever, and emboldened by the kindly smiles of the two fair creatures 
they beheld, some of the foremost of the retainers rushed forward, and 
contended for a shake of the hand, which was in no instance refused. 
Blessings were showered upon their master’s head, and upon the heads of 
his children, by the elder domestics—while the younger were louder and 
more demonstrative in their manifestations of regard. The ceremonial of 
presentation over, immediate and active steps were taken to prepare a 
feast—a feast such ac ever before had been seen at Monkbury, and 
which, when it once commenced, knew no cessation, from mid-day until 
midnight. For the joyous news spread about like wildfire, and the far- 
mers and their wives and daughters flocked in by dozens to the Hall. 
Even Jonas and Nelly were brought from Dunmow, and the Bachelors 
and Maidens, composing the Jury, came with them. Nelly heard all 
particulars of the marriage from Parson Bush, and wondered whether the 
Squire had had any more wives, and any other daughters; and the 
Reverend Jeremy chucked her under the chin, and told her that very 
likely she herself might be one of the latter. He had always thought 
so. And Nelly blushed, and looked delighted. With the party from 
Dunmow came the fiddlers—so there was no lack of music. Mosscrop 
was kept constantly employed—and had to pay repeated visits to the 
cellar, and fill basket after basket with wine. Every fresh arrival 
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was a fresh bottle at least—and so vast was the consumption of ale, 
that instead of one cask being broached there were three—and all 
emptied. In the evening they danced in the hall, and the Squire 
led off a country dance with Nelly—and both of his daughters joined 
in it—in fact, Bab was in such high glee, that she consented to dance 
with her three suitors, beginning with Grub and ending with Clot— 
and when she had done with them, she ran Sir Gilbert out of breath 
in a jig. Not seeing Sir Walter, who took no part in the festivities, and 
who in fact had quitted the Hall, Juddock ventured to show himself again, 
eating, drinking, and singing as jollily as ever, and arousing Jonas’s 
jealousy once more by his attentions to his pretty little wife. 

Altogether, it was the merriest day merry Monkbury Place had ever 
known, and was long remembered by those who participated in its 
pleasures. 








SIR THOMAS TALFOURD. 
(Lo the Editor of the New Monthly.) 


My pear Srr,—A few desultory, unprofessional recollections of the 
lamented Talfourd, even if hurriedly drawn from recollection, may not be 
unacceptable—alas, ‘that our remembrances are so like unto ashes!” 
Where can any incident in connexion with one so truly estimable in every 
walk of life be more in place then in your pages—‘“ in the pages of a 
work,” to use his own words, where he “ wrote largely in the first days 
of his authorship”—where is a record of him, however imperfect or brief, 
to be more appropriately placed? If the New Monthly had to boast of 
eminent names amongst its contributors, of none can it have more cause 
for self-congratulation than of him who, having had many difficulties to 
overcome in his career, found mortality alone too hard for him. 

For ten or eleven years prior to 1830 the conduct of the dramatie 
articles was confided to this lamented individual. In his contributions 
under this head, a hundred and twenty or more in number, he exhibited 
the kindest. traits of character and critical discernment of the first order. 
In everything he undertook, industry and punctuality were conspicuous. 
He was thoroughly “ reliable,” if I may coin the word, and those intimate 
with the conduct of periodical works know the high value of that quality. 
During so long an intercourse he never pleaded for a substitute in a steals 
instance through sickness or pleasure. Of his merits as a writer, in con- 
nexion with histrionic literature, it would be superfluous—redundant—to 
express an opinion in which the world must join without a dissentient 
voice from a long knowledge of his merits. Singularities of expression 
and opinion upon actors and theatrical subjects marked his earlier articles, 
but sedulous attention, unwearied diligence, unswerving fidelity, and 
scrupulous conscientiousness were ever conspicuous in them. In passive 
fortitude he has seldom been exceeded ; indeed, his chief excellences were 
of a passive nature. There was nothing impetuous about him—nothin 
of the waywardness—the impracticability of many individuals of a high 
order of genius, alternating with proportionate depressions. His equa- 
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nimity and “beauty” of temperament, if I may so express myself, were 
remarkable. A delightful serenity governed him in social intercourse, 
He astonished few on a superficial acquaintance; on a more intimate 
knowledge he stamped indelible regard. How should it be otherwise with 
one of his kindliness of nature, generous feeling, and solid acquirements 
—his patient industry and expansive benevolence! He was that good 
man, that “ gentle, sweet person” —(dv)p xpnords )—who might have been 
quoted as an exemplification of the effect of the noblest principle of a 
Christian doctrine. In this respect he was surpassed by no cotemporary, 
He was not enthusiastic, but he cherished high hopes—aspirations rather 
good than ambitious. He was no sordid money-loving advocate, with 
whom gain is the end. With Talfourd his profession was a means only 
—a necessity of existence, a duty where there was no alternative, a task 
to be unflinchingly executed—while his heart was yearning after more 
generous pursuits. Destitute of fortune, and while at the bar a young 
practitioner naturally stinted in his ‘receipt of custom,” with others 
whom he loved looking up to him for support, 1 knew him, unknown 
to the world, return to a literary man considerable professional fees when 
the case had concluded, the language of his generous nature whispering : 
“Thy necessity is yet greater than mine!” His heart was as generous 
as it was just. He ever looked beyond the scope of external sense, and 
to the last “ held communion sweet” with the shadowy past, cherishing 
kind hopes, and extending his mental vision for that purpose far beyond 
one dim spot. He was not a wit according to existing phraseology, 
being incapable of turning good into evil, the serious into the ridiculous, 
for the sake of raising a vacant risibility. Obliging and civil to all, he 
sometimes wasted his urbanity where the frugal use would have been more 
politic, considering the abuse of the commodity by unworthy objects, but 
with him it was too much the offspring of a sincere nature, looking at the 
hopeful side of things, for him to restrain it on account of its solitary mis- 
use. He never made an easiness of principle—never failed in a sturdy 
adherence to what he deemed rectitude, and what in most cases it was im- 

ossible to challenge off that foundation. When great truths were at 
stake, he did not shuffle, talk of expediency, and declare he thought it 
better to leave things as they were than be troublesome by an impertinent 
wrangling for reformation. He was not formed for a politician, who 
requires a more considerable stock of dishonesty than Talfourd’s con- 
science could permit him to keep in hand. His generous spirit could 
not be cordial with the trickery and subserviency—the wariness and 
want of principle of political men, ever intriguing and jealous, and pale 
with envious ambition. The acts of the advocate, the why and where- 
fore, are well understood by the world, and are but repetitions. Political 
ability has been the never-ending practice of frauds from the past time 
to that of the Machiavellian Nicholas of Russia—he who is most able at 
overreaching truth and honesty cutting the best figure. Talfourd’s 
integrity of purpose was above such displays of the darker part of human 
nature. He was too high-minded to “tell lies for the good of his 
country,” even had he studied politics, which I have no idea he ever did. 
He raised considerable expectations, it is true, on entering the House of 
Commons in 1835, as a representative for his native town of Reading, s0 
flattering to his feelings. His friends expected he would make a figure 
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there. Iwas not deceived in thinking him no politician, though on legal 
questions he might have been distinguished in the House. The minis- 
terial party expected something striking. Peel was observed to take out 
his pencil to make notes, and to listen attentively for a few minutes, and 
then to replace it deliberately in his pocket; his sagacity and long ex- 
rience told him at once that the new member would not be a formid- 
able political opponent. I do not remember Talfourd’s writing a line 
on public affairs. Both the politics and the drama were exclusively in 
my department of this Magazine, and I must have known had he touched 
on topics of that nature here, and it is probable elsewhere too, I then so 
uently called in Elm-court for an hour’s conversation. His manage- 
ment of the Copyright Bill in the Commons was no exception to the pre- 
ceding remarks. The stormy sea of politics was not to his taste; he 
loved a calm sunlit ocean, where nature appeared in tranquil beauty, and 
all around was in harmony with his own genial and harmonious tempera- 
ment. The law notes made by this lamented man for the Times, in the 
days of the classical and hospitable Barnes, the editor, had naturally 
no connexion with the politics of the paper. 
Of his merits as a lawyer I am no way qualified to give an opinion, but 
I should imagine nature fitted him for the judicial bench. He was 
eminently patient, calm, just, and intelligent. I can fancy that to pro- 
nounce sentence of death on a fellow-creature, however deserving of it, 
must have caused him great pain. I never saw him on the bench, and 
seldom anywhere after 1833, having been long absent from London. 
Going into the court at the Stafford assizes—that court which neither he 
nor myself could then dream would be the closing scene of his existence 
—we met by accident. Only two or three gentlemen of the bar had 
come in; the judge had not yet made his appearance; we had a short 
conversation, and I did not see him again until he was elevated to the 
bench. We shook hands upon his appointment. He looked so changed 
that I could not help saying, “ Neither of us look younger since we met 
last.” “True,” he observed, ‘but it is the course of nature.” There 
was a cast of heaviness, an apparent weight about his head, that was not 
caused by advancing years, but something unusual, which forced from me 
‘the above remark, that afterwards I wished, I knew not why, I had not 
made. I spoke of it to several persons before his decease. It is possible 
his past labours had even then made an inroad on his constitution—the 
more visible to me because I had not seen him for six or seven years. 
But this is only surmise; we sometimes, unconscious why, seek out a 
eause for the suspected vitality of others to uphold our own expectations 
of a more prolonged existence : 


All men think all men mortal but themselves! 


It was in 1820, I think, and at the beginning of the year, that 
Talfourd first wrote in the old series of the New Monthly, to which I was 
myself also a contributor. It was not then the practice to parade the 
name of the writer at the head of his article, any more than at the 
eorner of the streets with those of the preachers of sermons. He wrote on 
the drama in both the volumes which appeared that year, a fondness for 
which seems to have been deeply impressed on his youthful mind. He 
declared “the decay of the theatre one of the saddest signs of the times.” 
April—vol.. C. NO. CCCC. 2E 
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He lauded Macready to the skies. His style at that time, with great 
command of language, was exuberant and flowery to a fault, as is often 
the case with young authors. This he subsequently changed for a style 
more chaste, and imagery less affluent. Some of his articles, besides 
notices of the drama, were, I think, ‘“‘ The Female Literature of the Age;” 
“On the Modern Novelists;” “On the Play of Virginius,” with refer- 
ence to Macready. He deeply enjoyed the fictions of the stage; in fact, 
it became almost a passion. He could lose himself with surprising facility 
in excursions into the regions of those “sweet fancies,” which are only 

teful to minds of the superior and more intelligent order. He wrote 
fresh “ Remarks on Virginius ;” ‘‘ Remarks on the Writings of Charles 
Lamb,” of whose poetry he was an admirer even to extravagance of 
praise; and an “ Essay on Living Novelists.” It was the same with 
Wordsworth, in a paper “On his Genius and Writings,” evidently 
designed to be a reply to an article ridiculing the puerilities of that poet, 
which had been published in the Magazine a month or two before. These 
papers, for there were two, exhibit to excess the peculiarity of style in 
which their author sometimes indulged, and charged the impugners of 
Wordsworth’s system with “misrepresentations” of “no common basc- 
ness,” championing the Lake poet manfully, if not convincingly. These, 
with the drama, closed his labours in the last volume of the old series of 
the Magazine—now nearly forgotten. 

A new era in magazines was about to open. Campbell became editor 
of the New Monthly. In the small print which made every third volume 
Talfourd regularly supplied the drama for ten consecutive years. His 
contributions to the first part of the new series of the Magazine were few. 
He always asserted that a magazine should be a repository for all sorts of 
opinions. This would be just enough when the editor was not a known 
character before the public, and when the writers were not anonymous. 
But the public, when only cognisant of one name, would naturally imagine 
sentiments diametrically opposite to those of a literary man of reputation, 
already avowed in print elsewhere, were written or sanctioned by him. 
This point is now of no moment in magazines. The names of the writers 
being affixed to the articles, there can be no mistake about the author- 
ship. The consequence was that Talfourd contributed few original 
articles, but a considerable number of reviews. His first article was 
entitled “‘ Modern Improvements,” in which he grieved over the changes 
time had wrought in the Temple and elsewhere ; styled Waterloo-bridge 
a ‘splendid nuisance ;” extolled sentiment above reason, and anathema- 
tised ‘“ Societies for the Suppression of Mendicity,” giving more instances 
of the restless wisdom of the day. Finally, he concluded with a hope 
that this “bright and breathing world” might not be changed into a 
“penitentiary by the efforts of modern reformers.” 

It was difficult to say whether the writer was in jest or earnest. 
Talfourd had no vein of humour, and Campbell, looking at the proof, 
tacked a postscript containing as small a quantum of humour as the 
original article, which he read for earnest, but which Talfourd assured me 
he meant for jest. A second article of Talfourd’s was “A Call to the 
Bar,” a sort of pendant to one that had before appeared called “ The 
Temple,” written by the lamented Henry Roscoe. “A Chapter on 
Time”’ was his next contribution. I remember a paper entitled “The 
Profession of the Bar,” to which there were several objections, and we 
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were at the same moment publishing papers on the Irish Bar. It was 
2 to vary the fare, and it was difficult to refuse a paper of 
Talfourd’s, although it was unmercifully long. I wrote him, there- 
fore, to request he would, if possible, shorten it. He replied by the 
following note. I was at first apprehensive he was annoyed—I was 
mistaken, his amenity and amiability of disposition suppressed any feeling 
of that sort had it existed : 


“2, Elm-court, Temple, Dec. 2. 


“ DEAR Sir,—I have looked over my article on the Bar carefully, with 
a view to your suggestion, and have submitted it to the perusal of several 
legal friends, and the result of our review is, that I cannot materially 
shorten it without rendering it incomplete and partial. ‘To do this would 
be really to render what would be left untrue, because it would want 

ualification and equipoise, and, therefore, I am reluctantly obliged to 

ecline the task. I do not write with much hope that you will take the 
article as it is ; and I should be sorry to impose on you the unpleasant 
duty of writing a positive refusal, therefore I will understand your silence 
for an expression of dissent, and, after Tuesday next, if I hear nothing, 
consider myself left to dispose of the paper as chance may offer or as I 
may be able to manage. 

T probably view the subject through the medium of prejudice, but to 
me it seems very far from being confined in interest to the legal pro- 
fession. At all events, the Bar of England is as interesting to English 
readers as the Bar of Ireland, on which a long series of masterly articles 
is giving. Perhaps, however, I am ungrateful in making this allusion, 
for I half suspect that the qualified approbation of the subject has been 
employed as a kind substitution for complaint of the manner in which it 
is treated. 

“When I find leisure I shall try my fortune once more in an article; 
for I have a great desire to appear again in the pages of a work in which 
I wrote largely in the first days of my authorship—when the Magazine 
was very inferior to what it is now, and when I, perhaps, was less stupid 
—meanwhile believe me, 

“With many thanks for your polite attention, 
‘Yours faithfully, 
“C. Redding, Esq.” “T, N. TaLFrourp. 


The continuation of the Irish Bar and the English at the same time 
was not politic. Talfourd had had no experience in the vexations of con- 
ducting a periodical work of the nature of this, then, complicated Magazine, 
and its double-column matter in addition, nor of the tact necessary to 
sustain it. The duty of using a negative very often when it is not 
wished was a disagreeable task. The above letter exhibits the mind of 
the man; there is temper, frankness, delicacy pervading it, though not 
convinced of the correctness of an opposing opinion. Besides his hundred- 
and-twenty dramatic articles, Talfourd wrote numerous reviews in the 
large print. I remember among novels that he reviewed Kenilworth, the 
Fortunes of Nigel, Reuben Apsley, Highways and By-ways, both series ; 
the Pirate, Brambletye House, the O’Hara Tales, the O’Briens, Sala- 
thiel, the Red Rover, the Abbot, Life of Mrs. Radcliffe, Tales of Indian 
Life, and many others. 
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I was careful that no alteration should be made in his dramatic articles, 
solely on account of his fondness for the subject ; an author writes well only 
when he is free to use his own words. The articles on this topic were 
wholly in my department, and while I thought sometimes they were too 
exclusively laudatory of a particular actor, I reflected that the public 
might be more of his opinion than mine. There was only one casual 
occurrence of the kind. Campbell was taking coffee with me in Frederick- 
street one evening, when a letter was brought me enclosing the monthly 
article. I stated what it was, and the poet said, 

“ Has he noticed Miss Kemble ?” 

I replied that he had, glancing my eye over the article. I then read it. 

“Good,” said Campbell, “ but let us add a little more.” 

Campbell, whose friendship was very great for Mrs. Siddons—she used 
to spend many an evening at his house in those pleasant days—then 
wrote some additions, off-hand, to what Talfourd had sent. Not liking 
that Talfourd should attribute the alterations, or additions, to myself, as 
I had been so far scrupulous on the subject, I wrote to him accounting 
for them in the way they really occurred. He wrote back : 


“Temple, Tuesday Morning. 


“ Dear Sir,—I am much obliged by your note, although it was wholly 
unnecessary to say a word on the alterations Mr. Campbell made in the 
dramatic article. I am exceedingly glad that Miss Kemble should have 
the pleasure of reading his richly-coloured praise of her instead of m 
poorer eulogy ; and I only wish she may know to how celebrated a pen 
she is indebted for such a testimony to her genius. 

“ T should be very glad to join the Literary Union under such auspices, 
but unless I can, without annoying my friends, retire from the Verulam 
Club, of which I am a member, I should hesitate, as a married man, to 
encroach further on the little time my professional engagements allow me 
to be with my family. 

* Believe me, dear Sir, very faithfully yours, 
“ T. N. Tatrourp. 


“C, Redding, Esq.” 


I have no notes beside that bear an interest for others. In one, dated 
from Shrewsbury, March, 1828, he says, as an excuse for not attending 
to a request until his return to town, ‘I have been too much engrossed 
by business and by sorrow to do anything.” I have no idea to what he 
referred—no matter, business and sorrow can no longer concern him ! 

There is a painful history connected with a student of the Temple 
named William Grenville Graham, who, with genius and accomplish- 
ments of a very high order, gave himself up to play, four or five years after 
the time to which I am going to allude. He forged a bill of exchange, 
got off to America, and was killed in a duel there about 1827. It was 
im 1820 that Graham, a member of the academics in Chancery-lane, and 
Talfourd used to meet in forensic debate. They distanced all com- 
petitors, and their prowess became a topic of conversation among the 
students of the inns of court. Graham, who was born in America of 
British parentage, had studied the law two years before he came to 
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England. He had more genius than Talfourd, whose talents were rather 
the result of unwearied industry than the spontaneous gift of nature. 
Both orators read and made copious notes on the subject of each ap- 
proaching debate. Sometimes one bore off the palm, sometimes the other. 
The facility of public speaking was thus rapidly acquired, while reading 
on the subject for illustrations and authorities they were storing the mind 
with information at the same time. It was here that Talfourd acquired 
his ability of speaking. He was a complete contrast to his opponent—calm, 
iiteniphetive, serene in his carriage and address, his equability was 
delightful. Graham was energetic and impatient. Both had great self- 
possession, but virtue and high principle were in alliance with Talfourd 
alone. He mounted higher every step he took; his able antagonist 
descended with dishonour to an untimely grave a fugitive and an 
outlaw. 

The dramatic works of Talfourd, except ‘‘ Ion,” cannot be said to have 
succeeded, and even in that play there is an entire absence of Greek 
character. ‘There are very charming passages, but nothing that bears 
the stamp of the identity which the play by name and scene is expected 
to hold with the personalities of the renowned land of antique fame. Yet 
it carries about it a tranquil grace, the picture of a finely modelled mind, 
and an elegance which renders it highly captivating. 

In his criticisms he was kind, truthful, lucid, ever ready to tolerate, 
through the goodness of his nature, that which in strictness he could not 
have spared. He seemed to feel that the sensibility of an author was of the 
most tremulous texture, and that if he spared unnecessary pain to others, 
he need not trouble himself about his justification to that public which, 
instead of being grateful for the right view of the intellectual fare set 
before it by a judicious critic, is ever ready to make sport of the weaker 
party. He was in this respect strikingly magnanimous. On all occa- 
sions a far better companion than most literary men, he maintained his 
own sentiments without insulting those to whom he was opposed. He 
demeaned himself as if he were unconscious of his own talents, not artfully, 
but with an ease that assured others of its sincerity. He attached him- 
self, in the earlier part of his career, to a particular school, and followed 
the limited views of a small circle of literary friends. Hence for a good 
while he exhibited a species of mannerism in his ideas. He became 
attached to common and trivial things, as if he thought the most peace 
and kindliness dwelt amongst them, consequences that others could not 
perceive. He seemed to prefer the indefinite in writing, formless, 
shadowy, intangible objects, on which he could let loose his imagination, 
endeavouring to bring them out in the shape his fancy dictated clearl 
to himself, if obscure to others. He possessed a great command of lan- 
guage, and sometimes combined his sentences as if he were on the search 
for real transpositions of words rather than compression and perspicuity. 
Warm in friendship, he was not less so in advocating the particular views 
he held regarding the writers whom he supported against the censures, 
which, not always undeserved, were cast upon them, as if the very faults 
of those he regarded were, in his opinion, to be respected. That Tal- 
fourd was happy in an even temper, and in his imaginary colouring of 
external objects, and in investing the poetry of the writers whom he 
admired with the rich tints of his own imagination, there is no doubt. 
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He rendered the dull realities of life cheerful by the influence of his 
fancy, and it constituted one of his principal enjoyments. His mind 
reposed with earnestness in a world of its own creation when it -was 
not occupied with his professional harassings. In his case genius and 
merit have for once ceased to be left their own reward. He has been 
praised and lamented because he had given no cause for any evil passion. 
‘The cordiality of his nature disarmed animosity ; the moderate character 
of his ambition raised no jealousy in the bosom of others; the tranquil 
and cheerful fulfilment of the duties of his station made his spirit calm, 
and levelled the furrows and inequalities nature places in the way of 
most persons who with “much travail” pass over them. No morbid 
propensities seem to have afflicted his happy constitution. 

lam not aware of the year in which he was called to the bar; | 
imagine it was about 1821 or 1822. He was born in 1795, and was 
the son of a brewer, who placed him at school near Hendon, Middlesex, 
at a Dissenting seminary, for his family was not of the Established creed. 
From that ollieal he removed to his native town, where he was placed 
under the tuition of that eminent classic and teacher, Dr. Valpy. | 
believe the inscription on the doctor’s tomb in Kensal-green was from 
the pen of his eminent pupil. The school meetings at Reading he 
generally visited, wrote prologues for the plays performed by the youths 
there, and with social feeling and that strong attachment to simple things 
which marked the kindly turn of his disposition, he spoke of all that related 
to them as if they were not only associations endeared by long remem: 
brance, but as things which were at the moment of importance to him in 
alliance with his forensic or literary pursuits. 

Talfourd could bear contradiction when it was given with sincerity, 
and its object was clearly under well-founded intention. Literary men 
are of all others the most impatient in such cases: they imagine their 
rational must take the place of ignorance in argument with others who 
are mere matter-of-fact people. I never perceived any want of discri- 
mination in this respect on the part of the lamented dead. He did not 
like to argue with ignorant or testy persons, yet his own ideas sometimes 
were set forth in such a manner that they seemed to challenge animad- 
version, and he would appear to invite it. An actor who was a great 
favourite with him during his early criticism of the drama used to draw 
forth the more extravagant of his encomiums. I could not agree in their 
justice; but I believe, as time passed, he moderated his sentiments greatly. 
It was on a gloomy evening, when London becomes in a moment en- 
veloped in thick darkness, that I called in Elm-court at his chambers, 
having been in the city. When I entered I could scarcely distinguish 
their master, who was seated by the fire. When the first salutation was 
over, Talfourd said : 

“IT saw you at the theatre last evening; how did you like the per- 
formance ?” 

Not at all; you know my opinion of tearing a passion to tatters, 
aid—--——— 

Here he became fidgety. I continued, until an unmistakable pres- 
sure on the arm by Talfourd, who was sitting upon thorns, warned me of 
something po did not know what, and broke the thread of my 
observations. 1 had just entered upon a philippic against certain parts of 
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the performance on which he had invited my opinion, and my objurgation 
was directed against a particular actor, whom I always thought did not 
merit the praise he received from the critic. We had frequently a little 
good-natured sparring about our different opinions of his merit. At this 
moment that very actor was in the room, looking out of the window into 
the darkness beyond; nothing could be more mal apropos. The light 
was so little that Talfourd’s fest efforts to rein me in were unnoticed, 
placing him on sharper thorns. It was awkward on all sides. Talfourd 
said something foreign to the subject, designed to raise a joke, but it was 
invain. I beat a retreat as soon as I could. I afterwards recommended 
him to have candles a little earlier in future, when he was visited by the 
heroes of the buskin, as the London atmosphere was so capricious. 

I must hold: this highly-endowed, excellent, kindly man is no more. 
He pleased living, because all the world believed in his sincerity : death 
has sealed his high character. He has departed, having kept up his 
reputation to the last. He cannot change now, fall off, and forfeit our 
esteem. He cannot cause a retractation of our opinions, lessen our 
regard for his memory, or exhibit unkindly feeling, so opposite to his 
former nature: action with him is no more. How wonderful was his 
change from vigorous life and strength to insensibility and decay! It 
was an appalling moment when, in his solemn professional robes, he was 
struck suddenly down, before a crowded auditory, listening to his address 
im the very sanctuary of justice, the attention at once drawn from the 
en to the speaker; in the twinkling of an eye, the lips unfolding 
the line of public duty changed to the quiver of instantaneous dissolution ; 
the flush of animation to the pallor of death; the flexile muscle to 
rigidity ; the fixed foot to helpless prostration. 1 remember no parallel 
case in our law courts. Hope might mitigate, skill procrastinate, and 
both lighten a coming mortality; but this was a scene of irreparable 
privation. Never was the utter helplessness of our nature more trans- 
parent—never has the pride of the living received a more humiliating 
lesson in the midst of the most exalted duties. 

‘“‘ He that lives the longest dies but young,” says Otway. We can 
only cherish for a time the recollection of the most worthy of our 
friends. Soon even that recollection must die, and “slip through our 
fingers like water, and nothing be seen but like a shower of tears on a 
spot of ground; there is a grave digged, and a solemn mourning, and 
a great talk in the neighbourhood, and when the days are finished, they 
shall be; and they shall be remembered no more ; and that is like water 
too—when it is spilt ‘it cannot be gathered up again.’” So wrote one 
of Talfourd’s favourite authors. 

I am, my dear Sir, most faithfully yours, 
Cyrus Reppine. 
London, March 24, 1854. 
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LITERARY LEAFLETS. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL, 
No. XVIII.—Isaac Tay or. 
In liberalising and refining the tone of our popular theology, Mr. 


Isaac Taylor may be said to have done yeoman’s service in hisday. He 
has been indirectly the means of infusing a more philosophical spirit into 
the body of our atens literature—a mens divinior into the heavy corpus 
of our * good books,” with its caput mortuum of dry-as-dust techni- 
calities. By some of his foremost admirers, indeed, his achievements in 
this way have probably been overrated, and largely so. In every body 
of thinkers and believers, small or great, secular or religious, there will 
be an advanced guard, festinantes lente, whose chief speaker or virtual 
representative will be, to them, the man of men, the embodiment of the 
age’s maturest, deepest, completest philosophy,—sufficiently in advance 
of them, and just not too much so, to enlist their most admiring con- 
fidence, their quick and intelligent sympathy, and their reasonabl 
grateful regard. Such a position Mr. Taylor occupies, or has occupied, 
in relation to the more thoughtful minds in and out of the Church of 
England, which, in the diction of the day, may be described as adherents 
to “evangelical orthodoxy”— their fugleman, their coryphzus, their 
oe He man. For strict and strait-laced doctrinaires of the 
school in question, he goes too far—is too independent—too self-relying 
—too large and open-minded; but even they find him vastly more to 
their taste, than is such an innovator as Coleridge, or than Dr. Arnold, 
or even Archdeacon Hare. All but the utterly stagnant “ evangs.,” 
therefore, prize his lucubrations, and stimulate inquiring youth to a dili- 
gent perusal of them. The reader of Sir James Stephen’s Essays will 
remember the sort of testimonial paid to Mr. Taylor’s genius, by the 
learned historian of the Clapham Sect. 

An aptitude for sustained and lofty meditation is, perhaps, the dis- 
tinguishing mark of this veteran author. His meditativeness is, how- 
ever, solidified, so to speak, by the practical character of his mind, which 
is impatient of the dreamy, the hazy, or the unfruitful. He has copious 
learning, too, but fails to wield it with much effect ; it is seldom welded 
cleanly and smoothly into the body of his argument. In logic he ap- 
proves himself an Aaditwé—in rhetoric, an aspirant to first-class honours. 
His style is strongly individual—elevated, grave, sonorous, and some- 
times smartly pungent. 

In his first and best-known work, the “ Natural History of Enthu- 
siasm,” Mr. Taylor set himself to describe, under its various forms, that 
“ fictitious piety” which is prevalent during the greater and lesser crises 
of popular religious feeling. Enthusiasm in devotion, in doctrine, and 
in practical life, is analysed and illustrated with marked ability. With 
eloquence and irony, alternately or combined, he comments on the 
morbid phases of his subject, as seen under such diversified aspects :— 
thus we have the religious idealist, who creates for himself a paradise of 
abstract contemplation, or of poetic imagery, where he may take refuge 
from the annoyances and the importunate claims of common life—and 
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who, becoming a visionary, lives on better terms with angels and with 
seraphs, than with his children, servants, and neighbours ;—the devotee, 
who in prayer is yet not a petitioner, because his prayers terminate in 
themselves, and who desires nothing more if only he reaches the ex- 
pected pitch of transient emotion,—which it is in the power of any 
physical depression or accidental hindrance, affecting the animal spirits, 
to defeat in toto ;—the moping sentimentalist, whose mind self-occupied 
from morn till midnight with its own multifarious ailments, and busied 
in studying its pathologies, utterly forgets, or remissly discharges, the 
duties of social life,—and whose temper, oppressed by vague solicitudes, 
falls into a state which makes it a nuisance in the house ;—the perverter 
of the doctrine of a divine influence, under whose sanction extravagance 
becomes gluttonous of marvels, and religion is transmuted into panto- 
mime, and perhaps some hereditary or studied agitation of the voice and 
muscles, most ludicrous, if it were not most horrible to be seen, is con- 
secrated as a holy of holies;—the impulsive heretic, who must needs 
disbelieve, because theology would otherwise afford him no intellectual 
exercise, and who seems to scout modesty, caution, hesitation, as treasons 
against conscience and heaven ;—the inquisitive millennarian, who tries 
to attach the special marks of prophecy to every passing event, and is in 
the habit daily of collating the newspapers and the prophets, and is con- 
stantly catching at political intelligence, apocalypse in hand ;*—the 
abuser of faith in a particular providence, who slides into the mischievous 
error of paying court to Fortune rather than to Virtue, and in this 
work-a-day world, chooses to lie supine in the ruinous wheel-way of 
chance ; the philanthropic enthusiast, whose beneficence, if disappointed 
in its hope of a semi-miraculous coadjutorship, gives place to querulous 
petulance and embittered discontent ;—these are among the types dis- 
cussed by the Natural Historian. The motives and aiidada of 
ancient monarchism, and the character of the monkish system in 
modern times, are also treated at:some length, in their relation to 
Enthusiasm. 

The magic rod of fanaticism, says Coleridge, is preserved in the very 
adyta of human nature ; and needs only the exciting warmth of a master- 
hand to bud forth afresh and produce the old fruits.t To analyse the 
elements and to track the natural history of this powerful agent, was a 
task worthy of profound philosophy and large erudition. Mr. Taylor 
undertook the task, in the prosecution of his proposed series of illustra- 
tions of the perversions by which Christianity has suffered. We pass by 
the intermediate volume, devoted to “Spiritual Despotism,” as of less 
intrinsic value, and also, extrinsically, of a narrower interest, and turn at 
once therefore from ‘ Enthusiasm” to ‘ Fanaticism.” His definition of 
the latter is note-worthy ; Fanaticism, he says, is Enthusiasm, inflamed 
by hatred. Hence he enters into a careful psychological investigation of 
the genesis of the malign and irascible emotions. He argues that man 


* “ And what shall be said of the audacity of him, who, with no other com- 
mission in his hand than such as any man may please to frame for himself, 
usurps the awful style of the seer, pronounces the doom of nations, hurls thunder 
at thrones, and, worse than this—puts the credit of Christianity at pawn in the 
hand of infidelity, to be lost beyond recovery, if not redeemed on a day specified 
by the fanafic for the verification of his word !”—Nat. Hist. of Enthusiasm, § v. 


t Biographia Literaria, chap. x. 
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is so constituted as to detest only what he thinks to be evil, which he 
assigns as the cause of man’s habit, by a seeming necessity of his nature, 
of calumniating and blackening whomsoever he would call his enemy ; 
not the most furious of men being able to indulge his passion until after 
he has attributed an ill intention to the object of his wrath. So that, 
when hatred has become the settled temper of the mind, there attends it 
a bad ingenuity, which puts the worst possible construction upon the 
words, actions, looks, of the abhorred object. For the most virulent heart, 
he contends, has no power of ejecting its venom upon a fair surface ; it must 
slur, whenever it means to poison. The co-relations and inter-agencies 
of enthusiasm and the malign emotions—those two factors, of which the 
product is fanaticism—are elaborately scrutinised. Under the titles 
respectively of fanaticism of the Scourge, the Brand, the Banner, and the 
Symbol, are passed in review the characteristics of fanaticism’s chief 
historical developments. There is a forcible section devoted to the 
catastrophes preceding and attending on Judea capta—when the bosom 
of almost every Jew, besides the common malevolence of murky pride 
which then characterised the race, harboured a still more definite and 
vivid animosity against some rival party*—and when the dreadful oratory 
of Eleazar taught desperate men to make a carnage of their women and 
babes, each husband, each father, in the midst of fond kisses, striking the 
death-stroke, and then speeding in hot haste the signal for his own. The 
writer’s estimate of Mahomet, again, has excited attention and contro- 
versy. He repudiates the idea of the Merchant of Mecca being either a 
sheer fanatic or a vulgar impostor; rather he sees in him one of those 
minds, perhaps energetic and rich in sentiment, which, despairing to 
reach, or not even wishing to reach, that unity of soul dear to virtue and 
wisdom, act, and think, and speak, in alternate characters—now the 
better, and now the worse interior personage assumes the hour, and struts 
upon the stage. This delineation deserves study—as, indeed, most of 
Mr. Taylor’s disquisitions require it. 

To speculative minds in particular, and we may probably say to mis- 
cellaneous readers in general, the most attractive of all his writings is the 
‘Physical Theory of Another Life’—a theory calmly and delicately 
elaborated—not indeed without its startling conjectures, and almost 
whimsical suggestions—yet ingenious and philosophical, and throughout 
interesting to every reader but the incurably frivolous or the stolidly un- 
imaginative. Never has Mr. Taylor penned arguments richer in original 
thought, and glowing piety, and noble chastened eloquence. And here, 
in this region of pure hypothesis, it is especially observable, how firmly 
and consistently he clings to the practical—always keeping in view the 
moral demands and destinies of our nature—and surrounding some of his 
speculations with a wonderfully impressive array of intensely momentous 
conditions—appending to his propositions, corollaries instinct with awful 
meaning. The world is too much with us—most of us confess that. 
The world to come, too little, or hardly at all. Now in this “ Physical 
Theory,” be its plausibility and verisimilitude worth much or worth 





* “Each mind, while revolving around the one gloomy centre of national feel- 
ing, revolved also about the centre of its sect. Unhappy people, thus to exist 
and move in an element of hatred, at once diffused and condensed.” — Nat. Hist. of 
Fanaticism, ch. vii. 
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nothing, we have an antidote to the wide-spread disease of oblivion and 
cold neglect ; and it is a book which all, with capacity for thought, may 
read with positive interest—not a goody-book, not a flimsy tract, not a 
platitudinary sermon, not the sort of work in demand at Nisbett’s and 
Shaw’s, not the safe, sound, and stupid common-place book which is sure 
of a good word from the Record newspapers and Evangelical Magazines 
of the day : all which negatives surely suffice to make up a positive of 
real promise, to which the unread will do well to take heed—for this 
theory, from its theme and its mode of treatment, may, without irre- 
verence we trust, be pronounced a Avxvos aiwor ’ev avyynpo tore, a light 
shining in a dark place. 

We have not the time, nor is this the place, to inquire into the worth 
of Mr. Taylor’s “‘ Ancient Christianity ”—an overgrown pamphlet in two 
thick volumes, consisting of a series of assaults on the famous (and now 
almost traditionary) Tracts for the Times. The learning of the author 
is rather cumbrously applied; and we fancy the general impression pro- 
duced was, that his arms missed fire in this proposed volley, that was to 
deal such signal destruction on the Anglo-Catholics. Nor can we do 
more than mention ‘‘ Home Education ”—an important subject, ably and 
suggestively treated, though not quite in the vein (uy yevorro! Mr. Tay- 
lor would say) or with the charm of Jean Paul’s Levana ;—and again, 
* Saturday Evening,” a collection of lay sermons, some of them singular! 
meritorious, and none without the unction of one “apt to teach,” hous 
layman be his style, and Saturday evening, instead of Sunday morning, 
his preaching time. He makes it a Day of Preparation as the Sabbath 
draws on. 

Under the impression that the present religious existence of the Euro- 

an commonwealth,* various as it is in its features, might be described 
under the designation of some twelve or twenty illustrious leaders of past 
times; Mr. Taylor, in 1849, began to develop this idea of bringing the 
several existing religious systems under separate review—each considered 
as the product of the mind which, principally, gave it its form and cha- 
racter. The first of the series, accordingly, was “ Loyola,” as giving 
scope for a portrayal of “‘Jesuitism in its Rudiments.” It shows how 
Loyola is the man who taught the world what might be meant by the 
phrase “ Spiritual Polity ’*—who knew how to smelt soul-ore into one 
mass, a mass uniformly crystallised, and shining on its surface, and mathe- 
matical in its figure, and thoroughly malleable and ductile, and a good 
conductor of sounds—who brought to perfection the process, often at- 
tempted, of forging hundreds of individual wills into so true a continuity 
of substance that the volitions of a single mind should pass, like galvanic 
currents, through the whole, and become intelligible and effective at the 
remotest distance. It was his function to give a polity to the world— 
but not a creed: that, the biographer affirms, Loyola never could have 
given it; for he was the mechanician, not the enthusiast—the master and 
leader of spirits, who calmly marshals and drills the minds he has en- 
rolled, not the fanatic, who is seen driving the herd of men before him with 
a fiery scourge. Mr. Taylor passes in review, carefully and with con- 





* “Tf indeed,” cautiously and characteristically says Mr. Taylor, “ the continental 
nations may be said to retain any of the elements of a religious existence.” Por- 
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siderable minuteness, the singular career of the soldier-saint :—his early 
exploits in the field, and 


—— hair-breadth ’scape in the imminent deadly breach 


at Pampeluna—his sickness almost unto death, but which in its results he 
found to be unto life—his dedication to the service of the Queen of 
Heaven—his pilgrimage, in uncouth and squalid attire, through regions 
which he had before traversed as the handsome and sumptuously garbed 
Spanish gentleman—his attempt, and failure, to subvert the Crescent and 
replace it by the Cross—his preparation for future labour by systematic 
studies at Barcelona and Paris—the companionships he formed, with 
Faber, Xavier, &c., and their joint foundation of the Society of Jesus— 
their itinerant labours in Italy, and critical mission to Rome—Loyola’s 
appointment as general of the company—his labours more abundant in 
that capacity (now “seen busy and reeking in the scullion’s place,” and 
now solving the subtlest problems in casuistry for those who thronged 
him as a scncdien of souls)—his vigilance in detecting and rebutting the 
assaults of heresiarchs, and in nipping the bud of ambition or avarice in 
those of his Order*—and his final exhaustion under pressure of toil, and 
serene rest in death from its familiar fatigues. Stout Protestant as Mr. 
Taylor is, he allows that St. Ignatius Loyola was devout—fervently de- 
vout; and that our anti-Romanist notions would lead us into a very 
perilous kind of uncharitableness, if they forbade our thinking of the arch- 
Jesuit as “San eminently good and Christian man.” His intellect, too, 
says Mr. Taylor, was of giant strength, though a silken thread was always 
enough to bind it in allegiance to the faith and usages of the Church. 
And thus, while Loyola could never have been the reformer of established 
systems, since he ‘ worshipped every shred of the ecclesiastical tatters of 
past ages,” he was, nevertheless, the “inventor of a scheme essentially his 
own, and with marvellous sagacity, and a tact fertile in resources, he con- 
trived to lodge the prodigious novelty—the Society of Jesus—within the 
very adytum of the old system, and to do so without noise, without any 
displacement of parts, or the breaking off even of a moulding! By his 
hands a house was built within a house; yet none had heard the din of 
the builder’s tools while it was in progress.” His mastery of other men 
is ascribed to his being “‘ more master of himself than they were of them- 
selves,”” even when they were his superiors in mind and accomplishments. 
With strong animal impulses, and unusual susceptibility to religious 
emotions, so that his existence resembled a sort of chronic ecstasy, it was 
still an intellectual impulse that ruled his conduct in the most absolute 
manner, from that moment which constitutes the real starting-point of his 
course. And the idea of his Institute was to stretch over the human 
family a perfect domination, independent of physical force, and therefore 
able to set it at defiance—to absorb, in effect, all other authorities, and 
eventually to rule the world from the centre of a single bosom. Hence 
its agents must be prepared for their work by first scooping out of their 
bosom _— atom of individual conscience, and enjoining on them a 
*‘ blind obedience ;” for, necessarily, its own agents, as they must be to it 
the medium of its omniscience, must themselves have become thoroughly 





* “ At one time we find him on his knees before the pope, fervently supplicating 


= interposition to screen some Jesuit head from an impending mitre.”—Loyola, 
. Viii. 
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translucent. In working out this view of the purport of Jesuitism, Mr. 
Taylor examines in some detail the Spiritual Exercises, the Letter on 
Obedience, and the Constitutions ; states his conjectures as to the pros- 

cts of the Society, which he thinks likely to favour democracy and 
pantheism in order to gain its ends in these latter days of ours; and 
winds up the volume with a chapter on Pascal and the Provincial Letters 
—commenting sharply on the failure of these matchless epistles to do 
Jesuitism any real or lasting damage: it is to be hoped that Mr. Taylor 
has not calculated too sanguinely on his onslaught being productive of a 
heavier blow and greater discouragement. 

His second contribution to the proposed series was opportunely suited 
to the time of its publication (1851), when a schism in the camp of 
“Methodism” was attracting so much attention among Mr. Taylor’s 
world of readers, and was being agitated daily in the market-place, weekly 
in the pulpit, platform, and press, monthly in the magazines, and quarterly 
in the reviews. This work was entitled, “ Wesley, and Methodism.” 
Wesley has been pronounced by Mr. Macaulay, a man whose eloquence 
and logical acuteness might have made him eminent in literature, whose 
genius for government was not inferior to that of Richelieu, and who, 
whatever his errors may have been, devoted all his powers, in defiance of 
ebloquy and derision, to what he sincerely considered as the highest good 
of his species.* Mr. Taylor, in sketching the father of ‘ the people called 
Methodists,” is not so distinct and decisive as could be wished. He is 
rather severe on Southey’s well-known biography, as marked by 
“flippancy” and “vapid arrogance,” and attempting to unravel Me- 
thodism by explications ‘‘as futile in philosophy as they are false in 
theology,” and in effect offering for solutions of the “ phenomena” mere 
“frigid absurdities.” Coleridge, too, is dismissed, on more favourable 
terms indeed, but still as one whose solutions did not satisfy himself, and 
are quite unsatisfactory to others; he undertaking ‘‘ profoundly,” to do 
what Southey undertook “ frivolously”—to “ give a reason for the bright 
greenness and the gay blossoms of May ignoring the sun.”t Mr. 
Taylor, for his part, if not very frivolous, is not very profound, as it seems 
to us, in his examination of Wesley’s character—nor does he surround it 
with any peculiar originality of view, or novelty of suggestion, or fresh 
results of study: indeed the portrait is almost indefinite in outline, the 
features are somewhat inexpressively rendered, and the colouring is tame 
and thin. He avows his reverential idea of Wesley’s personal virtues, but 
treats them with that moderating tone of calm discrimination which gives 
value, of its kind, to all this author’s writings. He is impressive in his 
testimony to the courage of the first methodistic preachers—a courage, he 
says, far surpassing that which carries the soldier through the hail-storm 
of the battle-field. “Ten thousand might more easily be found who 
would confront a battery, than two who, with the sensitiveness of 
education{ about them, could mount a table by the roadside, give out a 








4 Macaulay’s Critical Essays: Art. “Southey’s Colloquies on Society.” 


t We can fancy 8S. T. C. writing some highly noticeable marginalia on this 
criticism—especially on the phrase “ ignoring the sun,” which would have roused 
him to unwonted animation and self-vindicating emphasis. It was not 8. T. C.’s 
habit to leave out the sun in his solar system of divinity—notwithstanding his 
commerce with philosophies which do. 

t For the men who “commenced and achieved this arduous service” were 
“scholars and gentlemen.” 
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psalm, and gather a mob.” Sagacity, in any high and enlarged sense, 
as involving prophetic forethought of the distant issues of present move- 
ments and tendencies, is denied Wesley : if allowed him, it so far abates 
necessarily and very considerably, in Mr. Taylor’s estimate, from the 
reverence usually paid to him, as a thoroughly-ingenuous and simple- 
minded Christian man. At the same time, stress is laid on his autocratic 
sentiment—that strong feeling which the “ vulgar” will persist in “taking 
for vanity or arrogance,” but which is here described as, at the worst, 
that infatuation of a Founder’s self-esteem, which works as an irresistible 
energy in the bosom of every man who is born to invent, to originate, to 
lead the way, to govern, to found. ‘In the view, or in the feeling of 
the Inventor or Founder, the product of his mind, the ripened fruit of 
long and painful cogitation, the scheme, the system, the mechanism, 
which has filled his thoughts, waking and sleeping, from year to year, 
has become, as a whole, and in each of its parts, even the smallest, 
identical with his own personal consciousness : to excind any part of this 
whole, is the same thing as to amputate a limb, or to pluck out an eye.” 
We are also directed to observe how Wesley’s fervour, if undiminished, 
perhaps, almost to the last, yet came under the control of a slowly-ac- 
quired discretion, and spent itself in modes approvable—if not to the 
maxims of worldly wisdom, yet to principles which a merely secular in- 
telligence recognises. In his review of Wesley’s mental character, Mr. 
Taylor points out “ wonder-loving credulity” as his most prominent in- 
firmity—a weakness which ruled him from the beginning to the end of 
his course—insomuch that it is mortifying to contemplate an instance 
like this, of a powerful mind bending like a straw in the wind before every 
whiff of the supernatural. The sketches included in this volume of 
certain Siieedsieens in the cause uf Methodism—among them, George 
Whitefield (the classic Leuconomos), Charles Wesley, Fletcher of Madeley 
(a name invidiously intruded on our recent polemics), and the Countess 
of Huntingdon,—are on the whole meagre and jejune. The inquiry into 
the substance of Methodism is patiently done, but inflicts a heavier tax 
on the reader’s patience also, than is very commonly submitted to— 
especially when the conclusion of the dissertation is undistinguished by 
remunerative returns. For unusual outlay in such matters one is apt to 
stickle for unusual profits; the call suggests the bonus; and if at the 
end one has to put up with a common-place dividend, one grows shy of 
investments in the same concern, and goes off grumbling anent the com- 
parative valoir of the yeu and the chandelle. 

Unless our conclusions from internal evidence be over-hastily drawn, 
the important contribution to the “ defence” of Christianity, as impugned 
by modern scepticism, now in course of publication at Cambridge, under 
the title, “The Restoration of Unbelief,” may be ascribed to Mr. Isaac 
Taylor. One may hope, and yet not be very confident, that this 
polemical onset will be more effectual than was its forerunner on 
“ Ancient Christianity.”’ Let us add, that this prolific writer has also 
enriched with his labours some of our higher-class religious periodicals, 
as the North British Review for instance. Among his critical essays 
therein we remember with lively interest two on John Foster and Thomas 


Chalmers. 
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From Riga, Reval, and Petersburg, steamers run to Helsingflors, a 
watering-place greatly frequented in summer; and thence others carry 
the traveller to Wiborg, Abo, and Stockholm. The Séorfiirsten bore us 
in six hours, on a sunshiny afternoon, from Reval to Helsingflors. It 
was a lovely evening when we approached the celebrated harbour, and 
steamed in past the fortress of Sveaborg, which truly merits its title of 
the “impregnable,” and the Russian emperor is well aware that he 
possesses in this granite rock a jewel more valuable than the finest in his 
diadem. The grey-brown rocks, the red-brown wooden-houses, planted 
upon it with military regularity, the long cannon which peep out from 
the embrasures, a large hull which has been covered with a roof, and so 
forms half-house, half-ship—all these are very adapted to a fortress, but 
at the same time make such a ¢ris¢e impression, that the traveller is glad 
to escape into the inner harbour out of reach of the many-pounders, and 
approach the cheerful town of Helsingflors. But before landing we had 
to endure a highly unpleasant siege from the touts who came on board, of 
both sexes. The hotels of the second and third class are said to have 
only woman servants, who receive no wages from the landlord, but depend 
on douceurs from the guests. The “ Societiits hus,” an hotel of the first 
class for Finnland, has good attendance, and deserves a word of praise, 
though it has lost much of its former renown, and is far inferior to 
German. hotels of the same rank as regards elegance and arrangement. 

The town of Helsingflors, which contains 13,000 inhabitants, is 
divided into two very distinct portions—the old and new town. ‘The 
latter is handsomely built, but distractingly regular: it is too much after 
the Petersburg fashion, As the sea-bathing is pre-eminently used by 
Petersburgers, and the town owes its rapid growth to them, it is natural 
that the bathing establishment, in whose saloon a quantity of artificial 
mineral water is swallowed each morning, should be arranged in an 
elegant style. In return for it, the pale ladies of Petersburg make their 
appearance, who dress themselves en grande toilette three times a day. 
Through these visitors from the great Sybaritic barracks, Helsingflors 
has lost a great feature, namely, the extraordinary cheapness which for- 
merly distinguished it, for the Petersburger considers everything bad 
which does not cost a high price. The gardens and plantations in the 
vicinity of the town are tastefully laid out, and many elegant villas adorn 
the esplanade. From the gardens a path leads to a rock, whence a fine 
prospect over the harbour can be enjoyed. When we scaled it, we found 
some students from Dorpat singing the quartette of ‘ Lorelei,” which 
had lost none of its beauty at this distance from the Rhine. 

As the weather had suddenly become very fine, we determined on 
making our trip into the country as soon as possible. On the 17th June 
we set out. We could not sufficiently thank the persons who had advised 
us to hire cabriolets for the trip in Helsingflors, and not trust our limbs 
to the Finnish post-carts. The Russian telegas are divans in comparison 
with them. An open case is laid upon two great wheels, and across this 
is a simple board, on which two persons find room until they are jolted 
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off, which frequently occurs. If a wooden chair is substituted for the 
board, that does not in any way lessen the jolting, and this equipage can 
only be recommended to those mythologists who wish to form a practical 
idea of Ixion’s sufferings in Hades. For half a rouble per diem, comfort- 
able cabriolets may be hired in Helsingflors, in which two persons and 
some luggage can be stowed. The traveller acts as driver; the postboy, 
or skjutsgosse, jumps up behind or runs by the side. At times he falls 
off, but the traveller pays little attention to it, for Finnish postboys have 
capital legs, and soon reach the next station. It is not advisable, how- 
ever, to let him out of sight; for, in many parts of Finnland, especially 
where cattle is reared, gates and hedges bar the traveller’s road. The 
postboys are usually active fellows, but one of those who accompanied us 
was at least sixty, another not more than six years of age. The latter, 
dressed only in a shirt, without any covering to his head and feet, went 
with us from Graevilae to Ohripae. His mamma harnessed the horse, and 
planted him behind the cabriolet, where he kept his seat, for we looked 
round several times. At the station we were received with a hurrah on 
his account. His horse was taken out, he lifted upon it, fastened some- 
how with the harness, and so I hope he safely returned to his mamma. [| 
am sorry I did not notice where he put the money I paid him, for he was 
one of those people whom Atta Troil would love—he was pocketless. 
The postboys in Finnland are satisfied with very small fees, and indeed 
travelling by post there is very cheap. In consequence of the stations 
being near one another, travelling is by no means slow. We usually 
drove a Swedish mile, or about eight English miles, in an hour. 

The post arrangements in Finnland have this peculiarity, that the only 
horses to be found at the stations are what are termed “reserve horses.” 
These are provided by the peasants in the vicinity. A fellow comes with 
a horse to the station for three days, and then returns home with his 
earnings ; another peasant takes his place. Their desire, therefore, is to 
make the best use of their time, and this is the principal reason why tra- 
vellers get away so quickly from the stations. Finnland, moreover, is 
entirely free from that cheating and extortion so prevalent at the Russian 
stations. The money is not paid to the postboy till the next station is 
reached. 

The first day’s journey from Helsingflors to Tawastehus did not offer 
us much worthy inspection. A few versts from Helsingflors is Gam- 
melstadt, formerly the capital of this district, but now bearing no resem- 
blance to a town. Low, grey, barren masses of rock to the right and 
left endue the landscape with a sé. mn aspect. At the third station the 
first forests and larger corn-fields commence; behind the fifth, the first 

t lake is seen, and the Finnish region soon commences, while up to 
this time the Swedish language had been the dominant one. The differ- 
ence between the two countries first strikes the traveller in the harness, 
for the Swedish is more elegant and serviceable, and has more leather 
and iron about it. The Finns in this resemble their Esthonian kinsmen, 
for they are more addicted to tying knots than to using hooks, and 
chatter so fast while doing it, that, although several persons are engaged 
in putting the horse to, they take an immense while over it. 

At several stations where we stopped, we did not neglect to examine 
into the condition of agriculture, and were frequently reminded of north 
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German farms. At one place, where we arrived after sundown, we saw 
at least twenty head of cattle in famous condition, On the evening of 
the first day we reached Tawastehus, a town situated on a lake, and con- 

taining 3000 inhabitants. The country around is reputed the most 
fertile portion of Finnland; and although not possessing many natural 
beauties, the prospect is pleasing. In this part of the country the most 
violent contests took place on the introduction of Christianity; for here, 
as in Livonia and other countries, the religion of love was propagated by 
fire and sword. 

We found good entertainment at Sommer’s Hotel, on the Church- 
square. We spent the greater portion of the next morning in boating 
on the lake, and for this purpose used the landlord’s long wheel-boat, 
which may be hired at a reasonable price. Boats with two wheels are 
frequently found on the northern lakes. As they require a deal of room 
for turning, they are not suited for the rivers; and on this occasion we 
could not convince ourselves of their utility on a lake, for the crew, which 
consisted of three Russian garrison soldiers or kapustuiks, whom we 
picked up from the high road, were very wretched sailors. In the lake 
there are several pretty islands, and on its banks the little gloomy fortress 
of Kronborg, which played an important part in the annals of Finnland, 
but is now used as a prison. 

The distance from Tawastehus to Tammerfors is eighty versts. The 
road lies on the banks of the lake, and gradually ascends, until the tra- 
veller arrives on a plateau, whence he enjoys an unexpected panorama. 
The mirror of the lake lies widely extended before him, and is fringed by 
a belt of forest and verdure. The sun was high in the heavens, and its 
hot beams seemed to have exhausted all nature—it was an hour generally 
very unsuited to a landscape; but here the case was different. The 
black pine forests which surround the lake, and impart a solemn gloom, 
were sparkling in the sunshine, and seemed to view themselves with 
delight in the mirror of the lake, which not a breath disturbed. It was 
a perfect picture of tranquillity. We remained for some time on a spot 
to the right of the road, which we discovered to afford the finest pros- 
pect, and future travellers will thank us for committing a slight crime 
against forest law, by breaking down a young pine which intercepted 
the view. 

At the third station, Onkala, is situated the oldest church in Finnland. 
In its vaults some ancient mummies are preserved, but we felt no inclina- 
tion to search for traces of the past beneath the earth, when the smiling 
present upon it rendered us so happy. After traversing the long valley, 
we again ascended, and went along a mountain ridge, with thick planta- 
tions on either side the road; here and there we had a glance of the 
lakes to the right and left, for on the latter side another great lake com- 
mences. Five versts from the fourth station a broad bridge connects the 
two lakes, and from a height to the left we again enjoyed a panorama 
not inferior in beauty to the previous one. We had spent so much time 
in admiring the varied prospects which presented themselves to us this 
afternoon, that we did not reach Tammerfors till late, when we put up 
at Fontell’s Inn. Some famous lake trout formed the staple of our 
supper, to which we paid due attention in spite of our fatigue. It was a 
very large inn for a small town, which most assuredly will become better 
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known when travellers have discovered the beauties of Finnland. For 
the present we were perfectly satisfied without any martial-looking porter, 
or green-aproned waiter, and tried to make our wishes understood in our 
not exemplary, though professorially-acquired Swedish, to the active, 
merry waitress, who was the only attendant, and responded to our 
requests with a melodious and peculiarly modulated “Jasso.” The 
next morning we went out, not to look at the town, but its curiosities, 
the Fors (waterfall), and the manufactories situated upon it. 

After taking a hearty lunch, and laying in a small stoek of wine for 
our next journey, for we should travel 200 versts without coming to a 
town, we started for the Kyro Falls. Fifteen versts to the west of Tam- 
merfors is the Nockia Fall, which is well worth seeing; but is far inferior 
to the Kyro Fall. We decided on only visiting the latter, which the 
reports we had already heard about it made us anxious to see. Behind 
the station of Ylajuirwi, which is on the high road to Abo, we had to 
direct our steps northwards. A few versts before reaching it there is a 
sign-post, at the spot where we had to enter the wood, and thence we 
progressed slowly over roots and stones, till we at length preferred con- 
tinuing the last portion of our route on foot, for if our cabriolet had 
broken down we should have been in an awkward position, as there was 
not a house visible, nor a single living being. The Kyro Falls cannot be 
seen from this side, until you come close to them: to compensate for 
this, the whole view is presented to the sight at once. The broad stream 
flows lazily along between the lofty forests till it reaches the rocks, and 
the struggle commences. ‘The water then rushes between two masses of 
rock with a fall of forty feet, then bounds over a smaller precipice, and 
is gradually collected in a large basin, whence it flows quietly on. Over 
the smaller fall some barked pine-trees are laid, so that the visitor may 
cross to the other side; but eye and ear are so confused by the scene and 
noise, that at first I did not feel secure, and missed a balustrade. While 
seated at lunch a quantity of children collected round us, each of whom 
uttered the same incomprehensible request in Finnish. It could be 
easily conjectured that some coppers would be the proper reply to this 
Carmen, so I gave each of them a kopek. Whence these children, all 
nearly of the same age, came, Heaven alone knows, for there was only 
one very small cabin visible. 

- At eleven in the evening we reached the second station from Kyrofors, 
which bore the melodious name of Hertuala; but the name was the only 
— pleasing about it. We passed a rather large village, with poor 
wooden houses and a miserable road, before reaching Staschun. Fortu- 
nately it was not dark. Still this poor village offered us a curious spec- 
tacle. A great portion of the population, male and female, were coming 
from bathing—the men en simple chemise : one of them sat, as it ap- 
peared, in a very comfortable position, in the same costume that Adam 
wore before the Fall, and yet it was neither hot nor paradisaical here. 
We were, however, glad of the opportunity to see that the natives of 
Hertuala were of tremendously muscular development. We had about 
130 versts still to travel before reaching Abo, and we had intended to do 
the distance without a stoppage, but I felt that my strength would not 
rmit it, so I lay down at the station of Karoa to rest myself. ‘Two 
ours’ sleep refreshed me. Had I then been able to get a cup of coffee 
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I should have been perfectly happy, but such a transatlantic luxury could 
not be expected in Karoa. Fresh milk was the substitute, black knacka 
bread and butter were added; and to give us a great treat, a little, round, 
fair-haired, barefooted girl brought us some salt fish and broiled bacon. 
We then proceeded at a rapid rate through a less interesting, though 
more fertile district than that we had lately seen ; on all sides were villages 
and cultivated fields. A stream, filled with rapids, ran along at our right 
hand. We were struck by a number of windmills, so small, that they 
looked like toys for grown-up persons. As we drove along, a strange 
comrade met us, Atta Troil’s brown cousin. Poor Bruin was provided with 
an iron muzzle, and was led at the end of a chain by a tall, bearded 
Russian, at whose side walked another, with a long staff and some bag- 
gage. As we expressed a wish to see the bear’s performance, the poor 
sufferer was forced to commence, although already highly tormented by 
marching under the burning sun. A number of young people had ar- 
rived from the village. His leader now made a long address to Bruin: 
“See, bear, we caught you in the forest when you were very little, far 
from here, and we took care of you, so that you grew a big fellow and 
now go travelling with us. Once we came toa large city where the 
soldiers marched up and down before the gate, and you saw it, and learned 
how to march and go through the exercise; so, show the gentlemen how 
cleverly you can do it.” And Bruin marched, and exercised, and 
presented the long staff, and growled while doing it. ‘‘And then we 
went into the villages, where the boys and girls danced, and you liked 
it, and learned to dance too.” And Bruin danced his ballet, and growled 
again. ‘‘ Now the girls have seen you dance, they will give us bread and 
meat and schnaps, and we will eat and drink and rest in the village, and 
the gentlemen will give us a few kopeks.” Bruin was obliged to turn some 
somersaults, and growled worse than ever, and the performance was over. 
The two Russians had come hither from the government of Orel with 
their supporter, and intended to travel towards the extreme north of Finn- 
land. 

After making up for the time devoted to this performance by travelling 
quickly, we soon reached Paavi, a very comfortable-looking station, at 
which preparations were being made for a marriage. The entrance and 
the dgors were adorned with boughs; two large silver goblets and silver 
spoons in no small quantity were being furbished up, and busy activity 
ates everywhere. ‘The yard was very clean, for it was built on a 

uge block of granite. Near the dwelling-house, to which a flight of 
wooden steps led, were the stables and barn on either side; in the house 
itself was a spacious light kitchen, and in this again a quantity of large 
and small very clean milk vessels; beneath the roof hung the hard knacka 
bread in long rows. The hostess, who was busied at the hearth, seemed 
highly gratified at the praises we bestowed on her laboratory, and served 
us up a bountiful breakfast, fresh milk, schnaps, a basket of knacka bread, 
butter, fresh goat’s cheese, salted salmon, salt beef, and—a great deli- 
among the Finns—salt cow-udder. We did all in our power, though 

far from what the hostess considered a proper appreciation of her dainties. 
We were waited upon by a barefooted, active young girl, who more re- 
sembled an Irish Peggy than a daughter of Finnland. As, however, she 
could only speak Finnish, any conversation on our part was impossible. 
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When we inquired what we had to pay from the hostess, who spoke 
Swedish, she asked six kopeks (about 2d.) apiece. We gave her some- 
thing more, with an intimation that it was for the girl, who curtseyed 
with intense delight, and gave us innumerable blessings as we drove 
away. 

At the station of Isomaa the river, which till then had been on our 
right, suddenly turned to the left; its banks are low, and formed of 
granite, which the water has worn perfectly smooth. At the last station 
before reaching Abo the prospect became very beautiful; the forest-clad 
heights form an exquisite contrast to the countless groups of islands 
which we should have to pass on our return voyage. The tower of the 
principal church of Abo is seen long before the town is reached; but the 
road winds in the most extraordinary fashion among the mountains. Ai 
eleven o’clock we at last reached Abo. We had only one day to devote 
to this town, but the time was quite sufficient, as we knew nobody there 
who could detain us, and the town itself, and its immediate vicinity, 
offers little to the traveller’s notice. Abo is the ancient capital of Finn- 
land. St. Erik built the first Christian church here in 1157. Through 
the great fire in 1826, the greater portion of the town was burnt down; 
nor was the university with its library saved. Since that time Abo has 
become a modern, regularly built, very busy town, with 14,000 inhabit- 
ants. It does not lie on the sea, but on a river, up which small vessels 
can reach the centre of the town. The commerce is not inconsiderable; 
a proof of its monetary resources and enterprising spirit is shown in several 
large whaling vessels, which were sent to Bremen to complete their equip- 
ment, and are now on their way to the Antarctic regions. The only 
portion remaining of the university, founded by Queen Christina, but 
removed in 1827 to Helsinflors, is an observatory pleasantly situated on a 
granite hill, but which is no longer used for its old purpose, for it has been 
converted into an excellent navigation school. 

In the high church, whose tower and exterior are very unprepossessing, 
there are several remarkable graves; for instance, that of Catharine 
Monstochtu, a Finnish peasant girl, wife of the unhappy Erik XIV., and 
the grave of the Finnish colonel, Stahlhandske, the brave comrade of 
Gustav Adolph and Torstenson. Of the public buildings the most con- 
spicuous is now the new prison, built in a castellated style. An extensive 
prospect is enjoyed from it, down the river to the sea. The old castle 
at the mouth of the river is historically noteworthy, in which Erik XIV. 
was confined for two years after his deposition, but he was not murdered 
here, but at Gripsholm. Under the guidance of Mr. Cowie, a Scotcli- 
man, who has resided for several years in Abo, we visited during the 
afternoon a few pleasure-gardens in the vicinity of the town, of which 
the prettiest is the Lille Heikele, but these suburban beauties possessed 
little charm for us after the splendid prospects we had enjoyed in the 
interior. 

As the steamer started the next morning punctually at four o’clock 
for Helsingflors, we deemed it advisable to go on board over night, and 
we slept comfortably for a few hours in our berths. ‘The movement of 
the vessel woke me at an early hour, and I hurried on deck. Our pas- 
sage through the islands had commenced. Would that I could find 
words to describe it properly! The majority of the thousands of rocky 
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islets are thickly covered with trees; here and there, alone, a colossal 
barren rock rises, resembling a petrified, antediluvian tortoise. Without 
this vegetation, the passage through the islands would have something 
uncomfortable about it, and appear a dangerous operation to the unsea- 
manlike eye. As it was, we felt ourselves so attracted, on this lovely 
summer’s morn, by the constant variety of the panorama, the green of 
the pines was so refreshing, the water so clear and blue, the sun so smiling, 
that we felt a wondrous tranquillity pervade our minds. White sails, 
large and small, enlivened the sea. The majority of the islands are un- 
inhabited, a paradise for game and birds. Here and there a fisherman's 
hut stands on the shore, which, probably, the next autumn storm will 
hurl into the sea. On one of the larger islands, the captain told us, 
there was a madhouse for females—a strange choice of situation. For 
incurables, he added. Jasso! the rest would soon be counted among the 
incurables. Nine months the howling of the storm, a rolling sea, and 
the cry of the gulls; and for the eye an unending monotony. What a 


melancholy prospect ! 


From time to time the number of the islands became smaller. At 
mid-day we passed a small fortress. Our passage then became narrower, 
and for several miles it seemed like sailing along a river: at the narrow- 
est part, the Jungfernsunde, two ships cannot pass. We then got into 
open water, and reached Helsingflors at eight in the evening. As we 
had enjoyed beautiful weather, all the passengers had proved themselves 
famous sailors. Coffee at six, breakfast at nine, dinner at three, suited 
every one capitally ; a few choice spirits indulged in a glass of wine or 
Swedish punch, a mixture of arrack, hock, sugar, and a little water. 
» a 
young American clergyman, with his wife, had travelled through Sweden 
and Norway, and were now going further on the grand tour. The 
honeymoon of the young couple did not yet appear to be over, they were 
all-sufficient for themselves, and sat during the whole passage on one and 
the same bench, reading from the same book. ‘The young lady seemed 
now and then inclined to take part in our conversation, but her husband 





Several nations were represented among the passengers. Mr. H 


appeared to be no friend of “soft sawder.” 


A young, serious-looking man, with a military moustache, and his arm 


in a sling, walked restlessly up and down the deck. He was a Finnlander, 


who had served in the Caucasus. His emperor is said to have christened 


him the “ Bravest of the Brave.” A still greater emperor once gave the 
same title to a great general. 

A second visit to Helsingflors could not possess the same interest as 
the first, for it wanted the charm of novelty ; still the scene was very 
beautiful. Three guns from our vessel had been re-echoed from the rocks 
to the right, and announced our arrival far and wide. A hurried fare- 
well from those who had enjoyed the glorious day with us—a good-by, 
captain !—and we were once more in the beautiful Helsingflors. Our 
last business in Finnland was to spend a few days here. We made a 
glorious boat excursion to Durholm, where the Villa Bockstrém, with its 
pretty grounds and majestic trees, is an enviable summer-residence. 

On the next day, a Sunday, the sky was very gloomy, but trusting to 
our good luck, we went on board a little steamer, which was going to 
sail among the neighbouring islands with a military band, But we were 
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unished for our confidence. Had a tenth portion of the strangers then 
residing in Helsingflors taken part in the trip, the undertaking would 
have been highly successful for the captain, but, except ourselves, the 
only passengers were a Russian major, a tradesman of Helsingflors, and 
a lady who appeared to have a gratis ticket. We had no foreboding of 
the horrors which impended over us; a storm would have been pleasanter 
to our ears than the horrible sounds with which serpent, horns, and cla- 
rionette tried to drown each other’s sound. I was once present at a 
soirée musicale in a madhouse; I heard in Reval half a violin concerto 
played by a travelling Marquis Prosper Manara—but this was the most 
horrible of musical horrors. And of what use would a pound of cotton 
have been here, and where could we crawl for refuge in this dwarf of « 
steamer with its half-pony power? Such military music in the field would 
cause troops to look death boldly in the face. In addition, a fine rain 
accompanied us on our trip, and the jolliest among us could not succeed 
in raising our depressed spirits; it was and remained an unlucky excur- 
sion. ‘The evening in the Bath-house consoled us in some measure for 
the afternoon. Our stay in Finnland was now drawing to a close, and 
on the next morning, at nine, the Prince Mentschikoff carried us back 
to Reval. 

I have but little to add to my travelling sketches. I cannot presume 
to give any description of the Finnish character, for my stay in the 
country was too short, and my intercourse with the inhabitants in the in- 
terior restrained by my very defective knowledge of their language ; but 
more especially am I deficient in that impudence peculiar to many tra- 
vellers, who boldly describe a land and country after a trip equally 
hurried with mine. I can only add a few traits to assist the reader in 
forming his idea of Finnland and the Finns. 

Although climate and soil are so unfavourable, agriculture has made 
considerable progress. The drainage of large morasses—Finnland in 
Finnish is called swomaa, or swamp—has been latterly carried on with 
success. Industry has also made great advances; but in the manufac- 
tories only a minority of the workmen are Finns, as the latter chiefly de- 
vote themselves to agriculture and seamanship. The Finns have always 
been known as famous, case-hardened sailors ; the Russian marine draws 
its best hands from Finnland, and a great number of Finnish sailors serve 
on board the merchant vessels of their own and neighbouring countries. 
These Finnish sailors, of whom I have seen a good many in my time, 
make a much less pleasing impression than the agricultural Finns, whom 
I now saw in the interior of the land; the difference of their pursuits 
probably explains this. The rusties are a powerful, good-looking, gene- 
rally fair-haired race of men, and usually very honest and modest. I 
will relate an anecdote in proof of this. At a station not far from 
Abo our cabriolet wanted greasing. The station people appeared to 
be all in the fields: hence the postboy, who had driven us thus far, 
undertook to do it, and did it excellently. Cap in hand he came up to 
me and asked for a pour boire. When I gave him 3 kopeks (or about 
1d.), he looked at them for awhile, so that I thought this little sum did 
not satisfy him ; but no, he returned me two kopeks, and when I put 
them in his hand again, and a few more in addition, he stood open- 
mouthed, and looked after the liberal gentleman as we drove away. 

In the northern districts round Torneii, a very powerful, but wild, race 
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of men is found, and hence they have been prohibited from wearing the 
wooden-handled knife, carried in a leathern belt round the waist, which 
all the male Finns carry. These knives are generally excellent, and very 

rettily finished. I bought one from a peasant for the very reasonable 
price of 30 kopeks. The Finnland schools are still lamentably few, but 
there is no lack of churches in the populated districts. A great portion 
of these churches are built of wood, and painted with the favourite brown- 
red colour. At first this gloomy exterior was repugnant to me, but at 
length the eye became accustomed to it, and it seemed suited to the 
serious character of the scenery. The belfry is often built by the side of 
the church. The manses are generally spacious and cheerful, and many 
of them are built at the most beautiful spots. 

The language of the educated Finns is Swedish, but latterly a Finno- 
mania has been widely propagated ; some even entertain the flattering 
hope of introducing the Finnish language in the higher schools, and even 
in the university. This national desire is certainly, in one respect, very 
laudable, for a colloquial divergence between the educated classes and the 
people of a country can lead to the most terrible estrangement, but the 
trop tard retains its value here. History furnishes sufficient examples, 
that it is futile at the twelfth hour to try and save a nationality, Per- 
chance the eleventh hour has only yet arrived for Finnland ; but the 
Russian assimilation will gain the victory in Finnland, as it has done in 
Livonia, Esthonia, and Curland, where the educated and richer classes 
have stood for years in a national and colloquial contrast to the people. 
From this attempt in Finnland even less salvation is to be expected, as, 
through material views, the inhabitants of Finnland incline to the 
Russian government, I was surprised to find in Finnland so little sym- 
pathy for Sweden, though the commerce with that country is very con- 
siderable. 

If we inquire what books have been lately printed in the Finnish 
language, we receive the answer: “ Devotional and agricultural works.” 
Russia suffers no others. Finnland’s best poet, Runnberg, writes in 
Swedish, and the Finns read and sing his poems with enthusiasm, and 
prudence bids them hold firmly to their Swedish or Germanic origin, or 
else they will arouse a conflict among themselves, from which Russia 
will derive the sole benefit. Russia follows a safe track in the annihila- 
tion of the non-Russian people subjected to her sceptres, for she is sup- 

orted by the apostates, who become traitors to their nation for the sake 
of the material advantages offered them. There are 900 Finns serving 
as officers in the Russian army ; how many of these will remain Finns ? 
A man from one of the first families in Finnland is at the head of the 
university of Helsingflors; is he a good Finn? A year ago he gave a 
sufficient answer to this question, when he claimed Russian assist- 
ance to remove forty students, his young countrymen, from the univer- 
sity, because they would not accept his invitation to a ball he gave. The 
matter was partly hushed up, because the government of St. Petersburg 
did not wish to interfere too openly, till the harvest was ripe. 

Let us hope that my Cassandra prophecy, that Finnland, which in its 
whole extent has only belonged to Russia since 1809, may not be Russi- 
fied in a shorter time than Livonia, Esthonia, and Curland, be not ful- 
filled! Still, as a precautionary measure, the Finns ought carefully to 


study the later history of these three provinces ! 
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THE CARDINALS’ LEVEE, AND MIDNIGHT MASS IN ST. 
PETER’S, CHRISTMAS EVE, 1853. 


By C. P. 


I.—THE CARDINALS’ LEVEE. 

“ Tne new Cardinals receive to-night: are you going?” Smith says 
to Jones. 

“Why, yes, I suppose I shall drop in,” he answers, in an off-hand 
way, as if he thought it rather a bore than otherwise; but still, for fear 
they should be disappointed, he would endeavour to make that little 
sacrifice. 

Following the example set us by these two distinguished travellers, we 
dined at five o'clock, and ordered the carriage at seven; for these affairs 
come off very early ; and a much more sensible plan it is, and one that it 
would be very desirable that our countrymen should adopt. What cax 
be the use of giving parties at midnight, and having to go to bed about 
the time one ought to be getting up? 

We soon got into a long string of carriages bound to the same place 
as our own, and moved slowly up towards the palace. Outside there 
were two bands playing in wooden galleries, erected for the purpose, and 
covered with red cloth. The street was lit up by torches; and the 
leader, an excited gentleman with a long moustache, was waving about a 
wand of office in a frantic manner. An immense crowd was collected, 
who appeared to be very orderly, and were evidently enjoying the music 
much. Selection from “Il Trovatore,” of course ; they were playing the 
blacksmiths’ chorus, with the hammer and tongs accompaniment, as we 
drove up. 

We were hurled out of the carriage pretty quickly, and up some broad 
stairs, brilliantly illuminated and lined with servants, through some ante- 
rooms, opening one through the other with velvet curtains instead of 
doors; where were collected many melancholy gentlemen in black shorts 
and buckles, who roared out the names from one to the other in a 
stentorian voice as the people walked in. It is rather a trying thing 
even in England to come forward under these circumstances; but here, 
where they don’t even catch the name the first time, and at each repeti- 
tion make it undergo a further change, it was extremely difficult to 
advance with that easy assurance and gentlemanly nonchalance which is 
the distinguishing mark of an Englishman abroad. Just inside the door 
of the receiving-room stood the two new Cardinals, dressed in black, with 
diamond stars on their hearts. We did not stop to converse, partly be- 
cause the people behind us were trampling on our heels and poking us in 
the back, and partly because we had nothing much to say. On the left 
of the door was the Princess Doria, resplendent with diamonds. When- 
ever new Cardinals are created one of these soirées take place, and they 
get some one of the most distinguished ladies in Rome to receive the 
company for them at the door; to the first reception, everybody who 
likes comes, uninvited, to pay their respects. A more select one takes 
place a few nights after, to which the Cardinals issue invitations only to 
their friends, and those who make interest for them. We made two 
graceful bows to the right and left, and pushed our way forward into the 
masses of people who filled the body of the room. It was a glittering 
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throng with a vengeance; I never saw so many different costumes and 
uniforms crowded together in so small a place in my life; there must 
have been some seven or eight hundred in a space that would not hold 
more than two or three with any degree of comfort. The proportion was 
about six men to one lady, and amongst the Italians six priests to one of 
every other profession. There were all the Cardinals with little bits of 
red caps, like pen-wipers, stuck on the tops of their heads. ‘There was a 
group of six of them, standing all together as we came in, listening to 
one who was holding forth in the most voluble manner: there was no 
mistaking that thick-set man, with those harsh features, which would be 
downright vulgar if they were not somewhat redeemed by the talent 
which you see when you look into his face more closely—it was Cardinal 
Wiseman. Another diminutive man, in a blue and gold uniform, with a 
quiet but shrewd face, was also a lion, and was pointed out to everybody 
as one of the chief ministers. 

There were gentlemen of the clerical profession in all kinds of different 
costumes. Some in long black pinafores put on behind, like an under- 
graduate at an English university; others in tight cassocks, which made 
them look the same size all the way down, like the figures of Noah and 
his children in the arks, which used to supply so much innocent recrea- 
tion in childhood’s happy days; others in black cut-away coats, with 
magnificent diamond orders glittering on their breasts, rings on their 
fingers, and, not unfrequently, belles on their toes, too, by the way; but 
from the highest to the lowest there was one little peculiarity you might 
observe in all of them, which was the power of looking different ways 
with both eyes at once, one over each shoulder, whilst their faces were 
turned towards you. You never saw them gaping and staring about like 
one set of our countrymen, or sticking their chins out, and looking with 
half-closed eyes, as if it were too much exertion to look straight like 
another ; but they began at a man’s feet, and worked him upwards, from 
underneath their eyes. It is not by any means a comfortable sensation 
being looked over in this way, and gives one rather a fit of cold shivers. 
Then they don’t shove through the crowd, stamping on everybody’s toes, 
and saying “ Pardong ’siewr” (as if that was any consolation to the 
agonised sufferer, by the way), but they have a kind of feline way of 
creeping about, and gliding through the most crowded places without 
disturbing anybody. A celebrated beauty was sitting at the upper end of 
the room, and round her was collected a crowd of admirers, her own 
countrymen, passing their remarks on her personal appearance with that 
taste and good breeding for which we are so justly remarkable. 

“Seen Lady Belgravia?” said Jones. 

“© No ; which is she ?” 

“Here, close to you,” with a motion of his elbow in the direction. 
“She was the great belle, you know, Lady Ameiiade Burley ; hasn’t she 
a pretty mouth ?” 

“‘H’m—I think I like her eyes better ; but I tell you what, though, 
she cuts down the foreigners a little, don’t she ?” 

And, after a good stare, Smith and Jones walk on, till somebody else 
strikes them, whose personal appearance they discuss in the same audible 


tone. 
1 wish I was a great beauty; it must be so nice to hear these kind of 


things said of one. 
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There are no invitations to these parties ; everybody walks in, stares 
about, and goes away just when he likes, which is generally tole- 
rably early, for the heat is great, and there is no possibility of sitting 
down. More than half those present were English, and one heard one’s 
native tongue talked on all sides in all its elegant simplicity and Saxon 

urity. 
a i say, trouble you for that swell with a hole in the back of his head ?” 

“‘Which do you mean; next the party in blue and gold, with white 
bags and a yellow stripe ?” 

“No, no, not him; that fellow in blacks and silks, next the hirsute 
individual with a wide-awake under his arm; isn’t that a nobby diamond 
ring he’s got on his finger ?” 

“ Piping hot, isn’t it ?” 

“T believe you ; been running into my boots for some time ; can’t one 
get anything to drink ?” 

‘Well, I heard there were ices somewhere, but they were all melted 
before you could begin to eat ’em, and you had to lap ’em up in a tepid 
state.” 

“ Hang poe ices, I want a glass of beer ; but I suppose there’s no 
getting such a thing in this hole.” 

Oh, dear! if ¢his is the Italian’s idea of our language, no wonder 
they are always telling you, ‘ La lingua Inglese e MOLTo difficile.” 

What tribes of our countrymen there are, to be sure; here are some 
more—two youths with fierce black moustaches ; officers on leave, you 
think, perhaps ? 

Oh dear, no; they are curates of small agricultural parishes in 
England. 

How astonished their flocks would be if they could only see their 
shepherds at this moment; to think that such fierce and fashionable- 
looking individuals could be the same meek youths who only a few short 
weeks back used, each recurring Sabbath, to bleat forth those charming 
discourses, full of little moral platitudes, and of twenty minutes’ duration, 
which were so soothing and agreeable to their hearers. 

There are two more leaning against the door that goes into the little 
inner room, which is set apart for the sacred few. ‘Tall, well made; and 
what people call quite good-looking enough, and what is better still, so 
fresh and clean-looking. 

Extremely nice they look, certainly, dressed in a plain suit of black, one 
hand gracefully thrust into those elegant little trouser-pockets, and the 
other trifling with some little coral ornament dependent from the watch- 
chain. Nobody but an Englishman could achieve such a shirt as that, 
perfectly plain, and as flat as a board on the chest, and the collars the 
same height all the way round, and a miracle of whiteness and smooth- 
ness, such as no words would do justice to. Then the bit of shoe-string, 
exactly half an inch wide and no perceptible thickness, which now acts as 
neckcloth, vice three folds of muslin starched to an agonising degree of 
stiffness, and gills like the jib of a schooner sawing against the cheek- 
bones and utterly destroying the symmetry of the whiskers. Certainly 
we have improved in dress in the last few years; loose sleeves and open 
necks are a move in the right direction, and if any really talented per- 
son would only turn his mind to the subject of hats, and get rid of the 
present chimney-pots, we should do very well. 
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But now comes a stir and a crowding to one corner of the room, 
What can it be? Following the rush, you find the Princess Po- 
lonia’s diamonds are the bait that has drawn everybody, and you see 
them glittering in‘the distance. Really they are quite magnificent ; 
but fancy having to wear that great, heavy tiara on the top of your head, 
or those strings of blazing stones as big as nuts on your neck! 

Still one would go through a good deal to be the object of so much 
attention; it must be very agreeable to have all‘the people crowding 
round, and standing up on tip-toes to stare at one in this way. There is 
one lady has pursued her investigations so far, that she has actually got 
her hand in the middle of the edifice on the back of the Princess's i. 
and is fondling one of the largest of the gems, as if she would like to 
pinch it off, as we have no doubt she would. Thanks to Mr. M. A. Tit- 
marsh, we have had a good deal of snobbism exposed, but there is still 
plenty left to wage war against. Notwithstanding that it ts so snobbish, 
though, one can’t help taking a good stare on the sly. They certainly 
are most magnificent; one never sees anything like them in England; 
there are about four times as many, and they are five times as large as 
even Mrs. Skewton’s, but then they have not the same touching little 
romance attached to them which gives such a peculiar interest to those 
gems. 

In a party of this kind, where everybody is covered with jewels and 
gold, we think it looks much more distingué to be perfectly plain, and it 
is especially desirable when you can’t eclipse ‘‘ the foreigners,” as we call 
them—though, after all, it ts their own country. So, as none of our 
great ladies have anything like such jewels as these, we can flatter our 
national yanity by saying, “ After all, how much better and more aristo- 
eratic the Duchess looked in her simple pink dress, without any ornament, 
than all the Contessas and Principessas in their diamonds; and I am 
sure I had sooner have a black coat on, than that sky-blue affair, with a 
wreath of gold laurels in the small of the back, like the fat little man 
whose sword gave me such a bang on the shins as he passed just now.” 
There is another distinguished individual, rather like his late Majesty 
Louis Philippe, with a red coat covered with gold, pale orange-coloured 
trousers, and a poor man’s plaister worn outside over his chest. He is 
standing under the chandelier, just in front of three ladies in chairs. 
Notwithstanding his glorious apparel, you see he is at a loss for conversa- 
tion, and is racking his brains for something to say. One can see it all ; 
he is utterly wretched, and yet is afraid to go away; so he looks up at 
the ceiling, and then uneasily around him, frowns and bites his lips, and 
yet, good Heavens! he can’t think of anything. Ah! he is inspired at 
last—he has got an idea, and he stoops down to deliver himself of it, 
when some melted wax drips down from the chandelier above, and catches 
him exactly between the ears, on which he turns very red, as well he may, 
for it must have burnt horribly, and moves off with tears in his eyes. 
Notwithstanding his exalted position, whatever it may be, do you suppose 
that man is happy at this moment? If one may judge from his counte- 
nance, he carries an aching heart beneath that poor man’s plaister. 

However, it is nine o'clock, and we are beginning to get tired of it, so, 
edging our way through the crowds of cardinals, monsignores, diplomats, 
soldiers, and civilians, towards the door, we again ran the gauntlet of 
the stairs; a magnificent gentleman, with a cocked hat enveloped in a 
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sponge bag, calls the carriage, and we return home very glad to have 
seen the kind of thing once, but not caring much if we never go to 
another. 

Il.—MIDNIGHT MASS IN SAINT PETER'S. 

A few nights afterwards we were present at a very different scene. It 
was Christmas eve, and all the rest of the world went to hear evening 
mass at Santa Maria Maggiore, at seven o'clock, where there was a grand 
service, and the Pope assisted in person ; but knowing what a crush there 
would be at that hour, and what little chance of seeing anything, we 
determined to sit up and go to St. Peter’s at three in the morning. It 
was rather an undertaking, and we were more than once nearly giving 
in and going to bed; however, afterwards we were glad not to have given 
way to the inclination, as it certainly was a sight to see. We left the 
Piazza di Spagna a little after two, and it still wanted nearly half an hour 
to the time when we arrived at St. Peter’s. The big bell was booming a 
summons to the prayers as we crossed the square, an invitation which had 
not been attended to by many. A few shadowy figures stalking about in 
front of the portico was all we saw. On entering the church the effect 
was truly overwhelming ; we think the vastness and grandeur of the 
building was rendered all the more impressive by the depths of darkness 
around, which darkness was only made the more apparent by a few lamps 
down the middle of the nave. There was a solemn silence that was 
quite oppressive; ghostly figures were gliding round the gloomy pillars, 
and a small crowd collected round the entrance of one of the chapels on 
the left, in which the service was to take place. We stood breathless and 
silent for some time just inside the doors. We think we shall recollect that 
first view, and the feeling of awe that came over us, as long as we live. 

Opposite us in the distance, shining like a crown set with jewels, was 
the tomb of St. Peter, round which seventy-six lamps burn night and 
day ; and behind it, on the high altar, were six tall wax candles, three 
on each side, with a golden cross between. They burned with a soft, 
steady light, which did not serve to illuminate any of the surrounding 
objects, but just enabled you to trace the form of the altar and the spiral 
pillars of the baldachino, which covers the whole. 

The iron gates of the chapel were still closed, and some men in long 
white muslin jackets, with purple skirts, were lighting the candles by 
means of a al with a flame at the end. We walked down to the tomb, 
which is in the centre of the cross under the dome, and there sat down 
on a bench; and, in company of a French soldier, waited till the service 
began. Gradually our eyes became accustomed to the darkness, and we 
began to make out the gigantic pillars and arches and the vast dome over 
our heads, while some of the familiar objects became dimly visible. Op- 
posite was the bronze figure of St. Peter sitting in a chair, with one foot 
extended, which all the faithful kiss on entering the church. Last time 
we were here we saw crowds of people doing so, and others prostrate 
before it; and then to think it is quite possible that it may not be St. 
Peter after all, but a statue of Jupiter Capitolinus, altered by St. Leo to 
represent the apostle ! 

We were leaning against the baldachino, a canopy of four twisted 
columns, which covers the high altar and the tomb of the saint, and 
underneath ug his mouldering remains are lying. Within a few short 
years of his burial here, a church was raised over his tomb by that suc- 
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cessor who had been set apart by himself for the holy office. The form 
of the original building has been altered and enlarged ; each succeeding 
generation has added something to the magnificence of its internal 
decoration, but the site is still the same. Underneath this altar lie the 
bones of that apostle to whom the Saviour addressed the words, ‘ Feed 
my sheep.” Here they were conveyed after he had filled the measure of 
his love for his Lord and Saviour by dying in defence of the religion 
that He had founded. Here they have remained ever since undisturbed. 
Look up into the glorious dome, and there through the darkness you can 
almost discern the Saviour’s words graven in gigantic letters round its 
base: ‘‘Tu es Petrus et super hanc Petram zditicabo ecclesiam meam, 
et tibi dabo claves regni ccoelorum.” And here below he is lying with a 
circle of flame like a martyr’s crown above his head! 

As we sit in the solemn darkness and realise all this, who could attempt 
to describe the thoughts and feelings that the remembrance arouses ? 

Three o’clock soon comes, and the ringing of a bell near the chapel 
informed us that the service was about to begin ; a crowd of people were 
collected by this time, which we joined, and found a place just inside the 
door. We had scarcely taken up our position before the ceremony com- 
menced ; first came a long train of boys walking two and two, all 
dressed the same, in purple petticoats and white muslin bodies, like the 
men who were lighting the candles. These entered, and ranged them- 
selves each side of the chapel. Next came some priests, attired in pale 

ellow robes reaching down to their feet, and a large gold spade em- 
broidered on the back; in the middle of these was the bishop in a 
gorgeous dress of yellow and gold, with a high yellow mitre on the top 
of his head ; these all entered with their hands held palm to palm and 
pointing forwards. Whilst the procession was coming in, the organ 
played some beautiful music in a most joyous strain ; it was one of those 
airs which keeps running through the whole piece with variations : first 
the treble taking it up, and then the bass, whilst the treble played an 
accompaniment. ' 

The bishop, whose name I did not catch, was a mild-looking old man, 
with a gentle face, which was deeply wrinkled. He was conducted up 
the steps to the altar, and there by the priests was placed in a chair, 
where he remained all through the service. But before it commenced 
they crowded round him, and his mitre was taken off with great cere- 
mony. In front of the altar were two large candelabras, shaped like 
palm-trees, with a forest of wax candles in each. Besides these were two 
others, in a crescent shape, with twenty-four lights in each ; and the 
whole of the rest of the chapel was brilliantly illuminated. In front of 
the altar and about the middle of the chapel was a reading-desk, with a 
large book on it; from where we stood we could see the notes printed 
black and red in a large type. 

I can’t pretend exactly to describe the service, all of which consisted 
of music, but two priests at the commencement chanted from this 
volume, and at intervals the singers joined in full chorus. There were 
two organs, one on each side above the stalls, with a gallery in 
front, in which the singers stood, led by a man ata small desk witha 
roll of paper in his hand, who beat time most audibly with it on the 
music-stand. The music was pretty, but it was difficult to divest oneself 
of the idea of its being rather theatrical, partly from this man’s leading 
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but chiefly from the character of the music itself, which was rather of the 
Italian operatic school than the more devotional strains of Mozart, and 
Beethoven, or Handel, to which we are accustomed in our cathedrals. 

The thing that struck us as the most extraordinary was the wonderful 
way in which the service was cut up. A few words from the desk, then 
some ‘solo or chorus from the galleries, the advancing of various priests, 
going through ceremonies of bowing each way, and kneeling for a 
few seconds; the surrounding of the bishop, and taking off and putting 
on his mitre. Of course we did not understand even half of these ; and, 
indeed, the various forms and ceremonies were so numerous and so compli- 
cated that it seemed a wonder how they could recollect them themselves. 
Meanwhile the heat from the wax candles was intense, and the smell of 

rlic from the crowd round us overpowering ; how some delicate English 
adies, who were standing near us, could bear it, was extraordinary, but 
we suppose there is nothing they won’t go through in the service of sight- 
seeing. What with the heat, the overpowering fumes of the incense, and 
other not so agreeable odours, we found it was more than we could manage. 
The bishop, too, looked dreadfully knocked up; he yawned repeatedly, 
and the wrinkles on his poor old face got deeper and deeper. We arc sure 
he must have been longing to have been in bed, if the truth could have 
been known, and it was melancholy to see him, as he sat wagging his 
head from side to side every five seconds, in return to the salutations of 
those who kept passing mkeugiiog him in the course of the service. 

One thing that surprised us very much was to see him constantly 
_— on the ground on the very steps of the altar! this all the rest of 

e priests did also. We don’t know any more disagreeable sight anywhere, 
especially when the operation is attended with certain preliminary 
hydraulic processes of the most audible description; but to see it going 
on in a church does, indeed, surprise one. In Paris there is generally a 
notice affixed to the pillars, or some conspicuous place, requesting every 
one, out of reverence, to abstain; but here, at the fountain head, they 
don’t appear to consider it the least desecration. 

In most cases,’ it must do one good seeing these ceremonies once 
in @ way, as, without wishing to give an opinion as to their suitableness 
for a people of a different temperament to ourselves, we think the sight 
must make all members of our Church more attached to their own more 
simple form of worship, where the congregation take their share in the 
service, and raise their voices in prayer and praise to their Creator 
with the priest; where the service is carried on in a language which is 
understood by the people, and where the prayers are all worded with that 
beautiful simplicity that the most illiterate can understand, and with that 
wonderful vs deeraftanet that each may find something to express his 
own particular wants and satisfy his own desires. 

It struck half-past four before we left. We stood for a few minutes at 
the top of the steps outside ; the cold night air was most refreshing, after 
the sickly fumes of incense, the crowd and heat we had just left. The 
crescent moon was high in the heavens, and filling the square with her 
soft silver light ; not a cloud to be seen, and the stars, like diamonds, 
brightly shining from their deep blue setting; while the only sound that 
broke the stillness of the night was the plashing of the fountains, as the 
stream shot high into the air and fell in thousands of drops into the 
water below. There was a lesson there, we think, that spoke to the heart, 
if inclined to read it. 
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MR. JOLLY GREEN’S ACCOUNT OF THE PEACE DEPUTATION 
TO ST. PETERSBURG. 


I. 


HOW I CAME TO JOIN THE DEPUTATION. 


ONE morning, early in January last, I was sitting before breakfast in 
my cabinet de travaille (as, in the language of statesmen, a diplomatic 
studio is invariably called), and engaged in drawing up, on gilt-edged 
paper, the heads of a “Note,” which it was my intention to send to 
Vienna, for the purpose of settling the Turkish question, when Blithers 
entered and gave me a letter that had just arrived by the post. 

I was somewhat surprised and not altogether pleased with the super- 
_ scription, which was written in a very formal hand, for it was simply 

addressed to 
JOLLY GREEN, 
STAMBOUL VILLA, 
Saint Joun’s Woop, 


without any titular or senatorial addition. I was half disposed, indeed, 
to throw the letter into the waste-paper basket, unopened, when the 
post-mark, “ Birmingham,” caught my eye. Observing this, I paused, 
thinking it not improbable that some of the leading gun-makers of the 
lace might have written to ask my opinion about the efficacy of the new 
plan of loading cannon at the breech (by dropping the bullets through 
the touch-hole before ramming the powder well down), and with a smile 
of contempt at the writer’s ignorance of the Statute of Precedence, I 
opened the envelope, the seal on which—copied to all appearance from 
one of the antique Poniatowski gems—represented a dove with an olive- 
branch in its beak. My surprise increased when I read as follows : 


“ Birmingham, Ninth of First Month, 1854. 


‘¢ FrrEND GREEN,—Peracventure Thee hast heard how that a depu- 
tation from the Society, commonly called Quakers, purposeth shortly to 
travel to the city called Petersburg, to pray the Man, Nicholas, Ruler of 
all the Russias, to hold back his arm from the smiting wherewith he now 
threateneth the Eastern parts of Europe. Nevertheless, Thee canst not 
know—forasmuch as it only this day came to pass—that myself and 
brethren selected for this good work, lacking yet another like unto our- 
selves, have taken counsel together to discover such a one, and Thee art 
the person on whom our choice hath fallen: for, of a surety, there is 
none other in this land but Thyself fit for the undertaking. Wherefore, 
if it so pleaseth Thee to accompany us on our journey—bearing Thy 
share in the needful expenses thereof—I pray Thee to hold Thyself in 
readiness to depart for the aforesaid city of Petersburg by the twentieth 
day of this first month, and to advise me of Thy resolve per return of 


post. 


‘“ Henry Beans or BrrMInGcHAM.” 
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“ What a singular coincidence!” I exclaimed, as soon as I had perused 
the preceding communication. ‘And yet, after all, there is nothing 
astonishing in the fact that, whenever any remarkable effort is to be 
made, I am invariably appealed to.” 

I need not remind the public that such was actually the case at the 
very moment to which I refer, for, as I have observed, I was in the act 
of inditing a State Paper on the Affairs of the East—in the full expec- 
tation of being requested to do so by Lord Cl—r—nd—n,—when the 
letter of Mr. Beans was a into my hands. Although the natural gal- 
lantry of my disposition had, for several months, been prompting me to 
gird on my Turkish sabre and rush to the Danube to defend the Hareem 
of the Sublime Porte—our august ally—still, trained in the same school 
of diplomacy with Lord Ab—rd—n (which may be fairly called “The 
Green School”), I could not bring myself to think that war was utterly 
inevitable, and therefore the Birmingham proposition presented itself in a 
favourable point of view. Uninfluenced by the tribute so justly paid to 
my mental capacity, I could not but feel conscious that if anything were 
capable of altering the inflexible determination of the Czar, it was a viva 
voce representation from myself. That was evidently the last chance 
which remained for preserving the peace of Europe, and though it 
entailed upon me considerable personal sacrifices by leaving England 
just as Parliament was about to assemble, I decided upon accompanying 
—I should say, heading —the Quaker deputation. As soon, therefore, as 
I had breakfasted and read the Times, after which operations my mind 
always seems more luminous, though I am not able to account for the 
fact, I returned an answer to Mr. Beans, assuring him that he might 
reckon upon my unflinching co-operation, and begging him to believe 
that an “entente cordiale” was henceforth permanently established be- 
tween myself and the Society of Friends. I added, in a postscript, that 
I should be happy if Mr. Beans and his fellow-members of the Deputation 
would do me the favour of dining with me at Stamboul Villa on the day 
before that which was fixed for our departure, and I need scarcely say 
that my invitation was readily accepted. 

Having given in my adhesion to the doctrine of peaceable interference, 
my next object was to prepare for the journey. Being aware of the 
peculiar ideas of the Quakers respecting costume, and having no fancy 
dresses in my wardrobe that at all resembled theirs, it was necessary for 
me to order several new suits of clothes. I did not, of course, go to my 
own tailor, Titefitt, of Albemarle-street, not wishing to hurt his feelings, 
but drove to a house in the City patronised by “ Friends,” who, generally, 
had their own materials made up. I was not the sort of customer to be 
seen every day at the shop of Messrs. Sleek and Soaper—such was the 
designation of the firm—but they made no difficulty in equipping me 
according to my wish; on the supposition, I imagine, that I had had a 
“call,” and that the spirit had moved me to find them out. Their cloth 
was substantial, their cut unexceptionable, and their prices———well, it is 
not worth while to say much «an that, though Titefitt charges con- 
siderably less, but then, I dare say, he puts less stuff in his skirts than 
Messrs. Sleek and Soaper. What I wanted was, to look as like a Quaker 
as possible, and when | put on my new garments, and showed myself to 
Blithers in a long, collarless, single-breasted coat, drab breeches and 
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gaiters, a white neckcloth without a bow, grey silk gloves, and a broad- 
brimmed beaver hat, his admiration and astonishment were unbounded. 

“If ever I see a Quaker behind, you're him, sir!” exclaimed Blithers, 
as I took a turn before my cheval glass. 

“ Behind!” said I— your expression is not grammatical; you mean 
‘before’—in every sense of the word I should think.” 

“ Begging your parding, sir,’ replied my butler, dogmatically, “I 
means what I sez; behind.” 

“ And why not before also?’ I asked, with some irritation. 

*¢ Because, sir,” answered Blithers, submissively, ‘ you'll excuse me, 
but I’m bound to speak, I never yet see a Quaker in mousetarshers !” 

The poor fellow was probably right; I didn’t, myself, recollect to have 
observed any of the fraternity so adorned; but the truth is, I was so 
accustomed to see my face in the glass that I overlooked this slight 
anachronism. I had allowed my moustaches to grow when first it 
became possible that they might one day be necessary for the defence of 
Turkey, and they had now become so completely a part of myself, that 
without them any one might have disputed my identity. Had I shaved, 
I should have been quite an “alter Ego” (as Cardinal Wolsey remarked 
to Henry VIII.), and even my most intimate friends would have failed 
to recognise Jolly Green beneath the garb of a Quaker. It was not 
likely, after all the trouble and expense I had been put to in the matter 
—for, let me assure the public, a fine pair of moustaches (like mine) cost 
both money and time—it was not likely, I repeat, that I was going to 
deprive myself of those manly ornaments merely to gratify a ridiculous 
prejudice ; so I frowned Blithers down, and dismissed him to clean his 
forks and spoons, a more congenial occupation, for such a mind as his, 
than that of criticising my personal appearance. 

Having arranged my external affairs, I now busied myself with mental 
preparation. The “ Vienna Note” which I had intended to write was 
now no longer called for, so I set aside my rough memoranda until some 
future European crisis—for which, without doubt, they will be equally 
useful—and turning to my French grammar, commenced a series of exer- 
cises in the personal pronouns, with the object of attaining precision in 
the art of thee-ing and thou-ing in that language. It was desirable, also, 
that I should make my will before I set out for Saint Petersburg, as I 
was literally thrusting my head—like Daniel—into the bear’s mouth,— 
and this demanded some share of my attention, on account of a codicil, 
by which I proposed to leave (with a lock of my hair) a tolerably round 
sum to the Sultan Abdul Medjid. I wished—out of respect to that 
potentate—to have worded the codicil in Turkish, but was obliged to 
forego the pleasure, in consequence of my not being sufficiently familiar 
with the pot-hooks and hangers of the Moslemah; however, I made up 
for the absence of Oriental calligraphy by introducing as many flourishes 
into the writing as I could, amongst them being one which bore a very 
accurate resemblance—at a distance—to a Swan in a sailing attitude,—a 
pictorial effect which I had learnt to portray “with plastic pen” at 
school. But there was something even more important—at least for the 
moment—than this; viz., the framing of an Address to the Emperor of 
Russia on our presentation. I should, of course, have infinitely preferred 
an off-hand oration, as it would have afforded greater scope for my elo- 
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quence; but there is an — in dealing with monarchs, however 
barbarous, which cannot be dispensed with, and I consoled myself by 
thinking that in one of my private interviews I should be able to speak, 
like a Cicerone, ad Libitum. This did not, however, prevent me from 
preparing a masterly explosif, on paper, of the true cause of quarrel 
between Turkey and Russia, which, by a felicitous application of epithets, 
I contrived to render as agreeable to the Imperial listener as such a 
document could possibly be made. As there is always a secret article 
annexed to international treaties, I resolved to say nothing about this 
holographic Address until the right time came for producing it. 

It may easily be supposed that, with so much business on my hands, 
the time flew rapidly by, and the 19th of January arrived before I was 
well aware of it. Dunstan as the clock, the Birmingham members of 
the deputation arrived that day to dinner, Mr. Beans heading the pro- 
cession into Stamboul Villa. He had previously written to say that he 
should be accompanied by Friends Starch and Stiff, but at the last mo- 
ment the latter was suddenly taken very unwell, and they were obliged 
to come away without him. Of course I politely lamented the cause of 
his absence, though, in reality, I was glad of it, as it would render the 
other two more dependent on my intellectual energies. Our meeting was 
a very cordial one; and as each of the Friends shook ‘me by the hand, 
I could perceive a glow of satisfaction on their features, developed 
by a smile, at the compliment which I had paid them in assuming 
their national costume. I gave them an excellent dinner, which they 
thoroughly enjoyed, taking their wine like men. The objects of our 
mission to the Czar were very fully entered into, but as the proceedings 
of Cabinet Councils are never revealed, I shall observe a Ministerial 
silence on all that was said, with the exception of one thing that simply 
concerned myself. I soon discovered that port was the favourite 
beverage of my two allies, and while the third bottl—1834 wine—was 
being discu I suggested to Mr. Beans that, if he and Starch had no 
objection, I was prepared, for the good of the public service and as a mark 
of personal respect to themselves, to forego for awhile my patrimonial 
appellation, and, instead of Green, assume the humble name of Drab. 

“It is false heraldry, I am aware,” said I, “to put colour over colour, 
but when one has to deal with so astute a personage as the Emperor 
Nicholas, all stratagems are lawful.” 

Mr. Beans replied in the following words: 

“Friend Green,” he said—and | fancied I detected a slight tendency 
to hiccough in his accents—“ I know nowé (sic) about the vanity called 
‘heraldry,’ but clearly Thee art wrong. Drab is no colour, and wast 
Thou to lay it on, even as with a trowel, it could not hinder Thee from 
being Green.” 

I was astonished that he should decline my flattering offer, but as I de- 
tected a latent compliment in his answer, I did not press the question 
further ; we finished the bottle and had no matter; if the two 
Friends manifested a desire for soda-water (and br—ndy) next morning; 
let my hospitality bear the blame. 
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II. 
OUR JOURNEY TO ST. PETERSBURG. 


On the morning of the 20th of January, “We Three”—like the 
witches in Macbeth—“ met again” on the platform of the South-Eastern 
Railway, where we booked ourselves all the way through to Berlin. It 
is so beaten a track from Ostend to Cologne, that I shall make no obser- 
vations on the places we passed until we reached that city; nor of 
Cologne itself shall I say more than that the form of government there, 
during the middle ages, must have been singularly monarchical, for at 
one period there were not less than Three Kings who reigned at the same 
time, in proof of which their royal skulls, with their ¢rowns on, are exhi- 
bited in the cathedral. This is even more remarkable than the co-ex- 
istence of the Two Kings of Brentford. Nearly as brief must be my 
account of the journey from Cologne to Berlin. Here, however, are a 
few of the notes which I made en route. 

“ Giitersloh.—An excellent station, with an admirable buffet, well 
supplied with German sandwiches, called ‘Butterbrot,’ made of West- 
phalia ham and Pumpernickel, both cut very thick, which obliges one to 
open one’s mouth very wide to get at them. Mem.—Pumpernickel is, 
without doubt, the celebrated black bread of the Spartans ; it is soft 
(when new) and rather sweet. It is the favourite food of the West- 
phalian horses, and is eaten at royal tables. A glass of German gin, 
called Steenhiiger, is a very pleasant accompaniment. Friend Beans 
must have thought so, for he swallowed three in quick succession. 

Minden.—Here are the celebrated ‘ Porta Westphalica,’ or * West- 
phalian Gates,’ which were erected to keep the French out of the town 
when the great battle was fought of which Campbell has given so vivid 
a description in his well-known poem. 

Bickheburg.—The Elector of this Principality bears the singular title 
of Prince Highandlow-Shillingsworth.* His army is not a large one, 
being represented by two sentries in front of the palace ; one of them a 
real soldier, the other painted on the wall to resemble him. 

Hanover.—Formerly called Scratch’em ; the origin of the word un- 
known. Perhaps on account of the rats, of which great numbers came 
over to England with George III. The women said to be very beau- 
tiful. ‘Those I saw at the station could not, therefore, have been natives. 
\ observed that they had very thick ankles. Incline to the opinion that 
all German females wear boots under their stockings. 

Brunswick.—Noted for sausages. Beans and I ate one apiece. This 
was the birthplace of Henry the Lion, a kind of Centaur, half-man, half- 
lion. At the bzffet here, we each took a glass of Mum, very sweet, 
sticky stuff, like treacle, with a flavour of hemp. It made me sick; the 
Friends liked it; said it comforted them. Suppose it did, for they both 
fell asleep directly afterwards. Mem.—Mum was the Pagan God of 
Silence, formerly worshipped in these parts. 








* Note by the Printer’s Devil.“ I beg to correct Mr. Green’s orthography. He 
means Prince Hohenlohe-Schillingsfurst, who has no palace at Biickeburg. The 
gallant troops to which he alludes are raised at the sole expense of the Prince of 
Schaumburg-Lippe. 
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Magdeburg.—The famous Baron Munchausen was confined in this 


fortress for many ee and would probably have died in 


not been delivered from it by the kind-hearted Tilly, whose memory is 


idolised in the town. 
Tilly. The ancient Emperors of Magdeburg must have practised bigamy, 
since the statues of Otho and his two wives are still to be seen in the 
market-place.” 

Had I consulted my own inclinations merely, I would gladly have 
stayed a few days at Berlin; but as I knew that all Europe was breath- 
lessly awaiting the issue of my journey to the North, I sternly resolved 


to push on, after sleeping only a single night in that capital. 


— if he had 


The late Baron Haynau very much resembled 


It made 


very little difference to Friend Beans or Friend Starch, for they were not 
sight-seers, and slept as comfortably in the railway carriages as if they 
had been in their own beds; indeed, they seldom woke up except at 


meals, leaving all the head-work for me to do. 


At Konigsberg, how- 


ever, which place we reached on the fifth day after leaving London, we 
bade adieu to the rail; and although the britschka which I hired to take 
us on to St. Petersburg was both roomy and comfortable, my stout Friends, 
between whom I sat, were jolted by the posting in Russia rather more 


than they seemed to like. 


It was all the same to me whether I travelled 


on a bed of down or a couch of steel, for I had braced myself up to the 
enterprise with a firmness and resolution which nothing could appal, and 
as we drew near the banks of the Nemzan my lion-heartedness was fully 
roused by the recollection that I was treading in the track of monarchs 


who on these shores had struggled for the empire of the world. 


The 


intelligent reader will at once perceive that I allude to the battle of 
Tilsit, which was fought in the middle of this very river, when Napoleon 
led his cavalry in flat-bottomed boats (the same he used when he invaded 
England) against the combined forces of the Empress Catherine and 
Frederic of Prussia 

Our travelling party crossed the Nemzan exactly at the same spot, 
gallantly breasting the waters on a large raft which conveyed our car- 


riage. 


We shortly 


afterwards came to the Prussian barrier, where a 


large wooden bar, painted black and white, like a magpie, was raised for 
us to pass through. We then traversed the neutral ground, a wide, 
sandy plain, closely resembling the deserts of Arabia, and after labouring 
over it for some distance, my companions fancied they saw a few scat- 
tered houses in the distance, but I assured them that it was only the 
mirage, of which I had frequently read,—an optical delusion that often 
misleads travellers, causing them to imagine a great deal more than ever 


really happens. 


Friend Beans was inclined to be obstinate, and as we 


drew near the Russian frontier pointed, as if in confirmation of his asser- 
tion, to two buildings, which I afterwards found were the Barracks and 
I merely retorted by a quiet smile, for it was too absurd to 


Post-office. 


suppose that those were the houses he believed he had seen. 


With the 


desire, I suppose, of being unlike their neighbours, the Russians have 
painted their arnpive-gee (as I may call it, though it consists of only a 


single bar) red and white. 


It was guarded by a party of Cossacks, 


armed with lances, two of whom crossed their weapons before the horses, 
while their lieutenant came forward and—in wretched French—demanded 


our passports. I was somewhat disposed to resist this outrage; but sud- 
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denly recollecting that I had not presented myself at the Russian frontier 
in my usual warlike capacity, and that it would have compromised 
Friends Beans and Starch had I knocked the Cossack officer down,— 
besides rendering the success of our mission doubtful,—I gave up the 
required document, and my companions, at my instigation, did the same. 
‘They were, of course, en régle; I was too old a traveller not to have 
taken care of that; and it may, perhaps, interest the public to know, 
that immediately after I had obtained the necessary signatures in London, 
from the Foreign-office and elsewhere, 1 went to the Photographic 
establishment in Bond-street, and had my likeness taken on paper, and 
pasted inside my passport—thus doubly verifying my identity, The 
Cossack chief appeared satisfied, for, with a grin of mingled ferocity and 
servility, he handed back our papers, and intimated that we were at 
liberty to proceed under the escort of one of his troop, who conducted us 
as far as Polangen, Here we were handed over to the civil power, and 
obliged to enter the Custom-house, which, absurdly enough, is situated 
many versts from the sea, and cannot, therefore, be of much use, Still, 
with the doggedness which is peculiar to the Russian character, the 
Douaniers (I suppose I must call them so) insisted upon searching our 
baggage, and their numerical superiority being so great, I calmly sub- 
mitted. When they were about to commence operations, the principal 
official made some observation to me, to which I did not reply, disdaining 
to bandy words with a Déspot’s slave, and he then addressed himself to 
Friend Beans, who presently whispered in my ear that the ceremony of 
examination might be avoided if a trifle were offered, I had nothing 
contraband of my own to declare, but as I could not answer for the two 
Friends, who seemed anxious to avoid the inspection, I quietly told Beans 
I would settle with the man, who, I added, was a fool not to have spoken 
to me in the first instance. I therefore called the dull functionary aside, 
and slipping into his outstretched palm a note for thirty roubles (about 
five-and-twenty shillings), he turned round, bestowed half a dozen hearty 
kicks upon his stooping employés, which sent them flying across the 
room, and our trunks were taken back to the carriage without even being 
opened, This lesson was, I trust, not lost on Friends Beans and Starch, 
who but for my presence of mind would have been subjected to great 
inconvenience. 

As travellers in Russia are allowed to have as many horses as they 
like—and as H—r M—j—sty always opens P—rl—m—nt with eight 
horses, I ordered that number to be harnessed to the britschka, and de- 
sired the postmaster to tell the yemshick (or postilion) that if he drove us 
well, I would double the usual gratuity of “ tea-money”—a phrase which 
may sound strangely in the ears of those who are not aware that the 
-Russians never by any chance drink ardent spirits. Oddly enough, how- 
ever, tea has the effect in that cold climate of making people so drunk, 
that you could hardly imagine they were such rigid disciples of Father 
Mathew. These yemshicks are not dressed like English postilions, but 
wear a sheepskin fastened round their waists by a broad belt, a dark felt 
hat with a turkey’s feather in it, large, heavy, fishermen’s boots, and a 
bell at their girdle like a muffin-man ; Bob Newman would certainly 
stare if he saw such a turn out as a Russian postchaise ready to start. 

I was not very much impressed by the maguificence of the town of 
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Polangen. The greater wid of the inhabitants are Jews, who appear in 
the streets in long, ash-coloured garments (emblematic of the fallen con- 
dition of man, who, as the poet says, “is nothing but ashes and dust”) ; 
their hats are made with very wide flaps (in fact, regular “ broad- 
brims,” like ours); and their beards sweep the ground. The women, 
on the other hand, with the levity of their sex, array themselves in the 

est colours, and wear nose-jewels of the costliest description—a custom 
which the Jewish females have observed ever since the time when they 
spoiled the Egyptians. I have prepared a great many notes of our 
journey (with a view to an octavo volume very shortly), but I feel that 
the public are anxious to see me in St. Petersburg, therefore I shall 
hurry on, remarking very briefly on the places that interposed between 
us and the capital. Our route lay through Courland, and as I continued 
to double the fees of the yemshicks at every post-house, we galloped over 
the sandy roads and through the pine-apple forests at a famous pace ; 
too fast, indeed, for Beans and Starch, who were every moment in fear 
of being overturned, but scarcely rapid enough for me, who, as I pene- 
trated deeper into the Czar’s dominions, felt the spirit of another 
Mazeppa maddening my British pulses. Of Mittav, the capital of 
Courland, I need only say that Lord Byron once lived here in a small 
house painted green, with white window-frames—he mentions the fact, I 
think, somewhere in his poems—and that his ancestors had a palace on 
the river Aa, which runs through the town. The next place of note was 
Riga, where our passports were forcibly taken from us, and we were 
compelled to pay a silver rouble apiece for a personal description. 
Friends Beans and Starch submitted to this imposition without a murmur, 
but I at once entered a protest in the English language, which, as the 
Russian authorities would not receive it, I posted in a letter to the Times 
newspaper, where I believe it was inserted as the first leading article of 
the day. I believe it was mainly owing to this spirited act of mine 
that we afterwards recovered our original passports in St. Petersburg. 
Riga is a wretched place, and its crooked, ill-paved streets, with a deep 
gutter running through the middle of them, are fit emblems of the 
tortuous policy of the Cz—r. At Valmar, the capital of Livonia, we 
slept at “The Emperor’s Jack Boots,” a large hotel, painted green and 
yellow, kept by a Boyard named Chousekin, who understands the 
management of a private bill as well as Mr. Br—th—rt—n. At Dorpat, 
the Oxford of Russia, I made a few sketches of university men in primi- 
tive sheepskin garments, who, I was told, consume the midnight oil in 
a different way from most students: instead of reading by the light it 
gives they are in the habit of drinking it. I should have liked to have 
stopped for a day’s sport in the Lake of Peipus, where the frozen fish are 
caught in such large quantities, but unluckily this vast sheet of water 
was covered with ice, so instead of my getting hold of the Caviare it 
was Caviare tome. Many other places we passed through in the dark, 
which prevents my giving any account of them; and at length, on the 
thirteenth day from our leaving London, we entered the Riga gate of 
St. Petersburg, through a triumphal arch of granite, erected, I presume, 
for the occasion. 
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Ill. 
THE CAPITAL OF THE CZAR. 


HavinG explained who we were to the Triumphant-gate keeper, I 
ordered the yemshick to drive to the Bugskoi Hotel, on the Nevski- 
Prospekt (the Regent-street of St. Petersburg), which house had been 
recommended to me by the Boyard Chousekin. The proprietor of the 
Bugskoi received us with much respect, and conducted us up a very dirty 
staircase to a splendid and well-carpeted saloon on the first floor, mag- 
nificently furnished with sofas of crimson velvet, gorgeous looking- 
glasses, splendid damask curtains, and other upholsterial luxuries, in- 
cluding an enormous stove, which stood in the centre of the apartment. 
The size of this drawing-room may be inferred from the fact that it gave 
eee at one extremity to three large bedrooms, furnished with equal 

ndour. 

It was a fortunate thing for himself that the proprietor of the Bugskoi 
spoke English with tolerable facility. Foreigners, when they possess 
this accomplishment, never omit an opportunity of showing it off, and lL 
soon detected the fact; but as it was not to be expected that his fluency 

ed mine, I hit upon an ingenious method—founded upon the obser- 
vations I had made since I entered Russia—of making our conversation 
perfectly intelligible. 

“ Landlordskoi,” said I, “ these gentlemen and myself are Friends.” 

“<I suppose that,” he replied, bowing and smiling, “since you travel 
together.” 

I saw his error, but, as I did not go to St. Petersburg to teach theology, 
I took no notice of it. 

** Yes,” I continued, “‘ Friends par excellence. This is Friend Bean- 
skim—this, Friend Starchoff—and I am Friend Greenskoi, perhaps I 
ought to say, Jollykin Greenskoi. We have come here to transact some 
important business with thy Emperorskoi! It is most probable that we 
shall dine with him every day while we stay, but we shall breakfast and 
sleep in thy house of entertainment for man and horse, and I trust we 
shall find ourselves comfortable, as it would be a subject of great regret 
to me to be obliged to denounce thee in the Englishkoi papers.” 

“I shall do all I can to make everything agreeable to your lord- 
ships,” answered the landlord, who was satisfied we were persons of con- 

n. : 

“Friend,” interposed Beans, “the word lordship is a vain and un- 
suitable——” 

I saw what Beans meant, but this was no time for repudiating any 
title by which we might be addressed, so in my turn I interrupted him. 

‘¢ Give me leave,” I said—“ I think Thee hast confided all matters to 
my discretion.” Then, turning to the landlord, who stood in an attitude 
of the deepest humility, I added — ‘Send up our baggage—pre- 
pare some lunchsky—and order a coach and six to be at the door im an 


hour's time, to convey us to the Palace.” 

“Your pardon, my lord,” returned the proprietor of the Bugskoi— 
“but I am compel to inform you that you must first of all go to the 
Foreigners’ Office for a billet de seyour. I dare not let you do else.” 


“ What if we don’t obey ?” observed I, quoting Shakspeare. 
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“Then,” said the man, “I shall. get the knout, and you will be kick 
out of St. Petersburg.” 

The Dev—that is to say, the Wicked One!” I exclaimed—all the 
facts contained in (the pocket edition of) ‘ Elizabeth, or the Exiles of 
Siberia,” rushing at once to my recollection. ‘Well, sooner than harm 
Thee, landlordskoi, we will do as Thee suggests ;” an amicable arrange- 
ment to which Friends Beans and Starch, whom I had by this time re- 
duced to passive obedience, nodded assent—the former merely observing 
that he hoped we should get something to eat before we went out, as 
his stomach craved for food—even for flesh-meat. 

“T have ordered lunchsky already,” I replied, with some degree of 
coldness. ‘* Didst Thee not hear me ?” 

His answer was prevented by a sharp cry from Friend Starch, who 
jumped up from the well-cushioned sofa on which he had been reclining, 
as 4 a serpent had unexpectedly stung him in the broadest part of his 
outline. 

“‘ What ails Thee, Friend Starch?” I calmly inquired, seating myself 
also, for I had hitherto remained standing. 

“Verily, I know not,” he replied, “but unless I be deceived, this 
gaudy piece of furniture hath many inhabitants ” And as he spoke he 
twisted his form into the most grotesque attitude, and extended his 
hands with a rake-like gesture. 

‘ Absurd !’’ I said. ‘‘ Thee art beside Thyself, Friend Starch. Canst 
beast imagine that in the Bugskoi Hotel, the very best in St. Peters- 

urg a 

What a singular thing is sympathy. The fancy that I, too, was bitten 
by something strange, prevented me from finishing my remark, and 
involuntarily I sought the part between my shoulders which Galen 
(I believe) judiciously calls ‘“* Os Inaccessus.” Friend Beans also was 
suddenly seized with a violently irritable propensity, and for a person 
whose gravity of demeanour is remarkable, his movements were of the 
most ludicrous description. What conclusion I should have arrived at I 
scarcely dare to say, if the proprietor of the hotel had not returned at 
that moment, accompanied by a waiter bearing a tray. 

‘“‘ Landlordskoi !” I exclaimed, as he entered, ‘‘ what can be the matter 
with us! We are tingling all over! Is it usual for strangers to suffer in 
this way on their arrival in St. Petersburg ?” 

* Yes, my lord,” answered the proprietor of the Bugskoi Hotel, with 
a serious countenance, “it is always the case with strangers, particularly 
the English. But it is nothing, i assure you. Your lordships will soon 
be used to it.” 

Climate then, as I suspected, was the cause of this phenomenon, and I 
exhorted the Friends to be patient. My representations were aided by 
the excellent fare that was set before us, to which we all did ample justice, 
in spite of certain awkward twitches that could not be repressed. 

he meal ended, a person entered who stated that he was a valet de 
place, and, in that capacity, came to offer his services, His name was 
Dimitri Schratschemoff. His testimonials, he said, were unexceptionable, 
and his charges only nominal, it being his greatest pleasure to wait upon 
English lords, The usual fee, he remarked, was five paper roubles a 
day, but as there was a party he would only charge five silver roubles 
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for the lot,—and I, who know the difference between a bank-note and a 

altry silver coin, at once saw through the advantageous offer, clenching 
it before either Beans or Starch—financial men, too, in their way—could 
interfere. As the valet de place chiefly spoke French, I was able to 
settle this matter in my own way. 

On receiving his appointment from my lips, Schratschemoff informed 
me that the landlord’s statement was correct; our first visit must be to 
the Alien Office, close to the Towzerowsky Bridge, on the Croakoff 
Canal ; we could afterwards drive to the hotel of Count Nesselrode—it 
not being etiquette to call upon the Emperor first. He added that, at 
this season of the year, it was more the custom, in the daytime, to use a 
sledge with two horses than a coach and six ; and at my suggestion he 
immediately procured two double ones from the rank on the Nevski- 
Prospekt ; Dimitri and I stept into one, Friends Beans and Starch into 
the other. “ Pashol! Pashol!”—(which means, literally, “ Go it you 
cripples !”) cried the valet de place to the Isvostchicsky (cabman). ‘ Padi! 
Padi!” (‘ Look out”) screamed the latter, and away we went over the 
frozen snow at the rate, I should think, of five-and-thirty versts an hour. 
The business at the Alien Office was soon despatched. To prove my physical 
identity and moral character, it was enough for me, the official said (his 
name was General Nousky), to make my appearance, and—he added, par 
parenthése—he felt satisfied no friends of mine would attempt to set the 
Neva on fire. We accordingly gave up our transit-papers, and received 
each in exchange a permission to reside at the Bugskoi Hotel during 
our stay in St. Petersburg. From the Towzerowsky Bridge we drove to 
Count Nesselrode’s hotel, where I left my card, with best compliments 
to the Minister; and then we made the tour of the principal streets of 
the city, which affords me the opportunity of giving a simple bird’s-eye 
view of its most striking monuments. 

The Admiralty-quarter is the ‘‘ West End” of St. Petersburg. It is 


a singular fact, which no traveller has yet observed, that all the Russian 
sailors are priests: this I am convinced is the case, for I saw with my 
own eyes that the Admiralty, which stands (like St. Paul’s) in the very 
centre of the city, is surmounted by a high and richly-gilt spire—a clear 
proof that the building itself is a church. Perhaps this circumstance 
may account for the remarkable piety not only of the Cz—r, but of all 
his Admirals and Generals! Next to the Admiralty is the Winter Palace, 
of the exterior of which I shall say nothing, reserving my descriptive 
powers for what took place within. As an instance of the enormous for- 
tunes of some of the Russian officers, I need only mention that one side 
of the Admiralty-square is entirely taken up with the Hotel of a Major 
in the Guards, called from his high functions ‘‘ The State,” or “ Etat” 
Major ; his pay, I should think, must be something terrific !—At one 
extremity of this immense pile, and facing the bridge which bears the 
name of Isaacs, after a rich Jew who built it and was subsequently can- 
nonised (shot, I suppose), stands the equestrian statue of Peter the Great. 
That monarch was rightly designated, for, as this monument shows, he 
stood exactly eleven feet high, and was taller by two feet and a half than 
the gigantic Drum-Major at Madame Tussaud’s, The horse the Emperor 
was in the habit of riding was equally colossal—seventeen feet from frog 
to ear-tip—indeed, nothing smaller could have carried him, Beneath 
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the animal’s hoofs lies one of those brazen boa-constrictors—types of im- 
pudence—which abound in Russia—with his head crushed, a matter of 
course for getting in the way: the steed, whose fore-feet are in the air, 
belongs to the genus *‘ rocking-horse,” but the breed, on so large a 
scale, must be now extinct. Dimitri informed us that the pedestal alone, 
which consists of a single block of granite, weighs upwards of 1500 tons, 
and is said to have been brought to St. Petersburg on the back of a na- 
tive of Cephalonia from a marsh about six versés distant ; but I very much 
doubt it. It bears the inscription “ Petro Primo, &c.,” and a prime 
fellow Peter was. His history is not, however, so well known as it might 
be; even Moliére, who wrote his Life, does not seem to be aware that 
besides being called “ The Great,” he was also known as “ Peter the 
Hermit.” The palace on the Quaz de la Cour, called “The Hermitage,” 
which is full of pictures painted by Sir Robert Walpole, affords monu- 
mental evidence of this fact. The architecture of the Palace of the Di- 
recting Senate is fine but severe, like the senators themselves, who, when 
criminals are brought up for judgment, invariably sentence them to the 
knout. I could fill this page with the names of other magnificent build- 
ings, but volumes would not afford me space to do justice to them ; 
neither can I do more for the costume of the people than just describe 
one which I purchased of a Droshky driver, and which I mean to wear 
at the first fancy ball at Lady P—lm—rst—n’s, to which I am invited. 
Dimitri dbtdined it for me, dirt cheap, the Droshknick literally selling 
it me off his back. It consisted of the following articles: A caftan or 
tunic of crimson satin with gold buttons, reaching to the knee and fas- 
tened round the waist by a yellow silk sash, called a Cowchich—a species 
of calf, I suppose ;—wide trousers of green cloth, gracefully bagging 
over the tops of the boots, into which they are thrust ; and a very high 
turban of purple velvet with a broad rim of fur. A shoob, or sheepskin 
pelisse, completed the costume. As an antiquary prizes a rare coin for 
the verd antique with which it is covered, so do I esteem these things 
beyond their marketable value for the very grease with which they are 
saturated, and which the olfactory organs immediately detect, proving 
beyond a shadow of doubt that their original owner must often have ban- 
queted on train oil and tallow candles, the national soup and bouilli of the 
Russian peasants. 


IV. 
OUR INTERVIEW WITH THE EMPEROR. 


Count NessELRopE, who, like Cerberus, is a pluralist—being not 
only Prime Minister of Russia, but Lord Chancellor and Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs—very soon returned our call; that is to say, he 
sent an aide-de-camp next morning to say that the Emperor would be 
happy to see us at two o’clock the same afternoon in the Winter Palace. 
Though nothing was said about dining there, I felt flattered by the 
prompt courtesy of the invitation, which I set down to the right account, 
observing to Beans and Starch that they might have waited for an imter- 
view for six months if I had not been of the party. 

I was half tempted to put on the Droshkknick costume, out of compli- 
ment to the country ; but when I recollected that it might perhaps stand 
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out in rather too high relief against the sober garments of the Quakers, 
I quietly resigned myself to the pepper-and-salt and drab, which, after 
all, have a tendency to develop the figure, particularly the lower limbs, 
on which I rather pride myself. Friend Starch, to whom the care of the 
Address was confided (though it would have been much safer if I had 
taken charge of it), now unlocked his portfolio and placed the document 
in my hands, but I said to myself, as I took it, that he was much mis- 
taken if he thought I was going to read that, when I had in my pocket 
an Address of my own composition. Before we proceeded to the Palace, 
I gave my companions a few hints on the etiquette to be observed in the 
Imperial presence, suggesting that it would be as well if they were to 
practise walking backwards, until we were ready to start; but as this, 
they said, would have prevented them from sitting down to lunchsky, 
they declined doing so, though when they afterwards saw what I did, 
they must have been dreadfully mortified at their own awkwardness. 

t half-past one o’clock Dimitri Schratschemoff (who on this occasion 
wore a bearskin pelisse and several glittering and valuable brooches in 
front of his stiff cravat) announced that a close sledge was at the door to 
convey us to the Palace, which we very soon reached. The sentinels at 
the Gate of the Ambassadors, where we got out, presented arms as we 
entered, and but for the noise in the streets, I dare say we should have 
heard the royal salute which was fired on the occasion. At the foot of a 
malachite staircase, encrusted with pearls, turquoises, and other precious 
gems, a personage dressed like Romeo, in black velvet, with party- 
coloured “fleshings,” or tights, and a single feather in his cap, @ la 
Mephistopheles, was waiting to receive us. Friends Beans and Starch 
were at first extremely unwilling to take off their hats, but the Master 
of the Ceremonies positively insisted on their being left behind. He 
even extended the prohibition to me, though he must have known that a 
Grandee of Spain of the First Class is entitled, by Act of Parliament (in 
which Assembly I have the honour of sitting), to wear his hat in the 
presence of royalty. Bareheaded, then, we followed this Imperious 
Flunkey (he deserves no better name) through countless saloons dedi- 
cated to Saint Peter, Saint Paul, Saint: Barnabas, Saint Thomas a 
Didymus, and the rest of the Patriarchs, through the great Military 
Gallery, and I know not how many others, until we arrived—like Lord 
Bateman’s page—at the Great Hall of St. George, where we were re- 
quested to wait while our conductor went to announce our approach to 
the Emperor. He shortly returned, and throwing open a pair of folding- 
doors, signalled us to advance. Familiar with Courts, I undauntedly led 
the way, Friends Beans and Starch keeping as close behind me as their 
respect for my person permitted, and in a few moments we stood before 
the Czar. 

Nicholas the First, Emperor of all ths Russians—(Blue, Black, Brown, 
Green, Orange, and Red, as he delights to style himself) —is a fine-looking 
man, rather taller, I think, than myself, and, allowing for the difference 
which costume makes, nearly as soldier-like in his bearing. J was dressed 
in the simple habit of a Friend, whereas he had on a dark-green military 
frock (I guessed why), surmounted by a large pair of epaulettes, a regu- 
lation sword by his side (very likely one of Prosser’s), and a waist-belt of 
crimson and gold, with tassels like Brobdignag bell-pulls. What his legs 
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were like I could not tell, as they were encased in jack-boots, the originals 
of those whose portraits I saw at Valmar, but I question if they would have 
shone through a pink silk stocking like some I could mention that have 
flashed at the L—vee, before the eyes of Q—een V—ct—r—a ! 

His Majesty, as we entered, rose from his throne (which was shaped 
like an Boone 8 and putting down a book he was reading (from the 
size and binding it must, I fancy, have been one of “ Field’s Half-Guinea 
Velvet Church Services’’), took off his helmet and made me a low bow. Not 
to be backward in courtesy, I returned his salute with three of my most 
graceful obeisances, taking ground first to the right, then to the left, and 
then back again to the centre, with a rapidity to which few drab-gaitered 
limbs are accustomed. I then drew myself up to my full height, ad- 
vanced my left leg, poising myself well on my right, and roused my 
faculties for the approaching Conference. 1 ought to have mentioned 
that an orderly officer stood in a cowering attitude on the Czar’s ieft 
hand, and that there was a lofty screen behind the throne. Friends 
Beans and Starch took up a position in line in my rear. Having thus 
made myself master of the situation, I cleared my voice, and taking my 
own Address from my pocket, read as follows : 


(Secret and Confidential. ) 

“ Friend Nicholas,—I, the undersigned, leader of a Deputation repre- 
senting the Society of Friends (commonly called ‘Muffs’ in Great 
Britain), have the pleasure of making Thy Majesty’s acquaintance. I 
am encouraged to do so from the countless proofs of affection bestowed 
upon certain members of our Society by Thy Majesty’s exemplary grand- 
mother, the Empress Catherine, whose favourites were so numerous and 
sv highly respectable.” 

I paused at the close of this sentence to observe the effect of my 
gallant allusion to that great ornament of the Russian female sex. The 
Czar, whose countenance is naturally stern, waved his hand (in token of 
approval), and I proceeded : 

“ The Founder of the race of Friends, of whom I am the worthy re- 
presentative, was the celebrated John Knox, from whom I have inherited 
the mild spirit of pugnacity which animates me,—and my excellent allies, 
Henry Beans and Obadiah Starch” (I thought I might as well bring them 
in, and pointed to them over my shoulder, without raising my head), ‘“‘whom 
I beg to introduce to Thy Majesty. Being in the habit of giving our 
Sa whether we are asked for it or not (as Thy Majesty may be aware 
if Thee hast read the speeches delivered by Friend Blight whenever he 
can find an audience), the Deputation, on whose part I have the honour 
to appear, beg to inform Thee that, to use a familiar phrase (une phrase 
JSamiliére), Thee hast decidedly put Thy foot in it, in Thy quarrel with 
the Ottoman Porte. Thee hast already shown Thy teeth; nevertheless, 
believing that Thy bark is worse than Thy bite, we come to tell Thee to 
draw in Thy horns. Men of Peace, like Thyself, we wish Thee no harm, 
but if Thee provokest us to battle, of a verity we will pitch it into Thee 
(phrase familiére) ‘hip and thigh with a great slaughter.’ ” 

Having rounded off this reat quotation, I resumed,—no longer reading 
from the Address, but improvising from the stores of my own,mind, and 
speaking in my own diplomatic person, 


“The Turkish dispute, Sire,” I observed, “had, as your Majesty must 
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admit, a very ridiculous origin. If my memory serves me rightly, it 
began with a quarrel about the key of the private door to a chapelcof 
ease in Jerusalem. Prince Menschikoff wished to have it, that he might 
go in when he liked to preach to the Jews in Greek ; Count Lavalette 
(who knew what it was to be under lock and key himself, having made 
his escape some years ago from the Bastile) was desirous of doing the 
same in Latin. A tussle consequently took place in the streets of Pera, 
when your Majesty’s Ambassador got the worst of it. Queen Anne’s 
broken teapot was the cause of the battle of Blenheim: the lost key of 
the back door to the Jerusalem Chapel will, I fear, involve your Majesty 
in a second Moscow. It is to relieve Europe from her present embarrass- 
ment that I have taken this matter in hand. And now for the remedy 
which I propose. This pocket-book, Sire,” I continued, drawing one 
forth, “which your Majesty will observe is made of real Russia leather, 
contains that which appeals with resistless force to the hearts aud homes 
of every Englishman. It is the type of their domestic character, an 
emblem of their firmness of purpose, and a guarantee for the straight- 
forwardness of their conduct. In the cause of Peace I depose it at the 
feet of your Majesty.” 

Suiting the action to the word I stepped gracefully forward, and bend- 
ing on one knee, with my other leg thrown well backward, a la Rosati, 
I placed the pocket-book in front of the Czar’s left toe. I then recovered 
myself with a nimble spring, performing an entre-chat as I did so, and 
awaited the issue of my negotiation. ‘The Emperor, who seemed deeply 
moved by my words, said something in Russian to his aide-de-camp, who 
stooped for the pocket-book, and placed it in his Imperial master’s own 
hands. Trembling with eagerness his Majesty opened it, and took out 
something carefully wrapped in silver paper. He tore off the envelope 
and was rewarded by the sight of 


MY OWN LATCH-KEY!!! 


What sound was it which at that moment reached my ears resembling 
the hysterical laughter of a tortured female? Could it be that the 
bowstring was already at work within the very precincts of the Imperial 
Hareem? I looked round hastily, and, unless my excited fancy deceived 
me, distinctly saw a woman’s head peeping out from behind the screen 
at the back of the Emperor’s throne. If that face seemed to reveal the 
convulsed lineaments of the slighted Czarina, let the secret remain en- 
tombed in the breast of Jolly Green! That no suspicion might attach in 
the marital quarter, I withdrew my ardent gaze from the screen and turned 
it upon the Emperor, whose features were flushed by strong emotion. 
The iron force of my logic had entered his soul! It was time to bring 
this exciting scene to a close, and I therefore turned to the Jast paragraph 
of the Address, which I read in a manly tone: 

“ Thus, O mighty Prince, may the miseries and deVastations of war be 
averted. We wish Thee a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year 


(old style), and are Thy respected Friends 


“ JoLLY GREEN OF LONDON, 
‘ Henry Beans OF BIRMINGHAM, 
** OBADIAH STARCH OF BULLOCK SMITHY.” 
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The Emperor now in his turn stepped forward and said he wished to 
offer some explanation of his views as to the cause of the present unhappy 
differences. He spoke chiefly in French, with an occasional quotation 
from Horace and other classical authors, and now and then a word of 
English. 

“ Gentlemen,” he began, “ Pax Vobiseum! Les Grecs nous ont 
legué leur bonne foi avec leur religion: ‘ Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, 
virorum.’ Par conséquent, je suis tout-a-fait Grec. Celui qui pense 
autrement attrapera un Tartare! Mes ancétres (notamment |’Impéra- 
trice Cathérine, mon estimable grand’mére, dont vous avez eu la bonté 
de parler), se sont toujours montres fidéles aux Traités, et l’exemple 
qu'ils ont laissé ne sera pas perdu pour moi. Jugez done de ma loyauté 
envers tout le monde. Je ne dirai rien de ceux qui ont causé tout ce 
shindy (phrase familiére). Ce n'est pas ce cher Aberdeen que j’ai 
connu il y a quarante ans; il in’aime comme mon valet de chambre, et 
moi je l’estime autant. Je n’en veux nullement au Grand Turc, mais 
savez vous, mon cher Green, nous avons sur les bras un homme malade, 
un homme gravement malade. Qu’est ce que nous ferons donc avec 
lui? Le meilleur moyen, n’est ce pas, est de hater sa fin? Il faut 
give him a shove (phrase familiére) and down he goes! Ce sera, je vous 
le dis franchement, un grand malheur si, un de ces beaux jours, il devait 
nous échapper, surtout avant que toutes les dispositions fussent prises. 
We must doctor him. Secouer Voreiller de notre malade. Medica- 
mentum zgro prescribere,—you understand ! J’ai horreur de la guerre, 
—I hate kicking up a row (phrase familiére) as much as you do. Je 
désire sincérement Je maintien de la paix. C’est pourquoi j’ai envoyé 
mes armées en Turquie.” 

His Majesty now became quite friendly. 

“Je me suis beaucoup amusé quand j’¢tais 4 Londres. J’allais tous 
les soirs au Coal Hole et Cyder Cellar, oi Yon chante si bien. Je 
voudrais bien savoir, which is the favourite at the next Ascot meeting 
for the Cup I gave. I'll take the odds, if you like, in ponies. J'ai une 
sincére affection pour la Reine d’Angleterre, que j’estime comme Souve- 
raine, femme, épouse et mére,—et quand je dis ga, je désire exprimer 
les mémes sentiments envers Mistriss Green, Mistriss Beans, et Mistriss 
Starch, épouses et méres aussi n’est ce pas?—et qui se portent j’espére 
as well as can be expected? Don’t ery, my dear fellow,—shake hands.” 

I was too much overcome by the Emperor’s benignity not to shed a 
flood of tears, in spite of his Majesty’s kind advice to the contrary 
(General Castelbajac did the same thing when he received the Order of 
Saint Alexander Newsky), but I shook his hand with great fervour, and 
he returned the pressure (as Sir H—m—lt—n S—ym—r says) “ very 
graciously,” being quite unwilling to let go. The sympathy which I had 
shown evidently impelled his Majesty to place still greater confidence in 
me, and he continued: 

** Maintenant, mon brave Green, je désire vous parler en ami et en 
gentleman. Let us be as thick as thieves (phrase familitre). Si nous 
arrivons 4 nous entendre sur cette affaire, vous et moi, pour le reste, peu 
m’importe ; il m’est indifférent ce que font ou pensent les autres. Usant 
done de franchise, je vous dis nettement, que j’ai envie de me faire 
couronner 4 Constantinople, Empereur de l'Orient. Si vous ne vous y 
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opposez pas je vous ferai Roi de Candie, Soldan d’ Egypte, Grand Mogol, 
Prétre-Jean, tout ce que vous voudrez. Ce petit ilot de Candie vous 
serait un trés joli pied-a-terre.” 

The Emperor paused to see what effect this splendid offer would pro- 
duce. As I did not wish him to suppose that an English public servant 
could be caught by this sort of overture, I simply answered, that my 
views upon Egypt did not go beyond the point of removing the Great 
Pyramid to the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, that I was not particularly 
fond of sugar-candy, and that as to a pied-d-terre, I was quite content 
with my snuggery in Saint John’s Wood. 

“* Nevertheless,” pursued the Emperor, “I advise you to think over 
the matter. Ce n’est point une Convention que je vous demande; c’est 
un libre échange d’idées, et au besoin une parole de gentleman; entre 
nous cela suffit.” 

He put his thumb up to his nose as he said this and (in familiar phrase) 
took a sight at me, winking one eye in the most confidential manner, 
and at the same time gently tapping his breeches pocket. This roused 
me. Did he think, Emperor as he was, that Jolly Green was accessible 
to a vulgar bribe! My blood rushed to my surface and I felt that I was 
going to explode. 

“A gentleman!” I exclaimed. ‘“ You call yourself a gentleman! 
Damme if I'd give a fourpenny bit for a cartload of such gentlemen! 
To my thinking you’re as great a blackguard as ever pulled on a pair 
of boots.” 

The Emperor seemed thunderstruck at my vehemence, literally cowed, 
and answered without the slightest show of anger : 

“ Quant aux injures que vous me débitez, je m’en fiche. J’y suis bien 
accoitumé. Appelez-moi polisson tant que vous voudrez, ecla ne me 
fait rien ; au contraire il me plait. Je ne vous attaquerai point, but the 


sooner (and here he raised his voice)—the sooner you make yourself 


scarce and cut your stick (phrase famili¢re) the better; that’s all I've got 
to say. Dominus Vobiscum! Ora pro nobis! Non confundar in zxter- 
num? Hic, hee, hoc, genetivo! Vous en aurez bientdt de mes 
nouvelles !” 

In this last particular the Emperor kept his word, but I ought, for the 
sake of human nature, to be obliged to say that he forgot it in another. 

Observing that the Conference was at an end, and resolved upon keep- 
ing up my dignity, I began backing out of the Imperial Cabinet, but 
Beans and Starch, less accurate observers than myself, still kept their 
ground, in consequence of which I unavoidably came with my whole 
weight on their toes, and Beans, who was troubled with corns, gave me 
rather 2 sharp poke in the ribs, advising me to lift off. I told him it 
was time to be off altogether, for somehow I did not like the looks of the 
Emperor’s aide-de-camp, who wore a sword, and very probably had Colt’s 
revolvers in his pockets. Both Beans and Starch immediately took the 
hint and bolted as fast as they were able. I, however, scorned to imitate 
them, and, rigidly adhering to etiquette, continued to retire stern fore- 
most. I was not altogether fortunate in my movements, for owing I 
suppose to an inequality in the carpet my heel caught against something, 
I lost my balance and down I went on the broad of my back. The aide- 
de-camp rushed forward—intending, no doubt, to take advantage of my 
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osition and cut off my head,—but I was too quick for him, I was up 
again in the twinkling of an eye ; my fist was clenched like Marmion’s, 
and in another moment a tremendous facer would have laid my adversary 
low, when a strong hand on my collar, little as there was of it, dragged 
me out of the apartment, and the door was rudely slammed in my face. 
I am not giving the reins to my imagination when I solemnly affirm 
that I heard noises, like the frantic mirth of B—dl—m—tes, mixed with 
the gnashing of Im—p—r—lI teeth issue from the Cabinet. 

We reached the Bugskoi Hotel in safety,—not long, however, to re- 
main there, for just as we were sitting down to dinner, which we found 
ready on our return, Schratschemoff rushed into the room, and not daring 
to speak plainer in a land of slaves, began singing the well-known Rus- 
sian song, ‘* Tene par verish,” “ Thou art not beloved,” which being in- 
terpreted signified that the Police were at the door. His prediction was 
instantaneously fulfilled; without giving us time to finish our soup, or 
even pack up our things, we were bundled down stairs, and pushed 
into a large Telega (a cart without springs), which was immediately 
driven off as fast as four horses could take it. 

Of the events of the next ten days I can give no connected account. 
Huddled together in the cart we had nothing but a little hay to protect us 
from the inclemency of the weather by day ; at night we were lodged in 
wretched hovels, where the singular sensations which we had experienced at 
the Hotel Bugskoi kept us perpetually awake ; our food was black bread 
moistened with a species of strong brandy, distilled no doubt from the 
groans and tears of captives like ourselves; and in this guise, exposed to 
these hardships, we travelled post until we reached the town of Kovno, 
which I fully expected was in the heart of Siberia. It turned out, however, 
to be the Polish frontier, and here, in the most w-polished manner, we 
were ejected from the Te/ega, absolutely shot out upon a dunghill, a myr- 
midon of the Czar to whose charge we had been consigned informing me 
that if we even ventured to look back upon the Russian territory our 
noses would be slit, our ears cropped, and our persons introduced to the 
knout. 

In mercy to the Czar I draw a veil over the rest of our adventures, but 
let me ask any candid person if his conduct was that of a “ gentleman ?” 

Being myself of opinion that it was not, as soon as we arrived at Ber- 
lin,—(a Jew at Kovno having cashed a bill for me at 300 per cent.), I 
sent the Tyrant 
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ART PROSPECTS IN ENGLAND. 


Arr is certainly at a low ebb in England at the present day. This 
may appear a startling proposition, but we think that facts will bear us 
out in the assertion. Not that we mean to impugn the strength, the 
power, or the skill of England’s artists in the nineteenth century. Perhaps 
there could not be a body of men more capable of supplying that vacuum 
which the natural mind, the child of nature, abhors; more fitting and 
able to teach men that which they precisely want to know and be taught 
just now, viz., fo see and appreciate what is really beautiful, and pure, 
and holy around them in their every-day life. There could not be, 
perhaps, a finer school of naturalist painters than those whose works 
crowd the walls of our various metropolitan exhibitions, and occasionally 
find their way into the larger provincial towns, there to shine velut inter 
ignes luna minores. But the middle classes, we fear, are, for the most 
part, sadly deficient in a capability of even appreciating works of art. 
And to the middle classes we must look, if we would take an average 
estimate of national improvement or retrogression; for from them the 
tree of social progress ever springs, sending down its fibrous roots into 
the stony soil of the lower strata of life, thence to draw out its strong life 
and nourishment, and pushing forth its branching arms into the finer air 
of fashion, there to blossom and to bud. Now the middle classes are not, 
as a general rule, skilled in the fine arts. There are not enough amateurs 
among us to give incentive to the labour of learning. Brown or Jones 
may talk Jearnedly in a' few set phrases, which they haye picked up in 
the last review, about pictures, but they do not care for them or love 
them. They would not take a long walk in very rainy weather to see a 
fine work of art. Jones may remark to Brown, for instance, during 
their morning’s lounge in the Academy exhibition, whilst they stand before 
the gem of the day, ‘“‘ Aw—very fine pictyaw indeed!” And Brown 
fixes his glass into the corner of his eye for a minute or two, with that 
miraculous skill which young men of the day acquire, and letting it drop 
by a sudden motion of the brow, exclaims languidly, “Hm! pretty 
thing, but wants keeping, decidedly ;” and they turn away, perfectly 
satisfied with themselves and their criticism. 

There is not one man, perhaps, in three or four hundred, who makes 
the slightest pretence to skill in drawing or painting, who can even ap- 
preciate a fine picture when he sees one. Skilful imitation, that lowest 
grade in the scale of art—for it is generally but a mere sleight of hand, 
to be acquired of any one by practice—is with most persons the test of 
greatness. And on the cunning resemblance of drapery, of fruit and 
flowers, of still-life accessories in a picture, such uneducated minds will 
dwell with pleasure and delight, utterly heedless of the intellect which 
has been transfused into the subject before them, and which alone can 
make it a great and perfect work. Itis not to be expected, perhaps, that 
the fine arts should hold a prominent place in the leisurely amusements 
of men, who have their daily avocations in the world, and whose attention 
is much engrossed by the multitudinous cares of business and ‘harassing 
toil. But amongst the fair sex we should look for better fruits. We 
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should expect that those pure and sensitive minds would be more fully 
alive to the perfections of nature reflected in the glassy mirror of art, but 
unfortunately it is not so; or, at any rate, not in as perfect a degree as 
we could wish. Ladies, we think, are taken in by the trickery of skilful 
manipulation in even a greater measure than men. We have seen a 
crowd of admiring beauties standing entranced before the statue of the 
Veiled Vestal during the exhibition of 1851, unanimous in their decision 
that it was “beautiful, perfect, a sweet thing; you could quite fancy a 
real veil had been thrown over the marble.” Such were their criticisms, 
whilst Macdougall’s Eve was left deserted and alone to gaze in mournful 
foreboding on the fatal fruit; or frenzied Virginius clasped the lifeless, 
trailing victim of a Decemvir’s lust, unheeded and unsought. Well, 
well, perhaps those fair eyes which shone and glanced in the Italian 
Court had sunk in bashful modesty before the figure of our first parent 
in her primeval attire. 

And how, then, is the standard of taste to be raised? When is “the 
good time coming” that we may look for a middle class who shall view 
the natural loveliness of our every-day world with the educated eye of 
the artist, and who will be able to appreciate those beauties when realised 
on the walls of the Academy, or in the water-colour exhibitions ? When 
shall we have a class of artisans and shopkeepers who will love to make 
use of even the more humble appliances within their reach, and in the 
cheap but skilful print, or in the fac-simile water-colour engraving, will 
care to avail themselves of pure, and intellectual, and ennobling plea- 
sures? We think that the basis of all improvement must be laid in our 
public schools and universities. In the former, perhaps, as much is done 
as can with reason be expected. We ourselves were a member of one of 
the largest public schools, situated in one of the midland counties, and 
we can yet remember with a thrill of pleasure that important epoch in 
our life when the fair art world first dawned on our hearts; when we 
used to rush with eager haste to the drawing-school every Saturday 
morning, as soon as the doors were opened, and continue there for hours 
entranced and happy ; we can remember the pleasant sketching excur- 
sions which the drawing-class made to surrounding villages in search of 
the picturesque during the bright summer-time. But, on coming up to 
the university, very often the slight progress that the boy may have made 
in art is checked suddenly by the man’s more engrossing pursuits, and 
the allurement of other pleasures which await him on every hand. 

To be sure there is a university gallery. But we presume to think that 
it is not what such a gallery should be, or in any way fitted at present to 
answer the end for which it is designed; there is a cold, cheerless, un- 
inviting look about it which is rather repellant than attractive. The 
pictures are not by any means of the first order, and are not calculated to 
win the attention, unless it be particularly biassed to art. Were there a 
dozen or two really good pictures, by modern artists of repute and skill, 
we venture to say that the attractions of the Taylor buildings—a gallery 
which is at present but about the last resource of men on a dreary, wet, 
November day—would be considerably enhanced; we should see the now 
deserted rooms attended by a sprinkling, increasing day by day, of 
students and lovers of art. In time, we might even hope to be gladdened 
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with the sight of an easel or two there, and with copyists busy at their 
labour of love. ‘There is a stirring and a movement in the palsied limbs 
of university life; now is the time or never, when, amidst commissions 
and their results, we may hope that some measures will be speedily taken 
to supply a want which has been long and deeply felt. We are to have 
professorships of everything at Oxford. Surely, then, art will not be 
neglected and thrown out of all account? Les us see what Haydon says 
with respect to this question, whose whole life was devoted to the subject, 
and who may be justly termed England’s Evangelist of Art. He remarks, 
with regard to the rejection of one of his innumerable petitions for a 
public grant of money for national pictures: ‘ This is divine! This is 
something like Pitt’s anxiety, when Lord Elgin applied for the public aid 
to make casts and drawings at Athens. Pitt said, ‘ Anxious as he felt to 
advance the arts, he could not authorise such a use of the public money ;’ 
and directly after that spent 300,000/. in catamarans to blow up the 
flotilla at Boulogne. O our public men! our public men! <A couple of 
tutors of painting and sculpture at Oxford and Cambridge would send 
them into Parliament with juster notions of what was due to the arts and 
the country.” 

We have been led into these remarks by a large and massive volume 
lately issued by order of Parliament—in fact, the blue book on the 
National Gallery. We have waded through a great part of the evidence 
given in this book, and it appears to us that it exhibits many glaring 
evils in the system of managing our public collection of pictures as at 
present pursued. Much of this may be gathered from negative evidence. 
Silence is often more eloquent than words. Everything connected with 
the National Gallery seems to be wrapt up in a haze of mystery and 
doubt. None of the officials appear exactly to know what is expected of 
them, or what particular duties are involved in particular appointments. 
The keeper of the gallery, of course, undergoes a long and searching ex- 
amination; he appears to consider himself bound by no especial duty, 
except the by no means onerous one of “ placing himself under the direc- 
tion of the trustees, and conforming to their orders.” The trustees are of 
course gentlemen of eminence, and it is to be presumed of sufficient skill 
and discernment in matters connected with the fine arts; at any rate well 
enough versed in them to come within the limits of a certain statute of a 
certain college in one of our universities, which requires its fellows to be 
bene nati, bene vestiti, et mediocriter bene docti. 

But there is an old saw which we think applies in this case: what is 
everybody's business is nobody's business. We do not think that the im- 
portant trust of our national collection should be given to a body of men 
who, however able and willing, cannot of course be expected to devote 
that time and attention to the trust which it demands. “A simpler, 
more definite form of government,” so runs the report, ‘ recommended 
by numerous witnesses, is that of a single salaried director-in-chief, in 
whom should be concentrated the whole responsibility for every branch of 
administration, whether conducted immediately by himself, or through his 
assistant officers.” This to our mind is the most feasible plan proposed. 
The post would be an arduous one, no doubt; and the shoulders must 
indeed be broad to bear the whole weight of such responsibility. But we 
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doubt not many men of talent, and reputation, and worth, would soon 
come forward to offer themselves as candidates for it. The salary should 
certainly not be less than 1000/. per annum; nor do we think it would 
be advisable that the situation should be occupied for a short term of 
years ; unless, of course, in the case of palpable mismanagement. The 
following, however, is Mr. Dennistoun’s view of the subject:—‘* My 
opinion is, that constituted as this country is, where the public consider 

themselves entitled (in the case of a national institution) to know, and 
able to criticise everything, those very qualities which would enable a 
director singly to bear up against the strong expression of public opinion 
in any particular case, would be totally inconsistent with those which I 
look for as necessary in the directors. “I consider that many individuals, 

who might be highly qualified to supply some at least of those qualities 
which I look for, would be too sensitive to accept, at all events long to 
retain, a situation which necessarily would bring upon him, unsustained 
by the opinion of a board acting along with him, the whole brunt of 
public criticism, or possibly of public indignation.” But, we ask, what 
man of energy shrinks from a post with a good salary attached to it, 

because it is a responsible one? What man of energy is not glad to fee} 
himself unenthralled by the suggestions or commands of others, even 
though he knows that if united with them a portion of public reprehen- 
sion, were there any deserved, would attach itself to his advisers and 
partners in the management ? 

It seems to be universally admitted that the atmosphere of Trafalgar- 
square is an unhealthy one for pictures. They fade in it and die, many 
of them. They lose their pristine bloom ; or else it comes out in a sort 
of eruption on beautiful faces and charming landscapes. The “ Queen of 
Sheba,” Mr. Solomon Hart informs us, has quite lost her complexion ! 

But this, unfortunately, is not altogether the result of climate or atmo- 
sphere. The poor Queen of Sheba has been in the hands of those ‘ who 
adopt,” to quote the words of the blue book, “ an empirical process, 
rather than an art guided by fixed principles.” It appears that every 
picture-cleaner has a method of his own, which he will not impart on any 
consideration. - It is peculiarly his process-—“.a poor thing, but mine 
own,” as Touchstone plaintively remarks. We extract an amusing scene 
or two from reminiscences of picture-cleaning and repairing, as given by 
Mr. Lance. That gentleman, as every one knows, is the celebrated 
painter of flowers and fruit which annually drives the heated and weary 
pedestrian in the Academy gallery to frantic desperation by its truth to 
nature—just as the traveller perishing of thirst in African deserts dreams 
he beholds cool fountains bubbling by his side : and awakens only to the 
fact that it is a mocking illusion. Once upon a time—to begin in the 
old way—* a colourman,” says Mr. Lance, “ was employed to re-line a 
picture, a most skilful man (!), and in re- lining it, I understand he blis- 
tered it with hot irons(!!). I do not know the process of lining: pictures, 

but I believe that in the process hot irons are used at the back. When 
the picture was returned in this way to Mr. Thane (the cleaner), it natu- 
rally distressed him very much. He was a very conscientious man, and 
he became very deeply distressed about it.” Now what does this sensi- 
tiveness impel Mr, Thane to do? We shall see. “ The picture was 
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placed with me, with a representation that if I did not do something to 
it serious consequences would follow to the cleaner. I undertook it; I 
generally paint very rapidly, and I painted on that occasion as indus- 
triously as I could, and was engaged for six weeks upon it.” In fact, 
half at least of V elasquez’ S picture was gone over by Mr. Lance’s brush, 
as he himself confesses. ‘‘ When it was completed,” to quote from Mr. 
Lance again, “ Lord Cowley, the owner of the picture, saw it, mever 
having been aware of the misfortune that had happened to the picture.” 
Now for another little anecdote: Mr. Lance, doguitur. ‘ During the 
time I was engaged upon that picture at Mr. Thane’s, he had a picture 
belonging to the Archbishop of York, to which rather an amusing thing 
occurred. It was a picture of ‘ Diogenes i in Search of an Honest Man,’ 
by Rembrandt (an owner of a valuable picture in search of a conscientious 
cleaner!). A portion of it was much injured. Mr. Thane said to me, “ I 
wish you would help me out in this difficulty.” I said, “ What am I to 
do? Tell me what you want.” He said, *¢ There is a de ficiency here ; 
what is it?” I said, “ It appears to me very much as if a cows head 
had been there.” He said, “ It cannot be a cow’s head, for how could a 
cow stand there ?” I said, ‘‘ That is very true, there is no room for her 
legs.” I fancied first one thing and then another, and at length I said, 
“ Well, I will tell you what will do; if you will let me put in a black 
man grinning (!) that will do very well, and rather help out the subject.” 
He said, “ Could yeu put in a black man?” I said, “ Yes, in a very 
short time.” And, in about half an hour, I painted in a black man’s 
head, which was said very much to have improved the picture !” 
Kensington Gore seems to be the site fixed upon for the new gallery. 
But here a difficulty presents itself as to what is to be done with the old. 
Many schemes are afloat on the subject ; but the outcry is general, that 
it should not be given up to that “ secret society”—the Roy: al Academy. 
It is the fashion now-a-days to cry down the Academy ; ; but, when we 
consider the amount of benefit it has conferred on our country, by foster- 
ing art and artists, by silently doing good in a thousand secret ways, we 
cannot join the howling pack who are taking up the cry. We do not 
think the Academy can or ought to be removed from its present status. 
W hy not give up the old building to them, if they can find pictures to 
fill it, or can otherwise occupy it profitably to the service of art? One 
of the plans we have heard discussed for the disposal of the National 
Gallery is this—to give up the rooms to a fixed amateur exhibition: a 
National Amateur Gallery. This, we need not say, isa wild scheme. It 
is not simply practicable. Art education in England must be much fur- 
ther advanced ere this Utopian scheme can reach the goal of its reali- 
sation. 
The soil of England 1 is not fitted for the reception of a school of high 
art: of gigantic paintings formed on the model of Raphael or Michael 


Angelo’s vast designs. 


Why take the style of those heroic times ? 
For Nature brings not back the Mastodon, 


Nor we those times. 


Such an attempt can never succeed. We see how, in the case of poor 
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Haydon, it only led to bitter disappointment and failure. With us it is 
not the nation who is the patron, but the individual, who wants pleasing 
views, of no large dimensions, of his own beautiful country, with its 
hazy, purple distances and scudding clouds; or poetical transcripts of 
oven al life, with which to decorate his rooms. We would earnestly 
desire that, in the new gallery, the building should be subservient to the 

for which it is intended—that it should be designed, in the first 
place, for the pictures it isto.contain. We should desire that the Vernon 
Gallery im particular should at last find a fitting home; that after having 
been cast about so long in damp cellars, it may at length enjoy the 
“optata arena.”” The Vernon Gallery, we believe, will be more pecu- 
liarly the people’s place of resort, in whihivee part of the building it may 
be ited. It is the alphabet which is to lead them on to an appre- 
ciation of a higher lesson. Hereafter we may look forthe fruits of such 
natural traming in an eye that can see, and a mind that is able to appre- 
hend all that is truly great and ennobling in the works of the great 
masters of olden time. 

England’s National Gallery is certainly not the Englishman’s boast. 
It is not the show-place to which he would willingly introduce his friend, 
the amateur from France or Germany; or if he did carry him to Tra- 
falgar-square, their walk thither would consist of an introductory chapter 
of excuses for the glaring anomalies of the building, or the evident 
omissions to be noticed on the walls. Let us hear the testimony of an 
intelligent foreigner who has lately written about England: “'The 
National Gallery,” says Mr. Wey, “is a meagre, cramped edifice, out of 
proportion, badly lighted, and surmounted by a little dome, which looks 
like ‘a jockey-cap forgotten on a platform.” His testimony to the col- 
lection contained in it is more favourable: “The National Gallery of 
London is a precious jewel set in copper.” It is but in its infancy cer- 
tainly ; but its childhood has been one of weakness and tardy growth. 
How different from the rapid shooting up into perfection of our British 
Museum. Thirty years have passed away since the nation determined 
that it would have a gallery—a people’s gallery of art, which should teach 
and ennoble the mind of the multitude, and lead them on gradually from 
first principles to a higher scale of knowledge. We ask, are the people 
educated in esthetics at all? We must wait, we fear, for the effect of 
the show of 1851, and of the hundred smaller exhibitions to which it 
will give rise, before we can answer the question at all affirmatively. The 
Sydenham Palace, we think, will work wonders. It will give the middle 
and lower classes that self-education which, after all, is the only one of 
any real, appreciable value. It will teach them to think; to deduce 
effects from causes; to reason out why this pleases them, and touches 
some chord far down in their heart, and in fact is beautiful, or why that, 
on the contrary, grates harshly on the ear, or offends the nicety of the eye. 

We would not have the works in the new gallery arranged chronologi- 
cally, for we do not see what good such a system could effect. True, it 
would be useful to the amateur, who might for a moment have forgotten 
the date or era of a painter, and would like to refresh his memory in so 
pleasing a manner. But if such an arrangement is to interfere at all 


with the hanging of each picture in its proper and appropriate light, we 
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say away with it at once! The uncultivated mind would never submit 
to the labour of learning the different schools of art in such a way. We 
think that the best method of mstructing them would be through the 
medium of hand-books, with one or two really good woodcuts from some 
master of each school interspersed in them. Much might be done by 
such a plan. The catalogues themselves could be arranged chronologi- 
cally, and yet be a key to a gallery not classed according to the schools 
of art. Such little books might be sold for sixpence or a shilling apiece, 
and be creditably and usefully got up at that price. We observe that 
most of the catalogues which are allowed to be sold on the steps of the 
gallery are very empirical productions. Now the stranger from the 
country would probably purchase a hand-book from some importunate 
vendor on the steps or under the portico, with the mistaken notion that it 
was the bond jide and accredited catalogue of the exhibition—knowing 
analogously that the bill of the play to be got outside a theatre is as 
good as the one to be obtained within, with this advantage, that it is 
much cheaper. Let us not, then, neglect the wants of the stranger from 
the country in our future gallery. There seems to be a sort of proposi- 
tion from some quarters that the pictures should be placed under glass for 
their better preservation. A letter has been penned to the chairman of 
the committee on this subject. The writer observes: “It is to be 
earnestly hoped that the next move will be to put the whole collection 
under glass; and it will be some compensation to us for the incon- 
venience of such an arrangement to think, that if we cannot see our 
pictures with as much comfort as we would, that future generations may 
do so, which I fully believe they never will, unless they shall in future be 
more effectually guarded from imjury than they have been.” On this 
Sir C. Eastlake quaintly and amusingly enough remarks: “I cannot 
understand such reasoning; I would rather that we should enjoy the 
pictures ourselves,’’ This is the carpe diem system with a vengeance ! 
In conclusion, we would wish to correct the observation of a contem- 
porary on the evidence of certain gentlemen about the effect of glazing. 
“Tt may be pardonable in Dr. H. Wellesley,” says our contemporary, 
“who may be, and we believe is, an excellent judge of pictures and art 
in general, not exactly to know what is glazing and what is not, and to 
follow the confusive rule of putting or for and, and thereby making one 
thing another ; but there is a very indefinite measure in this his ‘ except 
in the varnish or glazing.’” Let us turn to Doctor Wellesley’s evidence 
on the subject: “Glazing is a thing about which one cannot give evi- 
dence positively. It is so mixed up with the effect of varnish, and is of so 
evanescent and subtle a nature, that one cannot give positive evidence 
upon it ;” a remark, in the truth of which every amateur and lover of 


art must concur. 
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ARMENIA.* 


ARMENIA is a region replete with interest. The green, treeless, un- 
dulating expanses of the tops of its mountains, for of such is the main 
body of the country composed ; its long, wide, silent valleys, with rivers 
fringed with a narrow belt of shrubs and trees; its occasional marshy 
plains and lakes studded with wild fowl, among which giant cranes play 
a most conspicuous part; its ruins of ancient times; Anni, destroyed, by 
Alp Arslan, Akhlat and its Tartar tombs—Artaxata, Armosata, Tigra- 
nocerta,;-its snow-clad pinnacles—Ararat, Subhan, Nimrud, ‘Ali (Ni- 
phates), and, Bin Gul—“ a thousand lakes ;” its abrupt, break-neck boun- 
daries on the Black Sea, and its little explored frontier of St. Nicholas, 
Akhaltsik, and Akhal-Khalik, now the seat of sanguinary warfare, help 
to fill up a picture full of colour and character, and which those who have 
contemplated it can never forget. 

The Hon. Robert Curzon has in reality seen little of Armenia. Had 
he taken a ride from Erzrum to the Bingul Tagh, or the plains of Khunus, 
Mush, or even to Hassan Kalah, his lively pen would have furnished us 
with characteristic descriptions of true Armenian scenery ; as it is, his 
travels were limited to the route from Trebizond to Erzrum, with a tit- 
bit in the dark and. gloomy valley of Turtum, or Tortoom, as he has it. 
This is not much, but the most has been made of it; and the author has 
furnished from this little trip a very pleasant and readable volume. 

The first thing on advancing into Armenia from the sea-coast, as the 
last thing on quitting those lofty uplands, that strikes the traveller, is the 
tremendous ascent or descent that has to be made between the wooded, 
fertile shores, and the naked, stony, and often snow-clad uplands. ‘ This 
wonder and miracle of art,” says Mr. Curzon, “ extends one mile, to the 
top of a little hill. Itis said to have cost 19,0007. 1t ascends the moun- 
tain-side in defiance of all obstacles, and is more convenient for rolling 
down than climbing up, as it is nearly as steep as a ladder in some places. 
When you get to the top you are safe, for there is no more road as far 
as Tabriz.” A little further on, our traveller remarks of Armenian tra- 
velling, ‘‘ From hence the road is.a track wide enough for one loaded 
horse, passing through streams and mud, over rocks, mountains, and 
precipices, such as I should hardly have imagined a goat could travel upon; 
certainly no sensible animal would ever try to do so, unless upon urgent 
business. Pleasure and amusement must be sought on broader ways ; 

shere' danger and difficulty occur at every step; nevertheless, the horses 
‘are so well used to climbing, and hopping, and floundering along, that 
the obstacles are gradually overcome. In looking back occasionally, you 
wonder how in the world you ever got to the spot you are standing on. 
The sure-footedness of the horses are marvellous. We often galloped 
for half an hour along the dry course of a mountain torrent—for these 
we considered our best places—over round stones as big as a man’s head, 





* Armenia: a Year at Erzeroom, and on the Frontiers of Russia, Turkey, and 
a By the Hon. Robert Curzon, author of “ Visits to the Monasteries of the 
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with large ones occasionally for a change, but the riding-horses hardly 
ever fell.” 

Roads of this description are by no means peculiar to Armenia; they 
occur almost every other day throughout Lesser Asia, and are transcended 
in Kurdistan and in some parts of Persia. On the second day from Tre- 
bizond the party arrived at the snow. ‘I tied my bridle to the pommel 
of my saddle,” says our author, full of cheerful resignation, “ put my 
hands in my pockets, and nevertheless galloped along—at least the horse 
did, and all the better for my not holding the bridle.” 

On their arrival at Erzrum the party were hospitably received by Mr. 
Brant; but as everything was wrapped in snow, the first descriptions are 
not very interesting. No sooner, however, were they installed in their 
own apartments, than Mr. Curzon had a taste of the exceeding love borne 
by our worthy Muhammadan allies for an English plenipotentiary. The 
occasion of rejoicing was, it may be observed, the arrival at Erzrum of a 
Persian plenipotentiary : ' 

Unable to resist so picturesque a sight, I had ridden out on the Persian road, 
though I did not join the escort, and, having returned, I was walking up and 
down on the roof of the house watching the crowds passing in the valley 
below, and looking at the great guns of the citadel, which the soldiers were 
firing as asalute. They fired very well, in very good time; but I observed 
several petty officers and a number of men busily employed at one gun, the 
last to the left hand near the corner of the battery. At length this gun was 
loaded. A prodigious deal of peeping and pointing took place out of the 
embrasure, and, just as I was turning in my walk, bang went the cannon, and 
I was covered with dust from something which struck the ground in the yard 
in a line below my feet. On looking down to see what this could be, I saw a 
ball stuck in the earth: the soldiers had all disappeared from the ramparts of 
the citadel, and I found they had been taking a shot at the British Commis- 
sioner. A very good shot it was too, exactly in the line, but the ball not being 
heavy enough had fallen a little short, so I was missed. They had manu- 
factured a ball with a large stone, wound round with rope to make it fit the 
gun, to shoot at the Frank, and that was the occasion of all the peeping and 
crowding of the men round the gun which I had observed. 


We have spoken of Mr. Curzon as a plenipotentiary, for he was one of 
the conference appointed to meet at Erzrum, and of which the other mem- 
bers were a Turkish plenipotentiary—Noori Effendi, who, dying early, 
was succeeded by Enveri Effendi; Mirza Jaffar Khan, a Persian pleni- 
potentiary, who, being too ill to act, was succeeded by Mirza Tekee, “ the 
son of a cook ;” Colonel Dainese, a Russian commissioner ; and Colonel 
Williams and Mr. Curzon, English commissioners. The objects proposed 
were to draw up a treaty of peace between the frontier belligerents and 
marauders, and to determine the boundary of the two countries. The 
conference left off where it should have begun’; for in June, 1847, a treaty 
having been signed, in which the confines of the two empires were de- 
fined, it was found that no map marked those limits, and no one knew 
anything about the places mentioned. Another commission was accord- 
ingly appointed in 1848, to investigate these little matters locally, and 
we shall await with great anxiety for Colonel Williams’s account of the 
travels undertaken with this view, and which carried him among some 
of the wildest and least known mountain regions in the world—including 
the rock-secluded lands of the persecuted Nestorians. 
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It may be mentioned, however, that among the first chiefs examined 
by the commissioners was an old friend, Shaikh Thamir, chief of the 
dwellers on the marshy delta of the Euphrates and Karun, of whose ap- 

whereabouts, and political position with regard to Persia and 
urkey, we gave a detailed account in the New Monthly Magazine for 
January, 1848. The « ce of this wild shaikh from the buffalo- 
haunted dells of the Jerahi excited no small astonishment among the 
learned commissioners; nor was this diminished by the uncouth answers 
given to all questions propounded to the shaikh, and which were mainly 
answered by one Abd al Khadr, chief secretary to the government of 
Basrah, or Bussorah : 


I turned to Sheikh Thamir. “ What is your fortunate name?” said I, upon 
which Sheikh Thamir opened his eyes, then he opened his mouth, then he 
looked at Abdel Kader, then he shut his mouth again, and said nothing. So 
I asked him again who he had the honour to be. Upon this, Abdel Kader, 
who appeared to be his mentor or adviser, came and sat down by him, and 
said, “ He is Sheikh Thamir.” Sheikh Thamir upon this shouted out, at the 
top of his voice,“ Yes; I am Sheikh Thamir, the son of Gashban, who was 
the son of Osman, who was the son of-——” “Thank you,” I said, “I only 
wanted to know from your own lips who you were, but I am not particular as 
to the names of all your respected ancestors.” However, Sheikh Thamir was 
not to be stopped in that way when he had once begun, so he shouted out a 
long string of names, and when he got to the end he said he was Sheikh of the 
Sheikhs of the great tribe of Chaab, and commander of the district of Ghoban, 
which his ancestors had held before him for one or two hundred years—or 
more, or less, as I pleased. In answer to other questions, which Abdel Kader 
always accompanied with his own notes and commentaries, he said, “I have 
no papers ; we do not understand such things. What do I know? I aman 
old man. I am forty-five years of age; let me alone.” In course of time I 
did let him alone, and a difficult thing it was to draw out any information 
from this wild desert chief. 


Shaikh Thamir was by no means so uncommunicative in his own castle 
of Dorak. There he was as free, open, and hospitable to his British visitors 
as the presence of half a dozen scowling Persian spies would allow of. It 
is to be hoped that the commission will settle to whom his unfortunate 
territory belongs; as now, for years past, his peasantry are exposed to 
marauding visits of Persians on the one side, and regularly organised in- 
vasions of the Turks oz the other. So it is in the pashalik of Sulaiman- 
iyah, and in other limitrophal districts. 

A certain amount of variety was imparted to the legislative proceedings 
by the contemplation of the more decisive and arbitrary justiciary business 
of the Turkish government. Here is a remarkable example of a case at 
aay under discussion. It refers to a Christian oda bashi, or cham- 

lain of a khan or inn, who was unjustly seized and tortured by the 
authorities to make him confess to a robbery that had taken place in his 
khan, which in reality had been perpetrated by two Turkish soldiers ; but 
the oda bashi being a Christian, neither his evidence, nor that of any 
other Christian, could be taken in opposition to that of a Muhammadan, 
according to Turkish law. Here is the case as taken down at the time 
from the word of mouth of the poor Armenian’s wife: 


A merchant, named Mehemed, brought his merchandise ‘to the Khan Ghengé 
Aga Khan, where he slept. Two soldiers slept near him. In the morning his 
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goods were gone ; he accused the soldiers (who were the only people who had 
been near him) of the robbery ; they denied it, and were let off by the judge 
at the mekemmé, before whom they had been taken. A Turkish woman, 
named Zeilha, saw the two soldiers bury something, upon which she told the 
merchant that his goods were buried at such a place by the soldiers. He went 
there, and found half the goods ; the soldiers, therefore, were again taken up, 
when they confessed to the theft of half the goods, but said that the oda bashi, 
an Armenian, named Artin, had taken the other half. Artin was according 

taken before the tribunal of the Kiaya ; the pasha ordered him to be can f 
on his declaring lrimself ignorant of the theft. A tass (metal drinking-cup) of 
hot brass was put upon his head; afterwards a cord was ‘tied round his head, 
two sheep’s knuckle-bones were placed upon his temples, and the cord tightened 
till his eyes nearly came out. As he would not confess, his front teeth were 
then drawn one at a time; pieces of cane were run up under his toe-nails and 
his finger-nails. Various tortures have been inflicted on him in this way for 
the last twelve days, and he is now hung up by the hands, in the prison of the 
Seraskier, where he will be kept and tormented till he confesses or dies. This 
is the deposition of his wife Mariam, who begs me to interpose to save her 
husband, who, she declares, slept at home, and-not in the khan, on the night 


when the robbery took place. 

Mr. Curzon having been led by a sense of justice and commiseration to 
interfere in the unfortunate man’s case, Kiamili, Pasha of Erzrum, declared 
that he had not been tortured at all; and this was confirmed by another 
pasha in the presence of Enveri Effendi, the co-commissioner; whereas it 
turned out, that at the very time they were sitting in the pasha’s hall of 
audience, the government men were employed in inflicting additional 
torments on the miserable sufferer! This case is nota very happy illus- 
tration of the honour and veracity of Turkish pashas: as to the legal part 
of the question, it will be easily understood, by those intimate with the 
Muhammadan character, how—supposing the allies to insist upon the ad- 
mission of Christian evidence—that testimony will be evaded and set 
aside by priestly judges and bigoted kadis and pashas. 

Why and wherefore it does not appear, but the government men hung 
a Kurd directly in front of the plenipotentiary’s house. Mr. Curzon took 
an opportunity of bringing the circumstance before the notice of the 
pasha. “Iam sorry,” said the pasha, “that they hung the Kurd before 
oe windows. I told them not to hang him before the house of the 

ersian plenipotentiary, where there is a gibbet, but to take him to any 
place where the Kurds resorted ; and as there are many coffee-houses 
near you, that is the reason probably why they hung him there!” 

The description of the dungeon of Erzrum—a dark and dread abode, 
into which, as at Bokhara, a large piece of raw flesh used to be thrown, 
in order that the vermin and the effluvia produced thereby might add to 
the other miseries—is relieved by an account of a pic-nic to the cave of 
Ferhad—the successful rival of Khusru Parviz in the affections of the 
beautiful Shirin ;—caves of Ferhad being, it is to observed, as numerous 
in the Orient as are caves of the Seven Sleepers. 

This is followed by some account of the quadrupeds of Armenia, which 
include the bear, wild sheep—affording as good sport as the chamois—the 
lynx, the Kara guz, or black eye, a kind of marmot, the jerboa, the capri- 
corn, and others; but the account of the birds is most remarkable : 


The number of various kinds of birds which breed on the great plain of 
Erzeroom, is so prodigious as to be almost incredible to those who have not 
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seen them, as I often have, covering the earth for miles and miles so com- 
pletely, that the colour of the ground could not be seen; particularly at one 


riod, when the whole country had a rosy appearance, from the countless 
ocks of a sort of red goose, which I take to be the ruddy sheldrake—a splendid 
bird, though not good to eat. It is about the size of a small goose or a mus- 
covy duck ; almost entirely clothed in various shades of red. Troops of the 
two varieties of the wild grey goose form whitish spots in the animated land- 
scape, their wild cries and noises sounding in every direction. So closely 
covered was the plain with this prodigious multitude of every kind of wild 
fowl, that I have galloped among them for some distance, the birds getting up 
about one hundred yards in a circle round my horse, and settling again behind 
me with loud cries, while the air rustled with the beating of innumerable 
wings of those birds which had been disturbed by my approach. The sports- 
man may imagine what shooting there is at Erzeroom, for when one genus has 
reared its young and flown away to far and distant lands, another takes its 
place. Quails are at one time almost as thick as flies ; and numerous varieties 
of small birds, among which the horned lark and the red-winged finch flew in 
clouds. That beautiful variety, the rosy starling, bas been often shot, as well 
as the merops, and so many other little fowls of varied plumage, that [ must 
refer the reader to the accompanying list, for it would fill a book to give even 
a slight description of them all. On the banks of the river I used to shoot 
all sorts of waders, particularly spoonbills, and that most delicate of birds, the 
egret or white heron, famous for its plumes. I must own to being a bad shot, 
having been more accustomed to the rifle, but these white herons afforded me 
great practice ; as they flapped along I shot numbers of them, as well as many 
and many a quaint fellow with long legs whom I brought home merely to 
make out who he was, and to write down his name. Later in the year I 
risked my neck by riding as hard as I could tear over the rocky or rather stony 
plains at the foot of the mountains after the great bustard. I have more than 
once knocked some of the feathers out of these glorious huge birds, as they 
ran ata terrible pace, half flying and scrambling before my straining horse, 
But I never succeeded in killing one, though I have constantly partaken of 
those which had fallen before more patient gunners, who stalk them as you 
would a deer, and knock them over with a rifle or swan-shot from behind a 
stone or bank, 

I had more success with the great cinereous crane, which runs much faster 
than a horse. I shot one at full gallop with a rifle, in a place overgrown with 
reeds. ‘This was a mighty triumph, for, though my game was about five feet 
high, he was so very long in the legs and neck, that the body offered but a 
small mark to be brought down under such circumstances, and the pace he 
was going at the time, and I after him, was, as they say, “a caution.” This is 
a bird with whom it is requisite to be wary: if he is down, and not killed 
outright, like the heron and the stork, he makes a dart with his sharp long bill 
at the eyes of his enemy, and its strength is such, that it might easily, I should 
think, penetrate the brain; at any rate the eye would be picked out at once, 
and that would suffice for that time. 

A man brought in a crane, which he had winged, and we turned him out in 
the yard with the poultry, where he stalked up and down with a proud indig- 
nant air. He soon became pretty quiet, and eat his corn with the rest, while 
he had a deep bucket of water for his own use, into which he used to poke 
his head continually. One day a stupid heavy servant went into the yard, 
and, not knowing that the bucket was placed there for the stork, he took it up 
to carry it away, when the bird flew at him, and pecked at his face, but, missing 
his eye, seized him tightly by the nose, and there he held him for a good while. 
The poor man halloed loud enough, but those who came to his assistance 
could not help him at first for laughing; and though he kept beating at the 
crane with the bucket, which he held in his hand, his long neck enabled him to 
keep so far off, that he escaped all the frantic attempts of his prisoner to reach 
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him.. The man’s nose was swelled and very sore for some time, and he never 
got over the ridicule which attached to him for his perilous adventure with the 
crane. It was touching to watch this crane: when the time for its emigration 
arrived, a flock of its magnificent companions every day used to fly high up in 
the air, in a wheeling circle, above its head. This circle of flying birds has a 
very striking effect. The cranes above called to their friend to join them for 
their distant journey to a happier climate, and the poor helpless crane below, 
stretching its long neck up towards the sky, answered the appeal in a singu- 
larly mournful cry. 


A list of birds met with at Erzrum, contributed by Mr. Calvert, is ap- 
pendaged to these amusing ornithological notes. 

Next comes the excursion to the lake of Turtum, or Tortoom, about 

three days’ journey north-east of Erzrum. The main object of going 
there was to fish ; and the trout abounded so in the valley of the castle 
of Turtum, and were of such unsophisticated nature, that fishing one hour 
in the dawn and one hour before sunset with two fly-rods, they caught 
every day enough to feed the camp, and to send a ‘swe Br (no small 
quantity) in the evening to their friends at Erzrum. ‘The lake itself is 
described. as dark, deep, and unfathomable, situate in a deep glen or 
valley, amid others hemmed in by precipices that shot up clear and 
straight to the height of sometimes above a thousand feet. In one of 
these romantic dells they had to cross a bridge comparable only to the 
bridge of Al Sirat, over which the souls of the judged will have to pass 
from the Temple of Jerusalem over the Valley of Jehoshaphat, and 
which bridge is as narrow as the edge of the scimitar of Muhammad. 
_ The fright Mr. Curzon relates he was in is not to be described, when 
he saw the first horseman, who was at the time filling his pipe, walk his 
horse unconcernedly over this bridge, which was composed of two pine- 
trees thrown over‘a torrent which roared and tumbled thirty feet below. 
However, being afraid, he humorously observes, to show that he was 
afraid, he rode over too, and certainly thought himself a bold fellow when 
he got safe on the other side. To ride safely over such a bridge a horse, 
he adds, ought to be brought up to practise on the tight-rope. 

Although they passed a village in ,these’ deep glens where they found 
that the inhabitants were all dead, only one having survived the fever of 
the place, they were not aware till it was too late of the deadly nature of 
the malaria that is breathed in these deep valleys. The sudden manner 
in which Mr. Curzon was attacked: on'his return to Erzrum, and the 
equally extraordinary circumstances under which he was restored to con; 
sciousness, must be related in his own words: 

I felt perfectly well when we went to dinner, when suddenly it appeared to 
me that what I was eating was burning hot, and hada strange odd taste. [ 
believe I got up and staggered across the room, but here my senses failed me, 
and I remained insensible for twenty-seven days. An. attack of brain-feyer 
had come upon me like a blow, as sudden and overwhelming as a flash of 
lightning. 

On the 27th of October Lawoke in the morning, but, as I suppose, went to 
sleep for a while; in the afternoon I fairly came to my senses, and saw my 
servant sittingon the scarlet-cloth divan under the window looking at me. I 
felt something strange and still-and gloomy in the air, and was ‘rather be- 
wildered with the sensation. This was soon to be accounted for: the servant, 
seeing that I was alive, came forward towards the bed, while a low rumbling 
noise made itself heard. This noise became louder: flakes of plaster fell 
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from the ceiling; the room trembled, and was filled with ‘a fine dust, with 
which I was nearly choked. My man exclaimed, “The earth moves—are you 
not afraid?” As he spoke the noise which we had heard increased, and an 
immense beam, made of the trunk of a whole tree, which was immediately 
above my bed, split, with a report like a cannon. The earthquake shook the 
house terribly ; it creaked and trembled like a ship im a heavy gale of wind ; 
the noise increased to a roar, not like thunder, but howling and bellowing, with 
a low rumbling sound, while the air was as still as if nature was paralysed with 
dread; every now and then a tremendous crash gave notice of a falling house. 
The one opposite our house, belonging to a poor widow, was entirely destroyed ; 
and, in the midst of a most fearful uproar, the two rooms, one on each side of 
my bed-room, fell in ; while the air was darkened altogether, as in an eclipse, 
with clouds of dust. So great was the noise of the earthquake all around, 
that neither my attendant nor | distinguished the particular crash when the 
two rooms adjoining us fell in. Some of the minarets, and many of the houses 
of the city, were demolished: parts of the ancient castellated walls fell down. 
The top of one of the two beautiful minarets of the old medressé, the glory 
of Erzeroom, called usually Eki Chifteh, disappeared. Those who were out, 
and able to witness the devastation, and to hear the awful roaring noise, said 
they had never seen or heard anything more tremendous than the scene before 
their eyes. It is difficult to express in words the strange, awful sensation 
produced by the seeming impossible contradiction of a dead stillness in the 
midst of the crash of falling buildings, the sullen, low bellowing, which per- 
haps sounded from beneath the ground, and the tremendous uproar that arose 
on all sides during the earthquake. I have not met with an account of this 
strange phenomenon in the descriptions of other earthquakes, and do not 
know whether it is a usual accompaniment to these terrible convulsions of 
nature, 

The earthquake accomplished its mission: in the midst of terror and de- 
struction it restored one poor creature to life. I regained my senses and my 
faculties on the 27th, as suddenly as I had lost them on the Ist day of this 
month. God give me grace to make a good use of the life which was restored 
to me under such awful circumstances! 


This was a finisher for Armenia. Mr. Curzon had nothing left for re- 
covery but to get out of a country in which the grallatores appear to 
thrive most; and so he was bundled off across the wild uplands in a 
takhtarawan, or litter, wrapped in a large eider-down quilt of bright 

n silk, and that in the depth of winter. Since the days of the retreat 
of the ten thousand Greeks, an Armenian winter has become almost a 
proverbial thing; but Mr. Curzon’s statements of the effects of that ex- 
treme severity are more remarkable than any we have yet met with. The 
cold, he says, was so severe, that any one standing still for even a very 
short time was frozen to death. Dead frozen bodies were frequently 
brought into the eity ; and it is common in the summer, on the melting 
of the snow, to find numerous corpses of men, and bodies of horses, who 
had perished in the preceding winter. So usual an event is this, that there 
is a custom or law in the mountains of Armenia that, every summer, the 
villagers go out to the more dangerous passes, and bury the dead whom 
they are sure to find. They have a legal right to their clothes, arms, and 
the accoutrements of the horses, on condition of forwarding all bales of 
merchandise, letters, and parcels to the places to which they are directed. 
One day Colonel Williams met a number of horses, each laden with two 
frozen bodies of Persian travellers, one tied on each side of the pack-horse. 
An unfortunate Piedmontese doctor had been lost in a snow-storm a short 
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time before, and his body was found afterwards near a small monastery, 
three or four miles from Erzrum, where he had wandered, bewildered with 
the falling snow; and a whole party, with one or two ox-carts, who left a 
village in the morning on their way to another a short distance off, never 
arrived there. They were found huddled together, oxen, horses, men, 
and women, in a snow-drift, dead, and frozen Tard and stiff, some weeks 
afterwards. 

It was no joke to attempt the journey from Erzrum to Trebizond in a 
takhtarawan under such circumstances. It is bad enough in the height 
of summer,—what must it have been when the mules had to climb up and 
down icy rocks like goats! So difficult was the progress, that, after a few 
days’ travel, the takhtarawan had to be given up, and Mr. Curzon was 
lifted on a horse, upon which he was supported on each side bya man. A 
sad and melancholy incident, yet characteristic of the country and climate, 
occurred on the way: 


At Kalé Khan, “the Castle Inn” (Mr. Curzon relates), I had given leave to 
one Mustapha, my kawass bashi, or captain of the kawasses, to go and see his 
family, who lived in a village a short distance off the road; he had not seen 
them for a long time, and went on his way rejoicing. Ata place called Porda 
Bakchelari, where I was resting on the 3rd, he made his appearance again ; he 
was so altered in looks that I did not know him at first; so much so, that I 
asked him who he was, and what he wanted with me. His history, poor 
fellow! was as follows : 

When he arrived at his village he rode up to the door of his own house, 
thinking to give a happy surprise to his wife and children, whose names he 
called out as he stopped his horse in the little street. No one answered, when 
he called again, and knocked loudly at the door several times. At last an old 
woman put her head out of the door of another house, and screamed to him to 
know what he was making such a noise about. 

“ T want such a one,” said he, naming his wife. 

“ What, Eyesha?” said the old woman; “who are you? You must be a 
stranger to this place not to know that she died of the fever and was buried 
two weeks ago.” 

“ And where is Hassan?” said the poor kawass, asking for his eldest son. 

“ Oh, he died tliree months ago.” : 

“ And the two little ones?” he asked. 

“They were buried, I forget how long it is since,” said the old woman ; 
“the fever got into that house; the people are all dead. You had better not 
go in, stranger, for it has been locked up by the cadi, and the owner, Mustapha 
Aga, lives a long way off at Erzeroom. Inshalla! he will come some day, 
and the cadi will deliver the key to him.” 

Mustapha kawass never dismounted from his horse in his native village ; he 
turned slowly away, and rode back to the track of the mules and horses of my 
followers till he caught us up at Bakchelari Khan. 

“ Allahkerim!” (God is merciful!) said his companions, when he had told 
us this sad history. His family was swept from the face of the earth; there 
was not a servant left, not one old well-remembered face to greet him in his 
visit to the village where he had passed his childish days. He had heard 
nothing of the fever or of the infliction which had fallen upon his house, and 
suddenly he found himself alone in the wide world. We were all grieved for 
him ; but what could we do? every one looked grave as we plodded on again 
through the snow and ice, and smoked the pipe of reflection in silence, on our 


weary way. 
At a moment of stirring events like the present, it will be well to hear 
what Mr. Curzon has to say upon these political topics: ' 
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The description of Armenia and the’ adjacent districts in the foregoing 
pages will have sufficed to give a general idea of the many difficulties to be 
encountered by those, whose business leads them through this inhospitable 
region, where they meet with impediments at every step, from the lofty moun- 
tains traversed by roads accessible only to mules and horses, the extreme cold 
of the high passes and elevated plains, the impossibility of obtaining provi- 
sions, and the savage character of the Koords and other wandering tribes who 
roam over this wild country. If a traveller, accompanied by a few followers, 
and assisted by firmans from the Sultan, finds this journey arduous in the ex- 
treme, how much more so must it prove to the general. in command of an 
army, with many thousand men to provide for, with artillery and heavy bag- 
gage to encumber his march, on roads inaccessible to. carriages or wheeled 
vehicles of any kind! and if to these is added an enemy on‘the alert to cut off 
supplies, to harass the long straggling line of march, and to attack the passing 
army in narrow defiles from behind rocks, and from the summits of precipices, 
where they are safe from molestation, it will be understood that the difficulties 
presenting themselves to military operations in these regions are almost in- 
superable. It is the inaccessible nature of Circassia, even more than the 
bravery of its inhabitants, which has enabled them to resist the overwhelming 
power of Russia for so many years. On the approach to Erzeroom these 
difficulties increase. From Georgia, Persia, and Trebizond, there is no other 
city or entrepOt where an army could rest to lay in stores and collect supplies 
for a campaign, with the exception of Erzeroom, which is the centre or key to 
all these districts. If it was strongly fortified, as it should. be, or was at any 
rate in the pb of an active intelligent government, the power who 
possessed it would hold the fate of that part of Asia in its hands. 

No caravans could pass, no mercantile speculations could be carried on, and 
no large bodies of troops could march, without its permission. They would 
in all probability perish from the rigours of the climate if they were not 
assisted, even without the necessity of attacking them by force of arms. At 
this moment the greater part of the artillery of the Turkish army is, I believe, 
buried under the snow in one of the ravines between Beyboort and Erzeroom, 
from whence it has.no chance of being rescued till next summer. It was the 
impassable character of this country, and the treacherous habits of the robber 
tribes of Koordistan, which made the retreat of Xenophon and the Ten 
Thousand through the same regions the wonderful event which it has been 
always considered. While this is the nature of the elevated lands and moun- 
tains, the valleys which surround the snowy regions are absolutely pestiferous : 
in many of them no one can sleep one night without danger of fever, frequently 
ending in death. The port, or roadstead, of Batoum is so unhealthy as to be 
utterly uninhabitable to strangers during all the hot season of the year. I 
wish to draw attention to these circumstances, in order to explain the almost 
impossibility of dispossessing any power which had already obtained a firm 
footing in this district ; and it is in order to fix herself firmly in this important 
post that Russia is now advancing in that direction, with a perfect knowledge 
of the advantages to be derived from this barren and unfruitful region ; while 
she has the advantage of being able to send supplies to her forces by the 
Caspian Sea; for, once within her grasp, Persia is no longer independent ; 
and, fettered as she is by her Russian debt, and what in private affairs would 
be called her heavy mortgage on her only valuable provinces on the shores of 
the Caspian—Geilaun and Mazenderaun—she must sink into the state of a 
vassal kingdom, subject to the commands of her superior lord the Czar. 


After remarking that if things are permitted by the Western Powers to 
continue as they have done for some years, the Tsar will most certainly 
be enthroned in the capital of the Byzantine emperors, principally by the 
assistance of England and France. He goes on to say: 
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Russia is altogether a military power, and, as in the dark ages, the Czar and 
his nobles affect to despise the mercantile class, and, instead of doing what 
they can to promote industry and commerce, by opening communications, 
making roads and harbours, establishing steamers on rivers, and giving facility 
to the interchange of various commodities, the productions of distant quarters 
of her own enormous empire, she throws every obstacle in the way of her 
internal trade, and by heavy import duties, exactions of many oppressive kinds, 
and the universal plunder and cheating carried on by all the government offi- 
cials in the low grades of employment, she has paralysed both her foreign and 
domestic resources. The Czar prefers to buy his own aggrandisement with 
the blood of his confiding subjects, to the more honourable and less cruel 
course of enriching his empire by the extension of his commercial relations 
abroad, and the development of the peaceful arts, industry, science, and general 
improvement of the nations subjected to his rule. If it was not for this utter 
disregard of commerce, and the undivided attention of the Russian government 
to everything connected with military glory, the navigation of the great rivers 
would have poured many more roubles into the treasury of St. Petersburg 
than will be gained by any territorial accessions previous to the taking of Con- 
stantinople. Even under present circumstances, it is wonderful that a canal 
has not been made from Tzaritzin, on the Volga, to the nearest point upon 
the Don, a distance of not more than thirty miles; for by this means the silk 
of the northern provinces of Persia would be brought with the greatest facility 
into the Black Sea. Ina mercantile point of view, Russia would gain more 
by the construction of that canal than by the conquest of Armenia, for it 
would enable her to develop the great resources of Geilaun and Mazenderaun, 
virtually belonging to her at this moment. The trade which in former times 
enriched the famous cities of Bokhara and Samarkand would be carried by 
caravans through Khiva, either now, or soon to be, the head-quarters of a Rus- 
sian governor; from thence they would, with any encouragement, e on 
their rich bales of merchandise to the Russian posts of Karagan, or Krasno- 
vodsk, on the eastern shores of the Caspian, or to Asterabad on the south, and 
at these ports, now unknown to European navigators, ships might be laden 
which would discharge their cargoes at Liverpool, St. }Petersburg, or New 


York. 
And again, further on: 


It matters little whether Russia does or does not retain the provinces of 


Wallachia and Moldavia, which she has several times occupied before ; she has 
almost drained the treasury of her enemy, now straining every nerve to avert 
the impending evil. Turkey will hardly be able to support the expenses of 
the war for any length of time from her own resources. Even if a diplomatic 
peace is concluded, it will in fact amount only to a truce, during which the 
Czar will have time to strengthen his position, and prepare his forces for 
another and a more vigorous assault on the first convenient opportunity which 
occurs, from any dissension which may arise between the leading powers of the 
West ; and the Sultan, having received nothing from his ancient allies but fair 
words, will be less able to defend himself than he is at present. 


And lastly, upon the religious aspect of the question, we find the fol- 
lowing remarks well worthy of serious consideration : 


Nothing can be more anomalous than the present aspect of religious questions. 
The Christian Emperor of Russia is at this moment exciting the minds of his 
subjects to make war upon the infidel ; and his armies march under the impres- 
sion that they undertake a new crusade. Yet this crusade is carried on in 
direct contradiction to truth, justice, honour, and every principle of the 
Christian religion, whose pure and sacred precepts are violated at every turn. 
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On the other hand, the Mahometan, or infidel, as he is called, displays, under 
the most difficult and insulting circumstances, the highest Christian virtues of 
integrity, moderation, and strict adherence to his word in treaties granted by 
himself or his predecessors ; at the same time, the armies of the — Sultan 
are commanded by a Christian renegade who has abjured his faith, and yet he 
fights against the Christian er in a righteous cause. 

The terrible ‘revolution which is the cause of such awful scenes of bloodshed 
and atrocities in China is carried on under the name of our merciful and just 
Saviour, whose mild religion these rebels against their sovereign affect to 
follow. 

The savage atrocities of the Holy Inquisition, the cruel massacres by the 
Spaniards in America, were perpetrated by men who made a cloak of the 
benevolent precepts of the Gospel for the perpetration of the most brutal 
crimes. 

Those times we thought were past, but human nature is the same; and 
where the light of true Christianity has penetrated, we find a period of won- 
derful intelligence and appreciation of the truths of the doctrines of our Lord 
in some places—in others, where a nominal Christianity alone prevails, actions 
are committed by men in the highest stations which would disgrace the records 


of the dark ages. 








ONE ARM OF THE SERVICE—CAVALRY.* 


PrrnaPs at no time can the consideration of our army be more apt 
than that when we are on the eve of war, when all classes of Englishmen, 
Conservatives as well as Radicals, all grades of religionists, Romanists as 
well as Protestants, all sides of the press, the Times as well as the Herald, 
entertain but one general opinion of the blasphemous aggression of the 
Tsar of Russia, who, under the cloak of religion, is carrying forth “fire 
and the sword” throughout the world, and endeavouring to place Europe 
in a general conflagration of anarchy, rebellion, and war, when we are to 
be placed in juxta-position with France, instead of, as of ancient times, 
in opposition, but when the comparisons of the two armies will not be 
less called into repute. Captain Nolan, of the 15th Hussars, has been 
the first to throw down the gauntlet of criticism, in his work on “Ca- 
valry, its Tactics and History.” As he observes himself in his preface : 
“It is not pretended that the present little treatise will supply the des?- 
deratum in military literature, or serve as anything but a stopgap, to 
supply for a time the place of some more worthy treatise, which it is to 
be hoped may, before long, occupy its place.” 

The author commences by tracing the history and tactics of cavalry 
from the time of Alexander the Great and the Punic wars, which, per- 
haps, will have more interest to the classical and military than the general 
reader, down to Oliver Cromwell, who may safely be considered the first 
cavalry general the world ever produced. ‘ Cromwell, forty-four years 
of age when he first drew a sword, showed himself a great soldier at the 
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very onset. He himself raised, organised, and disciplined his troops of 
horse, and set his men an example which they were not slow in following. 
His mental and bodily energy, his vigorous conceptions, quick decision, 
and the dread vehemence with which he urged his war-steed into the 
thick of battle, made of him a cavalry leader second to none in history. 
Indefatigable and active, a good horseman, and perfect master of ‘the 
broadsword, he had unbounded ascendancy over the minds of his followers, 
and led them through or over all obstacles that human prowess could 
surmount.” This vivid account of the great animal courage of Cromwell 
resembles in many poiuts that of a cavalry officer of our own times, the 
lamented Marshal Beresford, who, during the Peninsular war, executed 
so many acts of prowess as to savour rather of romance than reality, 
rushing headlong into the midst of the fray, and, by pure bodily Puen 4 
dragging forth some opponent from the saddle, and hurling him with 
gigantic force, made him “ bite the dust” of the battle-field ! 

Leaving Cromwell and the West, the author next touches on the East, 
at this time doubly interesting to the reader. ‘ For ages the finest 
cavalry seen in Europe was indisputably that of the Turks. In great 
part both men and horses were brought over from the Asiatic provinces 
of the empire, and the rest of the men and horses were principally of 
Asiatic descent. The horses, though not large (seldom much ie 
fourteen hands), were nimble, spirited, yet docile, aud so trained and 
bitted as to be perfectly under control. The hollow saddle was rather 
heavy, but all the rest of the appointments were light. The soldier 
rode im the broad, short stirrup, to which he and his ancestors had always 
been accustomed, and on which they had a firm and (to them) natural 
seat, out of which it was most difficult to throw him; his scimitar was 
light and sharp, and, in addition to it, he generally carried in his girdle 
that shorter, slightly curved, weapon called the yataghan, with an edge 
like that of a razor. ‘Their tactics were few and simple.” 

The author then draws a picture, which would naturally tend to alarm 
our readers with the cavalry aid Turkey will give to the allied forces, 
did we place implicit belief in his opinion of the present efficiency of the 
Sultan’s horse,—an opinion participated in, however, by many French 
generals, both in regard to the Sultan’s cavalry and infantry. Not 
many months ago a French general refused a high command in the 
Turkish army, as he foretold nothing but disgrace and defeat from such 
an army. low verrons—time will shortly demonstrate to this and 
future ages. Captain Nolan then concludes by drawing a large order on 
our credulity in regard to the position, mounted, of the Turkish cavalry. 
On these arguments English tailors ought to be drafted into a cavalry 
corps by themselves, and ride cross-legged ! 

‘‘The late Sultan Mahmoud must needs have his cavalry disciplined 
alla Franca, or, in Christian fashion, and he imported a number of 
French, Italian, and German non-commissioned officers, to teach his 
men to ride with long stirrups, and to form, dress, and look like Euro- 
peans. To the disgust, and even dismay of his Moslems, he buttoned 
them up in close jackets, and put them into tight pantaloons, With a 
most perverse determination the system has been continued and extended, 
these last twelve years, under his son and successor the present Sultan 
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Abdul Medjid; and it may now safely be said that the Turkish cavalry 
is the very worst in the world. The men, always accustomed to sit 
cross-legged, and to keep their knees near the abdomen, cannot be 
taught to ride with long stirrups @ la Frangais, ‘Why?’ a cavalry 
riding-master would be at a loss to say! They are armed with a lance, 
and have seldom any other weapon, except an ill-made, blunt, awkward 
sabre. Their horses are now wretched rosses.” We opine, that give a 
Turk a good horse and his yataghan, and all the ideas about his riding 
au naturel are mere paradoxes. 

“ Mounted as they are, armed as they are, and riding as they do, 
instead of dealing with European horsemen after the reg a fashion of 
the good old Turks, any English hussar ought to be able to dispose, in a 
minute, of half a dozen of Abdul Medjid’s troopers trained alla Franca, 
though he (the hussar) were armed only with a stout walking-stick.” 

After writing most fully on the Prussian cavalry, which space alone 
compels us to omit, Captain Nolan thus speaks of the French cavalry 

under Napoleon Bonaparte : 

“ Before the reign of Bonaparte, some regiments of heavy cavalry 
served as a corps of reserve to each army, the rest of the horse being 
scattered among the divisions of infantry, or joined to artillery. Napo- 
leon tried to give his cavalry the same part to act in battle as Frederick 
the Great had given to his, but he organised them differently, and widely 
different were the results. Napoleon’s, however, were not at home in 
their saddles; they were heavily equipped, and could not move with 
speed; he, therefore, formed them into very large masses, which obtained 
the curious name of ‘Corps d’Armée de Cavalerie.’? In these large 
corps he attached guns to each regiment, and used deep formations for 
attack ; thus his cavalry played a secondary part to the artillery. 
Its movements were cramped, its approach necessarily slow, and as it 
was always heralded by its own cannon, the enemy was seldom taken b 
surprise, but had time to prepare a reception which cost the F ibis 
masses of horse very dear. Still his horsemen, mostly clad in defensive 
armour, were poured on slowly, but in irresistible numbers; and thus, 
regardless of the loss of life, Napoleon won by their means many a field.” 

In our opinion, the great fault of the French cavalry of the present 
day—even the Chasseurs d’Afrique—are that they work too loosely, keep 
no dressing, and resemble in their increase to their front by threes more 
(to use a private soldier's expression) ‘ a parcel of yeomanry” than 
regular troops. A consolidated mass, which can alone be obtained by 
correct dressing, isthe overwhelming impetus in the charge of cavalry— 
—its immense weight crushes any opposition in European warfare. 

“ In the Peninsula, in 1812, two regiments of English horse, under 
General Slade, attacked and defeated two regiments of French dragoons 
near Llera, pursued them madly for about eight miles, when the French 
General Lallemande fell upon them with his reserves, and routed them 
completely.” We suspect that if the regimental records of the 3rd 
Dragoon Guards or Ist Royal Dragoons were accessible to the public, they 
would throw the light of a different version on this paragraph. 

We then turn to cavalry in general. “ Of all arms,” continues the 
author, “ cavalry is the most difficult to handle in the field. It cannot 
engage an enemy except where the ground is favourable. It is always 
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dependent on the condition of its horses. However brave and intrinsically 
good, it is of no use without good officers. The qualities requisite in a 
cavalry leader are a good eye for country, and a quick one for the enemy’s 
niovements, great energy, courageous decision, and rapid execution. No 
wonder, therefore, that cavalry has not always developed its power and 
resources in the field, for, placing all other considerations aside, how few 
examples does history afford of cavalry being well led and commanded ! 
When well led, it has been invariably successful.” So far the opinions 
of the writer are correct. A visit to the Phoenix Park in Dublin, the 
great peace nursery of our cavalry, would easily demonstrate to an atten- 
tive observer, albeit no soldier, in what our own cavalry is wanting. 
You may see the dash and the gallop, the race and scattering, but will 
you see the quick eye, the clear voice, the athletic address, the proper 
words of command, the straight dressing, the determination, without the 
bustle and hurry, which are such requisite qualities to form a first-rate 
cavalry leader? Startling events, however, have so multiplied, that in 
those words we have written our query savours much, perhaps, of retro- 
spection. 

Captain Nolan then enters into a long argument, proving the disad- 
vantages of cuirasses, quoting the old saying of a German emperor— 
‘*‘ Armour protects the wearer, and prevents him from injuring others.” 
This argument might have been safely omitted, as we opine there is not 
a man living with such Don Quixotish hallucinations as to have joined 
issue with the author. The cuirass, except for show, has been condemned 
by the voice of one and all, and, except to please the eye in cockney 
pageantry, when such things must be, the cuirass will never be used 
again. 

” We shall now proceed to Captain Nolan’s “ own system,” a grafting 
of new on the old. His first observation is strictly true, paradoxical as it 
may appear. “ More than half of our lights are really heavies.” The 
average weight of a dragoon guardsman in complete marching order is 
eighteen stone ; that of a light dragoon, or hussar, eighteen stone four 
pounds; whilst that average is putting the average weight of the man in 
the heavies at twelve stone, in the lights at ten stone three pounds, Can 
anything be more preposterous ? The author then potas 2 to speak of 
his ideas of arming our cavalry ; before doing so, however, he pulls in a 
paragraph rather startling when we contemplate the gallant regiments of 
16th Lancers and 3rd Light Dragoons. 

‘Nothing during that campaign (the Sikh war) was more gallant and 
determined than the behaviour of the Scinde horse ; whereas the dis- 
tinction the regulars attained was such that it is best passed over in 
silence.” 

To return to the arming of the dragoon. The most effective appear 
to be those of the Nizam’s irregular horse. “ The sword-blades they had 
were chiefly old dragoon blades cast from our service. The men had 
mounted them after their own fashion. The hilt and handle both of 
metal, small in the grip, rather flat, not round like ours, where the edge 
seldom falls true.” We must take exception to this assertion. The edge 
of our broadswords always falls true if it properly leads in the cut. “ They 
had all an edge like a razor, from heel to point, and were worn in wooden 
scabbards., The swords are never drawn except in action.” This last sentence 
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savours rather of the gentleman who learnt swimming on dry land. We 
must learn the broadsword exercise with sharp swords, and not only learn 
it but keep it in om A ang to become an expert swordsman ; and thus 
not lop off the ear of a horse, or take a slice out of its croup, as we would 
fain believe a chawbacon from the plough, or a spinner from the loom, 
would do, had he a weapon as sharp as a Paget’s razor in his hand, and 
knew not how to use it; whilst the objection to wooden scabbards is, 
that they will not hang true, but in the gallop get over the horse’s back, 
or become entangled with the soldier’s other accoutrements. 

In advocating a sharp sword the author does right, but he does not 
do all. ‘The most effective wound—which is borne out by the records of 
the Peninsular war—given, is the point ; and the scimitar blade, however 
sharp, is far easier guarded by a disciplined soldier than a good point— 
more especially should your opponent be a Frenchman—parried. The 
author dos, in an off-hand manner, inquires the use of sabretaches ?-—T'o 
carry despatches; and, if lined with waterproof mackintosh, they will 
carry pens, ink, and paper sufficient for six months. Many of the officers 
under orders for Turkey have adopted this plan. Plumes ?—To defend 
the head from the sharp swords of the Nizam’s horse. Sheep-skins ?— 
To lay across the loins of the horse when it comes off a long march on 
active service, sweating, during its being dressed over. Shabraques ?— 
Allowed perfectly useless, unless to please the ladies, &c., &c. The 
author then proceeds to the defence of the hand and arm, and gives a 
most excellent suggestion for gauntlets.- “ For the arms gauntlets ought 
to be used, which would leave the hand free and naked to grasp the 
sword, like those in use with the natives of India, made of steel, to reach 
to the point of the elbow. Arms thus encased can be used to parry blows 
aimed at the head and body. The gauntlets are no weight, and tlie 
hands being free and naked, gives a great advantage in action.” 

The next remarks, in regard to trousers, are just the opposite. No 
covering has been found so good, serviceable, and efficacious as ‘the over- 
all,” if strapped and booted with waterproof leather, which prevents the 
lower parts rotting with mud and wet, and the inside of the thigh from 
chafing the men; and if properly cut by the tailor never impedes the 
bending of the knee. Jack-boots on service become hard, unwieldy, and 
unserviceable affairs, and the leather breeches damp, and certain of 
causing rheumatism. 

Before alluding to the carbines of the cavalry soldiers, which is the next 
subject of the author’s remarks, we must state our own views with regard 
to this branch of the service. Our cavalry ought to be divided into two 
classes—the light and the heavy brigade. The light brigade ought to be 
smart, active men, of from five feet four inches to five feet seven inches, 
never taller. Their duty ought to be skirmishing, pursuing, and outpost 
duty. But we ought not to be without heavy cavalry: men from five feet 
eight inches to six feet, seitably mounted, to charge infantry and cavalry, 
and to support artillery. Without heavies we might effect victories 
in India, but we never Shall in Europe, as the records of the Peninsular 
war and of Waterloo plainly testify to, and the reducing of the standard 
of our heavy cavalry, and the foolish penchant of some “flash” colonels 
for thorough-bred “weeds” with long tails, will, we fear, ere long be 
apparent. Captain Nolan says, in speaking of the selection of men, 
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“A fine young recruit, measuring five feet eight inches, or even five 
feet ten” (in light cavalry the maximum height is five feet mine 
inehes), “and being between eighteen and twenty-one, may 
not weigh much more than ten stone; but take the same individual 
and weigh him, after seven or eight years of service and regular living, 
or take and weigh him again when he is approaching the age of thirty- 
five, at either period you will almost invariably find him too heavy for a 
cavalry soldier” (a light, we presume?). ‘“ What is to be done with him? 
His term of service may be incomplete, or he may wish to remain in the 
service, although conscious that he is no longer fit to be a horseman.” 
(Why?) ‘Could not he, and such as he’ (Shaw, the Life-Guardsman, 
would have come under this category before Waterloo), “‘ be drafted into 
the infantry or foot-guards ?” Let us add, ‘the heavies.”’ 

To the carbine. The great use of the carbine to the dragoon is for 
outlying picquet ; and here accuracy of fire, and not rapidity, is required. 
Op our system—dividing the cavalry into lights and heavies—the former 
of course would have the outpost duties. The author recommends “short 
handy rifles; these should be carried in a holster about fourteen inches 
long, bell-mouthed like a tube, and open at the bottom.” 

In this arrangement the author has forgotten the existence of that 
article of clothing called a cloak, although it is given in the frontispiece 
plate. The carbine, in our opinion, ought to be a small Minié rifle 
—if a revolver, so much the better—slung across the back of the 
soldier, of the same size and make as those worn by the French Chas- 
seurs d’Afrique, and those given by the late George IV. to the 10th 
Hussars. It should be fastened by the small of the butt to the sword- 
waist belt, to prevent its moving, by a swivel and chain, and the 
cartridges might be held in a small pouch dag, hanging on his left side, 
and attached to the soldier’s person by a small, neat strap over his right 
shoulder. Should his horse fall, or be shot in action, he is still an armed 
man as before. Officers and non-commissioned should be supplied with 
Dean and Adams’, or Westley Richards’, revolving pistols, attached to 
their sword-belts by a broad, black strap. The weapon of the dragoon is 
the sword. And, strange as it may appear to our pre-conceived opinions, 
the English soldier is the finest broadsword artist in the world. Though 
the Frenchman may excel in the thrust and parry, none will excel our 
own nation in cuts or guards. We have ourselves seen dragoons cut a leg 
of mutton through with one sweep of the sword, also a whole sheep by the 
loins, or a square four inches of lead. It is therefore to be lamented, 
when we are such excellent swordsmen in the cuts and guards, that the 

ints and parries, of greater moment in our opinion, are not added to 
the military education, and fencing as much insisted on in our service as 
it is'in that of the French. 

Captain Nolan speaks of the lance as a weapon we place no faith in, 
except in the hour of victory, when in pursuit. ‘Give me a sword,” said 
an old Indian campaigner ; “ we threw all our lances to the devil in a 
c " 

‘The 16th Lancers broke into the Sikh squares,” observes the author, 
“at Aliwal, and in the mé/ée that ensued these brave men attacked the 


lancers sword in hand, and brought many of them low, for they could 
effect nothing with the lance.” | 
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“Inthe second Sikh war, I have been told that our lancers often 
failed in driving their lances into a Sikh.” 

‘I have often seen, when hog-hunting, men, with spears sharp as 
razors, unable to drive the weapon through the boar’s hide, whereas 
others (old hands) would send a spear in at one side and out at the other, 
through bone and all. This shows that the lance is not a dangerous 
weapon in all hands, and therefore unfit for soldiers. All experiments 
with blunt lances on fresh horses go for nothing, in my opinion, for many 
of the thrusts would not go through a man’s jacket; and in a campaign, 
when horses are fatigued, and will not answer the spur, even the skilful 
horseman is helpless with a lance in his hand. At speed you can drive a 
lance through anything, but not so at a slower pace, ah at a walk and 
a stand you become billows, and a thrust can be put aside with ease, or 
the pole seized with the hand.” 

‘The Russian line of outposts formed against the Circassians is in- 
habited by the Line Cossacks, though many Cossacks of the Don and 
Ural are there on service—all form part of the army of the Caucasus. 
Those of the Don, the Ural, and 6 to nal are armed with the lance, 
but the Line Cossacks, who are in constant warfare with the Circassians, 
have given it up and taken to the sword. They say that in irregular 
warfare the lance is useful against bad horsemen, but that it is only in the 
way in a contest with bold and skilful riders like the Circassians, who 
close upon them at once. These Cossacks contend, and often successfully, 
against their adversaries ; but the Circassians’ swords make short work 
of the other Cossacks, and look upon the Line Cossacks alone as for- 
midable antagonists.” 

“Russia has armed the front ranks of her heavy cavalry with long, 
unwieldy lances, and other European powers have lately been following 
the example. Marshal Marmont, an exile from France, was in Russia 
when he took up his new idea. The failure of the 7th Hussars in the 
retreat from Quatre Bras against the French lancers, jammed close 
together in the streets of Gemappe, was attributed to the lances of their 
opponents ; but of what use were lances to the French a few minutes 
later, when a regiment of Life-Guards went at them, sword in hand, and 
drove them through the town and out at the other side ?” 

The “ heavies” seem to have done the state some Jittle service on that 
occasion. We trust we have quoted sufficient to impress upon all our readers 
the superiority of the sword over the lance, except in actual pursuit, and 
hope these ideas and facts may find weight in regard to our expeditionary 
army in Turkey. When the 12th Lancers, in the summer of 1851, were 
ordered into active service at the Cape of Good Hope, their lances were 
immediately taken into store in Grahamstown, and they were supplied 
with a double-barrelled carbine. Montecuculi says: “La lance est la 
reine des armes blanches!” These objections we urge in regard to the 
17th Lancers, about to sail for Turkey, and only hope our fears may not 
be realised. ) 

The author now turns to the bit of the bridle, and we shall quote a few 
— as perhaps interesting to the inquiring mind of a general 
reader : 

“The Arab and the Turk ride with bits so powerful that they can 
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break a horse’s jaw or pull up. The Persians, Sikhs, and Mussulmans, 
have a square snaffle with iron spikes; they wrap thread round this 
mouthpiece, so that the more the horse presses against it the further the 
spikes come out from under their covering and run into him; and 
further they have a standing martingale fastened to the rings of the 
snaffle, which keeps the horse’s head down and under control. The 
Cossack and the Circassian, the latter particularly famed for the won- 
derful address with which they handle their horses at speed and in single 
combat, both use a common snaffle.” 

The author then justly proves that it is not the bridle but the hand of 
the rider that makes the horse to have a good mouth. The truest 
words that were ever penned. Be assured the art is as natural as the 
fingering of a pianoforte, and few Irishmen are exempt from this talent ; 
nor do we hardly ever remember to have heard of an Irish horse but 
that had a good mouth, and yet how seldom do we find this to be the 
case, except in racing, hunting, or gentlemen’s establishments, with 
English ones. Paddy, with a bit of cord or an old rusty snaffle, will give 
a horse a far better mouth than an English horse-breaker or rough- 
rider can with all the bits that ever emanated from either Kidd and Wil- 
kinson, or Whippy and Co. 

The author then speaks of the bits of the Russian cavalry. They are 
“made with a hook and link, and are to be taken out from the horse’s 
mouth without taking off the bridles.” 

We now turn to the saddles, and shall give an original letter of the 
first cavalry soldier of his age, Oliver Cromwell : 


“ Wisbeach, this day, Nov. llth, 1642. 


*‘ DEAR FrIEND,—Let the saddler see to the horse-gear. I learn from 
one many are ill-served. If aman has not good weapons, horse, and har- 
ness, he is as nought. From your friend, 

“ OLIVER CROMWELL. 

“To Auditor Squire.” 


To enter fully on a disquisition on saddles would, no doubt, be very dry 
matter to the unprofessional reader. We shall therefore only state that 
Captain Nolan condemns the present saddle now given to our cavalry 
(once named “ an hussar saddle,” from that branch of the horse being the 
first to take it into use, and now general in the cavalry), and recommends 
a saddle of his own construction, for the details of which we beg to refer 
our readers to the work itself. Barring the holster-pipes, we see no fault 
to urge against it, as we have always entertained an opinion that the old 
heavy dragoon saddle, if only lightened, was never improved upon by the 
introduction of the hussar one. We now turn to military riding—a sub- 
ject on which every Englishman can enter with as mature judgment 
as an officer. Horsemanship came to us, as people know, from the East, 
and our cavalry horsemanship from Oliver Cromwell, and that has been 
greatly improved upon by introductions from Germany. The author 
endeavours to prove our present military seat absurd; but we see no 
argument to carry out his assertion, nor any reasons to induce us to be- 
come one of his apostles. To compare a dragoon with a hunter would be 
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as ridiculous as to compare an archbishop with a fakir. If the author 
wishes for ocular demonstration to refute his belief, let him visit a 
yeomanry review either in Yorkshire, Leicestershire, or Lincolnshire, 
where the palm of horsemanship is given over the other counties of Eng- 
land, and where he will see “the national and natural seats” he so much 
laments we have not in the regular cavalry. The dragoon has only one 
hand, and that the left, to guide his horse. His right is his sword- ; 
The trooper must, therefore, be taught to turn to the right and the 
left by different aids than the mouth, which the hunter obeys. The out- 
ward pressure of the leg turns the trooper tothe right, the inward to the 
left; on the contrary, the sportsman has both hands free to guide his 
horse; he has no shocks to his frame (as long as he is on his horse), as 
the dragoon, from a sword attack on his right. He has liberty to keep 
both his hands steady and low, and he has only, therefore, one aim—that 
is, to make his horse go straight, and the straighter he can make that 
horse go, the more certain is he of gaining the victorious chaplet of 
Nimrod, the fox’s brush. But the dragoon has to turn and twist his 
horse to the right and to the left as the word of command is given—no 
delay, no bustle ; and a trooper must be better broken than ever ema- 
nated from the Maidstone Establishment, if he will obey the little finger 
of the left hand only. The balance seat according to regulation is not 
now practised generally throughout the cavalry at home, nor since the 
memorable contresens* of an infantry general are stirrups let out so long 
that the rider must spur the horse’s stifle ; but as long as we see a column 
of troops of a cavalry brigade gallop past, or a regiment perform the 
sword exercise, or a troop act when ordered out as pursuers, which any 
of our readers may see at the reviews in the Phoenix Park of Dublin, so 
long shall we remain biassed in favour of our present system of riding. 
The cavalry officer ought always to keep his horse and his troop in 
hand, and never charge until he is within reasonable distance of the 
enemy. He must also keep his horse well in hand too, for we believe 
during the Indian campaigns two or three cavalry officers were killed 
simply from their being unable to manage their chargers, and these 
Arabs becoming unmanageable, carried them through the ranks of the 
enemy, where the unfortunate fellows were cut to pieces. Ye, there- 
fore, who read these lines, and are about to proceed on active service, 
remember this golden rule, “Be well mounted.” It may save your 
lives. 
We now turn to the training of young horses. The author gives in 
capitals a golden rule, taken from the philosopher and general, Xeno- 
hon, who not only performed a retreat of the Greek army of 1115 
eagues in 215 days, without money, without provisions, and (until he 
assumed the command) without any leader, overcoming every obstacle 
from abroad and every envy from the ranks, but has described its dangers 
and difficulties in such vivid and elegant language as to have survived 
some 2208 years—no mean authority, therefore: ‘“‘ HoRSES ARE TAUGHT 





* The contresens in question was when an old infantry general reprimanded a 
cavalry captain for not having all the stirrup-leathers of his troop the same 
length. “But I cannot remedy the fault, general, unless nature gives my men all 
the same /ength of leg,” was the naive reply of the captain. 
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NOT BY HARSHNESS, BUT BY GENTLENESS.” And we verily believe almost 
all the vice we hear so much of, and which afford such powerful orations 
from the bar during law trials, and such heart-burnings from the 
Messieurs Verdant Greens during their novitiate, are entirely to be attri- 
buted to the vice of man in their breaking. As with achild, the bringi 

is the Alpha and Omega of his future existence; so with the colt or 

ly. The seeds of temper in the tutor produce the fruits of temper in 
the animal, The system of horse-breaking is simply reduced to these 
rudiments : have a rough-rider with the temper of a dove but the resolu- 
tion of the lion. He should know how to quiet and subdue the most hot~ 
tempered, and put life and action into the most sluggish animal. Might 
not this last rule apply equally not only to rough-riders, but to com- 
manding officers—not only to horses, but to rank and file? The author 
has given his system of breaking-in young horses in a work* lately pub- 
lished, to which we refer our readers for further details. 

We shall now quote a few anecdotes of horsemanship with which the 
author favours us, and which we opine may be interesting to our readers. 
He speaks first of Sir Thomas Dallax, an English Murat: “ Like that 
dashing Frenchman, he was remarkable for his horsemanship and swords- 
manship, for the strength, symmetry, and beauty of his person, for his 
daring courage, and for his love of hand-to-hand combats. He was 
sometimes seen to cut down three to four of the Mysorean champions the 
one after the other on the same day. He signalised himself in the view 
of admiring armies, and by many daring feats throughout the wars, and 
left a name that will be long remembered in India.” 

‘“‘ The Circassians are unsurpassed in the management of their war- 
horses and arms, and so proud of their skill that, whereas most nations 
show wounds received in action as honourable scars, the Circassians hide 
them as silent witnesses of their awkwardness and want of address in 
single combat.” 

*‘ At the Russian reviews in 1852 I saw a few sheets of paper placed 
on the ground opposite the Emperor; he gave a signal to some of the 
Cossacks and Circassians formed in line a few hundred yards off. Down 
they all came at speed racing with one another ; the first fired at the 
marks either with pistol or carbine; the sheets of paper flew up in 
pieces ; those who followed fired into the fragments that were at hand, 
blowing them into atoms.” 

‘The Russian infantry at the battle of the Trebia, in A.p. 1799, were 
charged by French cavalry when in line ; they fired during the advance to 
the last moment ; lay down, and letting the French horse pass over them, 
got up and gave them a volley that emptied every saddie.” This isa 
manceuvre to be seen to be thoroughly believed, or else the French 
cavalry must have worked egregiously loose not to have trampled under 
hoof the prostrate infantry ! 

We now conclude by a few anecdotes on strategy: “ Ziethen, who 
was born a general, whose intuitive perceptions always led him right in 
battle, never got on well at the complicated sham-fights held by Frederick 
at Potsdam. Totry his generals, Frederick, thinking that a little work- 





* The Training of Re-mount Horses: a New System. London: Parker, Furni- 
val, and Parker. 1852. 
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ing-up in tactics would do Ziethen good, sent for him, and examined him 
as to what he would do with his cavalry under certain circumstances, 
Ziethen answered very quietly, ‘ Well, sire, Idon’t know just now; when 
the circumstances happen in the field, and 1 see the enemy before me, 
somehow it will be sure to occur to me.’ Here is flattering unction to 
many a despairing subaltern, could he but forgef’at the same time that 
generals, like poets, ‘mascuntur non fint |” 

“ At Hohenfriedberg the dragoon regiment of Baireuth rode over 21 
battalions of infantry, took 4000 prisoners, 66 stands of colours, and 5 
pieces of artillery.” 

‘Villiers en Couche. The French, 15,000 strong, were defeated by 
ten British and four Austrian squadrons : part of this force dispersed the 
French cavalry, whilst two British and two Austrian squadrons broke 
through the i square, killed 900, and took 400 men prisoners, and 
five pieces of cannon.’ 

‘* Austerlitz. The Russian cavalry broke the squares of French infantry 
formed by the brigade of Genial Schinner, division Vandamme, of 
Soult’s corps, and a regiment of their lancers broke the square formed by 
the 4th Regiment of the line, and captured their eagle.” 

“ Action of Garci-Hernandez, 23rd July, 1812. Three French 
squares were broken by the King’s German Legion.” 

** Ambuscade of Haynau, 26th April, 1813. Here General Maison’s 
division of the victorious French army, eight battalions, with eighteen 
pieces of artillery, were ridden over and captured by Colonel Dolfs, at 
the head of twenty Prussiau squadrous.” 

Yet, with all these examples of foreign infantry squares being broken 
by cavalry, no single instance can be adduced by any author of a British 
square ever succumbing to a charge of horse; and yet it has been proved 
the trooper is not to blame ; for if that animal will face both the fire and 
bayonet of other nations, why will it not those of our own? 

Briefly, then, the art of manceuvring consists in attacking your enemy 
at his weak point, or falling on whilst he is in the act of deploying or 
coming into a straight line. ‘ When you are strongest in cavalry, it is 
then best employed,” says the author, “on an enemy’s flanks, otherwise 
keep it in hand, under the protection of ycur infantry and guns, to be 
used according as opportunity offers.” ‘ Artillery is the great support 
and rallying-point of a defeated army; against this arm in particular the 
most strenuous efforts of the cavalry should be directed. Once an army 
has lost its artillery, it cannot long tes the field.” 

Our present force of cavalry is preposterous, consisting of about seven- 
teen regiments of the line at home, of something liké two hundred and 
fifty strong, whilst, according to Alison,* quoted from the returns of 
Marshal Marmont and the late Marquis of Londonderry, the Russian 
cavalry consists of “six corps, or separate armies of the line, comprising 
twenty-four regiments of light cavalry ; besides these, there are twelve 
regiments of cavalry of the guards, twenty-four regiments of heavy 
reserve cavalry, and the corps of the Caucasus, of Orenburgh, of Siberia, 
Finland, and the interior, consisting of no less than forty regiments of 
horse, and one hundred and forty-six regiments of Cossacks, each eight 





* History of Europe, vol. xv. 
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hundred strong.” True, cavalry would be of no avail in either the 
Baltic or Crimea, nor in the passes of the Balkans, but they can operate 
from Varna in the Dubray Cha, that is, the Danubian peninsula, at 
Trajan’s entrenchments. We trust, therefore, shortly to see a vast 
increase to our cavalry at home, and immediate steps be taken for that 
augmentation. 

We have omitted much matter, for the obvious reason of its being too 
heavy and unintelligible to the general class of our unprofessional readers. 
The work we have just concluded reviewing has its faults, but they are 
such as are easily remedied—firstly, by a more lengthened experience of 
author-craft, where the different arguments might be more condensed, 
rather more gathered together under one head, and slightly more col- 
lated; and secondly, by a more lengthened experience in active European 
service, which approaching events seem to be about to open to all; but it 
is such a work which no officer’s bookcase ought to be without, and, as one 
who has broken new ground, and turned the public mind to the second 
most important branch of our army, the author deserves the highest com- 
mendation, and we hope his ot theories may find favour with those 


“ high in authority.” 








THE ARMAMENT OF THE BALTIC. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Go, thunder-bearing giants of the sea! 
Not on aggression bent, 
Not on vain glory, trampling on the free, 
Spreading o’er earth the pall of misery, 
As by fell demons sent: 
Yours the high mission to defend the right, 
Protect the weak, and humble rampant Might ; 
To speak to listening earth with lips of fire— 
Truth, sacred Justice, never shall expire, 
While breaks one wave on Britain’s shore !— 
This let each solemn cannon roar, 
Thou mighty Armament! 


Go, thunder-bearing castles of the sea! 

Let earth and heaven attest, 
How Britain, loth war’s monster-form to see, 
Strove by each art of fair diplomacy, 

Ill’s torrent to arrest ; 
To crush the rising Moloch, ere his hand 
Might wave the desolating gory brand 

From raging East to West. 
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But since heeds, hears not, Civilisation’s foe, 

Hard as his hills, and colder than his snow, 
To mad ambition lent, 

On! face aggression, do and dare ! 

Our flag of ages stainless bear! 

Thou hast the good man’s hope and prayer, 
Thou righteous Armament! 


Go, thunder-bearing terrors of the sea! 
Ye catch upon your sails 

The sunny rays of heaven—God’s smiles they be, 
He gives, too, favouring gales. 

The Queen of yon blue element is here, 

To wave ye forth with kindly royal cheer, 

For Ocean’s sons to Ocean’s queen are dear : 
See ! her fair hand is raised ! 

Shouts from ten thousand throats an answer send, 

And with the roar of louder cannon blend ; 

Well Neptune from his sea-caves might ascend, 
And shake his locks, amazed. 

What arm, whose cause is weak, shall dare oppose 
Such host on victory bent ? : 

Each seaman, cabin-boy, a hero grows ; 

Each shot, by Justice winged, shall reach our foes ;— 

Before thee an avenging Angel goes, 
Thou matchless Armament! 


Spirits of Howe and Nelson! hover near, 
And guide with viewless hands 
Our noble war-ships on their high career ; 
Ye cannot banish dread—for none is here ! 
Lo! where yon veteran stands ! 
Though age may mark his brow, his heart is young, 
Fresh, glowing, as the colours o’er him hung, 
Worthy the land where mighty men have sprung— 
He leads our Ocean-bands. 
The English lion comes—the Czar shall quail ; 
Against his stubborn pride—though hard the mail— 
Our iron shall be sent : 
Then go! and speak to earth with lips of fire— 
Truth, sacred Justice, never shall expire, 
While breaks one wave on Britain’s shére !— 
This—this let each proud cannon roar, 
Thou conquering Armament ! 
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THE WAR WITH RUSSIA. 


A very delicate question connected with the East—one to which 
many public men have called attention, and which we have also discussed 
in its various bearings in these pages—has, by the republication of a 
pee which originally appeared in the Journal de St. Petersburg, 

rought about the publication of despatches long kept secret, which take 
the said delicate question from the sphere of the publicist into the 
domain of statesmen and of the highest contracting powers. 

It appears that a “ Memorandum,” founded on communications re- 
ceived from the Emperor of Russia when in this country in 1844, and 
written by Count Nesselrode, was delivered to her Majesty's government 
as far back as at that epoch. In this document it is averred that Russia 
and England being mutually penetrated with the conviction that it is for 
their common interest that the Ottoman Porte should maintain itself in 
the state of independence and of territorial possession which at present 
constitute that empire, it is essential that to prevent these diplomatic 
bickerings and national jealousies upon which the Porte has hitherto 
relied, to extricate itself from the engagements imposed upon it by the 
treaties which it had concluded with other Powers, that these Powers 
should act together in upholding those treaties, and thus let the Porte 
see that when one Cabinet demands reparation others will not espouse its 
quarrel, and screen it from responsibility. 

Further, that as complications may constantly be expected to arise 
from the difficulty there exists in reconciling the respect due to the 
sovereign authority of the Sultan, founded on the Mussulman law, with 
the forbearance required by the interests of the Christian population of 
that empire, that the foreign representatives should act in unanimity in 
persuading the Ottoman ministers that while they will exert all their 
influence to maintain the Christian subjects of the Porte in submission 
to the sovereign authority, the said Porte can at the same time only 
reckon on the friendship and on the support of the Great Powers on the 
condition that they treat the Christian subjects with toleration and with 
mildness. 

Lastly, as the elements of dissolution the Ottoman Empire contains 
within itself may hasten its fall, without it being in the power of the 
friendly Cabinets to prevent it, the danger to be anticipated from such a 
catastrophe would be much diminished if Russia and England shall have 
previously come to an understanding as to the course to be taken Py 
them in common., Any such an understanding would have the full 
assent of Austria, as between her and Russia there existed already au 
entire conformity of principles in regard to the affairs of Turkey; and as 
to France, she would find herself obliged to act in conformity with the 
course agreed upon between St. Petersburg, London, and Vienna. 

The same document assures us that this notion was in principle agreed 
upon during the Emperor’s residence in London; if so, it is certain that 
the details of the eventuality anticipated were not developed, for that 
remained to be done, albeit in a strangely unsatisfactory manner, in 1853. 
The circumstances by which the discussion came to be renewed took their 
origin in those very “ bickerings” so much deplored in the Russian 
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manifesto—the differences that arose between the Greek and Latin 
Churches in regard to the Holy Places. It is manifest that the Emperor 
of Russia also considered Lord Aberdeen’s accession as a fitting oppor- 
tunity for renewing these discussions with greater chance of success than 
heretofore. 

Accordingly, on the 9th of January, 1853, his Imperial Majesty, ad- 
dressing Sir G. H. Seymour, her Majesty’s minister at the court of St. 
Petersburg, after an allusion to a friendship founded in regard and 
esteem with Lord Aberdeen, which had existed for forty years, he 
recurred to the necessity of an intimate alliance between Russia and 
England ; said that it was immaterial if they agreed to what the others 
might think or do; that Turkey was very sick, in a critical state, 
was threatened with ruin, and that it was very important that England 
and Russia should come to a perfectly good understanding at such a 
moment, and that neither should take any decisive step of which the other 
was not apprised. 

Sir G. H. Seymour hastened to reply to his Imperial Majesty that if 
the man was sick (which was very true) it behoved a strong and generous 
man to spare the feeble and the sickly; while to his own government 
he wrote, from a knowledge of the great military preparations at that 
time going on, and from other circumstances, that he had great doubts 
if any understanding come to between the Powers would be acted upon ; 
that, in fact, Russia wanted the concert of England, not to prevent the 
downfal of the Porte, but to apply to the events by which this downfal 
would be followed. 

The Emperor held a further conversation with the English minister 
on the 14th of the same month, in which he denied being impelled by 
the visions of aggrandisement in which the Empress Catherine had in- 
dulged; that, on the contrary, he foresaw danger from too great an 
extension of territory, but that duty and the right of treaties imposed 
upon him as an obligation he could not avoid, to watch over the interests 
of the millions of Christians living under the sway of the Ottoman Porte ; 
and he added, that ‘ the man” was so ill he might suddenly die, that he 
could not be resuscitated, and that it would be better to provide before- 
hand for such a contingency. 

It will be naturally supposed that after so many years’ consideration of 
the subject, and so many formal overtures made to come to an under- 
standing, that the Emperor had some well-defined plan of partition or 
arrangement. Not at all; if we were to be guided by what appears alone, 
we should see nothing but chaos and anarchy. This, however, it is 
naturally impossible to do ; it is easy to see, amidst all the negative pro- 
positions and assumed reserve of the Autocrat, what were the real objects 
aimed at. No sooner had the English minister propounded that a great 
disinclination might be expected in England to disposing by anticipa- 
tion of the succession of an old friend and ally, than the Tsar hastened to 
the charge. If England, he said, thought of establishing itself some day 
at Constantinople, he would not, he said, permit it; he on his part was 
ready to enter into a similar engagement; that is to say, of not setting 
himself up there as proprietor, but as to temporally holding the place, if 
nothing was pre-arranged, circumstances might compel him to take such 
a step. 
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It was his intention, the Tsar subsequently remarked, to insist upon 
his claim to the Holy Places, recognised by a firman and the word of a 
sovereign, and that if such insistance brought about an armed demonstra- 
tion on the part of France, such would bring matters to a crisis; that a 


sense of honour would compel him to send his forces into Turkey without 
delay or hesitation ; that if the result of such an advance should prove to 
he the overthrow of the “Grand Turk,” he should regret the event, but 
should feel that he had acted as he was compelled to do. _ 

The English minister submitted, in reference to this conversation, that 
if this proposal remained unanswered, a decided advantage would be 
secured to the Imperial cabinet, which, in the event of some great catas- 
trophe taking place in Turkey, would be able to point to proposa!s made 
to England, and which, not having been responded to, left the Emperor 
at liberty, or placed him under the necessity of following his own line of 
policy in the East; and after recommending the adoption of such mea- 
sures as might lead to prop up the falling authority of the Sultan, he was 
induced to add, in anticipation of the scramble for the rich inheritance 
that would follow upon a crisis, that “a noble triumph would be obtained 
by the civilisation of the nineteenth century, if the void left by the ex- 
tinction of Mahomedan rule in Europe” could be filled up without an 
interruption of the general peace, in consequence of the precautions 
adopted by the two principal governments the most interested in the 
destinies of Turkey.” 

Lord John Russell, however, at that time her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, foresaw at once that this would not do. After 
remarking upon the gravity of the question, the distant contingency of 
the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire, and the impropriety, under such 
circumstances, of anticipating that dissolution; Lord John declares that 
Austria and France could not, in fairness, be kept in ignorance of the 
transaction, nor would such concealment be consistent with the end 
(proposed) of preventing an European war. ‘The noble lord further 
argued that many dangers were attendant on the execution of any similar 
convention. As to the position of the Emperor of Russia as depositary 
of Constantinople, the objections were manifest. In conclusion, while her 
Majesty’s government renounced all intention or wish to hold rea 
nople, they were willing to give an assurance that they would enter Tto 
no agreement to provide for the contingency of the fall of Turkey with- 
out previous communication with the Emperor of Russia, but they held 
that the utmost forbearance should be manifested towards Turkey, and 
while it was essential that the Sultan should be advised to treat his 
Christian subjects in conformity with the principles of equity and religious 
freedom which prevail generally among the enlightened nations of 
Europe, still any demands which the Great Powers might have to make 
should be made a matter of friendly negotiation rather than of peremptory 
demand, and that military and naval demonstrations to coerce the Sultan 
should as much as possible be avoided. 

In answer to this despatch, the Tsar insisted that if the English 
government has been led to believe that Turkey retains any elements of 
existence, it must have received incorrect information— such a catastrophe 
was constantly impending—it might be brought about at any moment, 
either by an external war, or by a feud between the old Turkish party 
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and that of the “ new superficial French reforms ;” or again, by a rising 
of the Christians, already known to be very impatient of shaking off the 
Mussulman yoke. 

The Tsar was more open upon this occasion with respect to his views 
as to what ought to be done on the dissolution of the Ottoman Porte. 
After alluding to Constantinople, which was not to be held permanently, 
he said he would not permit an attempt at the reconstruction of a Byzan- 
tine empire, or such an extension of Greece as would render her a power- 
ful state ; still less would he permit the breaking up of Turkey into little 
republics, asylums for the Kossuths and Mazzimis, and other revolution- 
ists of Europe; rather than submit to any of these arrangements he 
would go to war, and would carry it on as long as he had aman and a 
musket left. 

After insinuating that France was endeavouring to embroil the East, 
the Emperor —— with regard to Austria what had appeared in the 
memorandum of 1844, and he then went on to say that, in the event of 
the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire, he thought it might be less diffi- 
cult to arrive at a satisfactory territorial arrangement than was. commonly 
believed. ‘ The Principalities are,” he said, “in fact, an independent 
state under my protection; thi®might so continue. Servia might receive 
the same form of government. So again with Bulgaria. There seems 
to be no reason why this province should not form an independent state. 
As to Egypt, I quite understand the importance to England of that ter- 
ritory. 1 can then only say, that if, in the event of a distribution of the 
Ottoman succession upon the fall of the empire, you should take pos- 
session of Egypt, I shall have no objections to offer. I would say the 
same thing of Candia: that island might suit you, and J do not know 
why it should not become an English possession.” 

& this so-called satisfactory arrangement, the Tsar takes to himself 
the protection of the Principalities, of Servia, and of Bulgaria, and oc- 
cupies Constantinople till he can appoint a satrap, while England is to 
have Egypt and Candia ! 

“ As I did not wish,” writes Sir G. H. Seymour, “that the Emperor 
should imagine that an English public servant was caught by this sort of 
overture, I simply answered that I had always understood that the English 
viésvs upon Egypt did not go beyond the point of securing a safe and 
ready communication between British India and the mother country.” 

The British minister also pointed out from the first, that it could hardly 
be otherwise but that the sovereign who insisted with such pertinacity 
upon the impending fall of a neighbouring state, must have settled in his 
own mind that the hour, if not of its dissolution, at all events for its 
dissolution, must be at hand. } 

On the 7th of March Count Nesselrode placed in the hands of 
the British minister another memorandum which the Emperor had 
caused to be drawn up, and in which he msisted that secresy in regard 
to other courts might be observed, inasmuch as no convention, only an 
interchange of opinions, was on the ¢apis ; that it was the French, not 
him, who had adopted the system of peremptory demands and naval de- 
monstrations ; that the affair of Montenegro and of the Holy Places 
alike might entail a movement of the “ Orthodox Greeks ;” that ever- 
increasing causes of dissolution presented themselves in the moral, finan- 
cial, and administrative condition of the Porte, but that in such a case it 
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had by no means entered into the Emperor’s thoughts to propose for this 
contingency a plan by which Russia and England should dispose before- 
hand of the provinces ruled by the Sultan—a system altogether 
arranged. 

The British minister remarked upon this, that the Imperial memo- 
randum fully established the existence of some distinct understanding and 
compact between the two Imperial courts of Russia and Austria upon the 
subject of Turkey ; that the basis thereof was, no doubt, laid at some of 
the meetings between the sovereigns which took place in the autumn ; 
and the scheme had probably been worked out since under the manage-~ 
ment of Baron Meyendorff, the Russian envoy at the Austrian court. 
The British minister at the same time officially denied that her Majesty’s 
government had in any way, as was insinuated by the Tsar, favoured the 
canse of the French more than that of Russia in the negotiations pending 
at Constantinople. 

Shortly after Lord Clarendon’s accession to office, the noble Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs addressed a lengthened and important 
despatch to the British minister at St. Petersburg, in which, after express- 
ing her Majesty’s approval of the judgment and discretion shown in 
these transactions by Sir G. H. Seymour, and expressing the adhesion of 
her Majesty’s government to the principles and policy laid down by Lord 
John Russell, the new Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs distinctl 
enunciated that her Majesty’s government persevered in the belief that 
Turkey still possessed the elements of existence, but she was not insen- 
sible to the fact that the premature discussion of its dissolution would 
most tend to bring that very catastrophe about. 

The publication of this correspondence has been felt both in this 
country and in France to convict the Russian cabinet of a degree of 
duplicity almost unparalleled in the political history of Europe. At the 
very time that the Emperor was negotiating with the British minister at 
St. Petersburg, Prince Menschikoff was addressing to the Porte that pro- 
ject of a secret treaty which was actually transmitted to England by 
Lord Stratford on the 11th of April. 

The effect produced in France by the publication of this secret corre- 
spondence is described as being decidedly favourable to England. Even 
the most incredulous, with the exception of those who are wilfully 
so, admit that it redounds to the honour of England; that it does the 
highest credit to the ability and the foresight displayed by the English 
diplomacy. No terms are found too flattering towards Sir Hamilton 
Seymour and Lord Clarendon for their conduct throughout the whole 
affair, as none are too strong to be applied to the hypocrisy and duplicity 
of the Russian cabinet. The wonder is, that with a knowledge of the 
existence of such documents, the cabinet of St. Petersburg could have 
been imprudent enough to provoke such a publication. 

It is generally surmised that after such disclosures Austria will be ex- 
pected to declare to the world how it is that her co-operation in the plot 
had been so surely counted upon, and how it is that not even the pro- 
bability of any objection on her part was anticipated ; and it remains to 
be seen how Germany will feel at the name of Prussia not being once 
mentioned in the affair, as if she was not worth a thought, or as if her 
co-operation in the proposed arrangements was taken for granted. The 
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German Powers are indeed treated most contemptuously. The disclosures 
of these papers, taken in conjunction with the muster of the Russian 
armies and the mission of Prince Menschikoff, must prove beyond the 
possibility of doubt to the whole world that the Emperor of Russia had 
formed a plan by which he hoped to subjugate or “ protect” Turkey, to 
defy France, to reduce Austria to a vassal, and Prussia to a cipher, pro- 
vided only he could gain over the tacit or express assent of this country 
to his designs by the sop of Egypt and Candia. 

Being foiled here, there is every reason to believe—indeed it is now 
openly avowed in the Moniteur—that the Tsar addressed overtures of a 
nearly similar character to France, and with the same results. ‘‘ By fol- 
lowing out the policy of a partition,” says the anonymous author 
of * Guerre a la Russie” —*“ a policy which has several times failed when 
turned against herself, France would imitate those sportsmen depicted in 
the fable who sold the skin of the bear before they had slain it. She 
would render herself guilty of the crime of lése-nation, with which she 
has often reproached others, and the toleration of which dishonoured the 
old age of Louis XV. more than all the abuses and the excesses of his 
reign. Besides, what part of Turkey, were it even Egypt, what compen- 
sation were it the limits of the Rhine, would be equivalent to France to 
the occupation of Constantinople by the Russians?” There are reasons 
to believe that both these equivalents have been held out to France as the 
price of her siding with Russia in her occupation of Turkey, and thus 
isolating Great Britain. Luckily, neither her interests nor her honour 
pointed to such an arrangement. 

In the presence of such disclosures, it is manifest that, as the emanci- 
pation of the Christians in Turkey in Europe was a mere pretence of the 
Emperor of Russia, that the Tsar had resolved upon their subjugation 
and ‘ protection;” so, also, any insistance upon extreme measures by the 
allies at the present moment, in regard to the emancipation of the Chris- 
tians, which would be embarrassing to the Ottoman Porte, might be ad- 
vantageously avoided or postponed. The present object to which the 
united power of the Turks and their allies should be directed, is to drive 
Russia back to within its legitimate boundaries; it will then be time to 
consider demands for Christian rights, which, unlike those made by the 
Tsar, only calculated to withdraw them from the sovereignty of the 
Sultan, would raise them from the degraded condition of rayahs to the 
rank of citizens of the Ottoman Empire. 

The English, it may here be observed, take a much more sanguine 
view of the facility with which the long-pending question is to be settled 
than the French do. The Jatter remember the campaign of 1812, which 
neither the consciousness of power, nor the magnanimity of forbearance, 
deterred the Tsar from throwing in their teeth ; but the French remem- 
ber also the circumstances by which the destruction of that fine army 
was brought about, and that the Russians never made a successful stand 
against them during their advance to Moscow. Still, they enter into 
the present war with a full appreciation of the power and the resources of 
their antagonist ; the past is used by them as a lesson rather than an in- 
centive, and they are resolved to use the present occasion with vigour and 
resolution not untempered by wariness. The number of troops to be sent 
as auxiliaries to an already efficient army of Orientals—if necessary, to 
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include 100,000 men of all arms—sufficiently attests the importance 
which they attach to the struggle. : 

The English, on the contrary—at Jeast many statesmen and a large 
portion of the public—place great faith in a few quick and decisive blows. 
They feel that Russia is little vulnerable in her heart, but they also see 
that she is much exposed at her extremities. They do not anticipate so 
much humbling the vast empire of Russia, as by destroying her fleet, 
crippling her commerce, and bombarding her ports and docks, arousing 
such a sense of dismay and discontent throughout the empire as shall be 
fatal to monarchy itself. Everything, say the exponents of this creed, 
seems to betoken that the war will not be a protracted one. The Em- 
peror Nicholas is as deficient in resources as he is in arguments. He has 
nothing to support him but an audacity, which is only to be accounted for 
by the insanity of him who exhibits it. Insane monarchs are not very 
popular among their subjects, even when their projects are successful ; 
but when reverses overtake them we know what becomes of the loyalty 
of the people. One signal defeat in the Black Sea or in the Baltic and 
where would be the Tsar Nicholas? The kingly crown would, in all pro- 
bability, not grace his brow for three weeks after such a catastrophe ! 

This is certainly expecting a quick issue to the struggle, and such an 
anticipation is not entirely discountenanced by history ; but if so, where- 
fore such extensive and such expensive preparations to carry on the war 
by land? - As far as the Tsar himself is concerned, it is impossible, after 
the conduct pursued and persevered in by that potentate, to feel the 
slightest remorse if such an untoward fate should await him. To the very 
last he has persisted in a long series of exploded falsehoods in defence of 
his acts, from the first communication made in regard to a partition of 
the empire to the court of St. James to the massacre of Sinope. 

He has had, in the face of these past transactions and negotiations, the 
impudence to attribute his advance on Turkey to the measures of just 
and wise precaution adopted by the allies.. Never was there such an in- 
stance of royal prevarication and lying! It is enough to unhinge all 
respect for the high prerogatives and divine mission of kings among 
those who are too hasty and too ready to generalise from the one great 
and unexampled precedent now before them. Himself, in matters of 
faith, the most illiberal of all the crowned heads in Kurope—a bigot as 
selfish and unscrupulous in the councils hidden in his own dark breast as 
was Philip of Spain—a schismatic from the Orthodox Greek Church and 
self-appointed spiritual as well as temporal head of a dissentient taber- 
nacle, he has the effrontery to charge the allies with fighting on the 
side of Islamism against Christianity! Such arrogant lying fanaticism 
recoils on his own head, and earns for him the contempt of the whole 
civilised world. 

In the mean time nothing can be more satisfactory than the progress of 
preparations made for the forthcoming struggle—one that is to decide the 
fate of Europe for years tocome. In France, a loan of 250,000,000 francs, 
to meet the expenses of a war, has been raised without an effort. Twelve 
steamers are in course of armament at Toulon, and will have sailed long 
ere these pages appear, with troops to the scene of Oriental conflict. 
The first corps—that is, the one intended to be first on the ground at 
the opening of the campaign—will, it is said, be from 48,000 to 50,000 
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men, with successive reserves which will, if necessary, complete the 
amount to 100,000 men. 

In this country, financially, morally, and politically, we enter upon 
the war under the most favourable auspices. So steady has been the 
increase of national wealth—as tested by the customs, the excise, the 
stamp-duties, and the property and income-tax—that if we had not been 
forced into a war by the bad ambition of an irresponsible maniac, who, 
for the misfortune of mankind, has had it in his power to bring so 
terrible a calamity upon the civilised states of Europe, we should have 
been one day the admiration and envy of the world. Our alliance with 
France is sincere and cordial in the extreme: nothing can be more 
touching than the eulogiums voluntarily given to the Emperor of the 
French, by our statesmen, for his straightforward and honourable con- 
duct throughout the negotiations which have for so long a time preceded 
actual hostilities. The flower of our army is already in the Mediter- 
ranean: it left our shores amidst expressions of seamen and enthusiasm 
that cannot fail to find an echo in every man’s bosom on the field of 
battle. The fleet we have already in the Black Sea is as strong and as 
efficient as many that we have before had to defend our liberties with, 
and it will, with its gallant ally, be no doubt ready to strike a decisive 
blow the moment the word goes forth. A still more magnificent arma- 
ment, as far ag we are concerned, has sailed for the Baltic under Sir 
Charles Napier, whose very name is a guarantee of success ; and there is 
now but one feeling throughout the country—indignation against the 
wanton disturber of the peace of the world, and impatience to see some 
heavy retribution for the massacre at Sinope dealt by English hands 
upon the ignominious offender. The first blow, it has generally been 
thought, would be struck in the Baltic; but if French and English 
frigates have been really ordered to enter the Danube, the first brush 
may still occur in the Black Sea. 

Circumstances point out the Baltic, both from the territorial and naval 
position of Russia as well as her most prosperous and commercial cities, 
ineluding the capital of the empire, lying in that direction, as well, also, 
as from the complications likely to arise from the peculiar position 
of the Northern Powers with regard to Russia, as the scene of pro- 
bably some of the most serious, if not the most prolonged, conflicts 
that may take place during the war ; but still an equal, if not a promi- 
nent interest must attach itself to the original seat of aggression—to the 
point whither a large land force has been despatched as well as a naval 
one—and where the results of the war will probably ultimately tell in the 
most permanent manner. 

Proceeding upon the principles enunciated by Marshal Marmont in the 
time of the great Napoleon, Adrianople, where the Osmanlis spent some 
years before they wrested the city of Constantine from the degenerate 
Greeks, and whither the existing Sultan is about to repair in defence of 
his now threatened dominions, has been looked upon as the grand centre 
of operations at the commencement of the campaign. Such will no 
doubt be the case, whether, as is supposed, the British forces land at 
Enos and the French at Rodosto, or at quite different points and in a dif- 
ferent sea. No place can be better adapted with a view to the defence 
of the easterly passes of the Balkhan and of Constantinople itself than 
Adrianople, supposing the Russians to have crossed the Danube. 
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But all reasoning upon such premises are simply limited to the eon- 
tingencies of defensive war; whereas it is manifest that, as far as the de- 
fence of European Turkey is concerned, that object is attained from the 
moment England and France send their fleets and armies to insure it. 
No one can imagine that it is in the power of Russia to invade European 
Turkey with success, and to force the double line of the Balkhan so as to 
menace Constantinople, when covered by at least 60,000 of the best 
troops in Europe; but the campaign, when it opens, can hardly be merely 
defensive, for the Allied Powers have distinctly in view two objects : 
first, to compel the Russians to evacuate the Principalities ; and, secondly, 
to carry on the war against Russia in other parts of her dominions with 
such energy as to compel her tu sue for peace on their own terms. 

The grand defect of the Russian position—it has been frequently pointed 
out—in Wallachia is, that their whole line of operations is sonal to the 
line of the Turkish fortresses, and is consequently liable to be cut off at 
its base, opposite Matschin, Hirsowa, Rassova, Silistria, or elsewhere, 
while its front is attacking Kalafat or Widdin. Even supposing the 
Danube to have been passed at the latter spot, at Rustchuck, or at any 
westerly point, and advancing towards the Balkhan, still it might be 
taken in flank by a corps advancing from the Dubruja or Varna; and 
with the opposition that awaits it at the same time in front, nothing but 
the most calamitous discomfiture could result to the Muscovite forces. 

The great advantage of the English and French armies occupying posi- 
tions on or near the coast, and assisted by the large number of steam-ships 
and steam-transports placed at their disposal is, that a complete corps 
d armée may be thrown with very little difficulty or delay on any part of 
the enemy’s coast or line of operations. Thus, it is open to the officers 
commanding these combined operations to operate in the rear or left 
flank of the Russian army on any point of the coast of Bessarabia, from 
Odessa, Akermann, the mouths of the Danube, Kustanjah, and Dubruj 
Tartary, and as far south as Varna. In this manner the Russian army 
of invasion would be literally surrounded, and cut off from the supplies 
on which their existence in such countries depends. The further the 
even advanced the worse their position would become, and they might be 
reduced even to laying down their arms. 

That the approaches to the Balkhan, no matter at what point or how 
many points they were made at, would be fairly defended and adequately 
held by the Turks to enable the allies to operate with effect on the flank 
of the enemy, there can be no reasonable doubt. 

As to the character of the war itself, whether it will continue as it has 
begun, a purely conservative war, or it shall degenerate into a war of de- 
struction, every one feels that that depends upon the part which Austria 
and Prussia shall ultimately take. 

Russia is very peculiarly cireumstaneed. She can neither be surrounded 
nor struck at the heart without danger. So vast is her territory that she can 
bid defiance to invasion, ever retreating before it till she a exhausted 


its power and left it in its own turn a victim to the first onslaught. Her 
superficies is so great, compared with her population, that she is not like 
Great Britain,—she can suffice for herself, and at a period of crisis live 
without the aid of foreign commerce. Russia may, under such circum- 
stances, prolong a defensive war for half a century or more, during all 
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which time its population would keep increasing, and its means of trans- 
port keep ameliorating till after such a prolonged defence it would be 
better prepared to enter upon the offensive than even at the present moment. 
She might—she did, after her war with Charles XII.—rise from an Eu- 
ropean struggle stronger, more warlike, and more civilised than ever. 
Hence the necessity of striking such a power at once in a bold and deci- 
sive manner. 

Russia has, however, on the other hand, her well-known weak points. 
With her it has been hitherto omne ignotum pro magnifico. Notwith- 
standing her vast gold, and platinum, and other mines, there seems to be 
constantly a want of money. Signs of such a deficiency have already 
shown themselves in more than one manner. The luxurious and licen- 
tious habits of the nobility make them anything but independent of 
foreign commerce. They cannot pay the interest of their debt and 
mortgages without selling their harvests to the foreigner, and there is 
in that simple fact an element of revolution set free from the moment 
that the ports of Russia are blockaded. 

Suppose Russia to be able to wear out, to exhaust Europe, disjointed 
and dislocated at so supreme a crisis, what might happen? The Gulf of 
Finland is too often frozen up, and the Black Sea is far too limited for 
its ambition. It will open the Atlantic and the Mediterranean to its 
navy. It will never stop till firmly settled at Stockholm, Christiana, 
Copenhagen, Berlin, Hamburg, Glatz, Lemberg, Constantinople, and 
Gallipoli. 

As to Copenhagen, it is already only a question of time, the treaty of 
1852 securing, in default of direct descendants, the crown to the family 
of Holstein Gottorp, which at present rules Russia. As to Constauti- 
nople, it is now four centuries since the Tsars have adopted the heraldic 
devices of the empire of the East, and have proclaimed themselves to be 
the successors of the Palzologi. Had Europe quietly submitted to the 
embassy of Menschikoff, Russia would at once have made Turkey march 
as directed by the canes of her corporals. She persists even now in 
asserting that Europe had no right to interfere in the quarrel between 
her and Turkey; and while she is making every preparation to resist a 
war of invasion, she is equally resolved not to give up the Danubian 
provinces, but rather to engage in an European war. 

This, then, is a vital question, affecting alike all the European states, 
and none more so than Austria. While the horror of the spread of 
liberal or democratic ideas naturally throws an empire composed of 
so many discordant elements into the arms of Russia, the dread of 
Panslavism operates still more strongly to throw her back upon the 
West. Austria numbers 15,000,000 slaves to 8,000,000 Germans ; if 
Russia assumes to rule in Turkey in Europe on account of affinity of 
race, she may extend the same claim to Austria, which is a Catholic 
government, ruling, besides its slaves, 5,500,000 Magyars and 2,500,000 
Rumani. 

If Russia could reach Montenegro by Servia, Venice and Trieste 
would be blockaded, and the Adriatic closed at the first caprice of the 
Tsar. The Danube, her main commercial artery, has long since been 
virtually lost to her, to the indignation of all persons possessed of even 
a remnant of resentment for the wrongs committed upon other nations 
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by a neighbourmg powerful and unscrupulous evil-doer. Even by 
accepting Bosnia and Servia at the hands of Russia, Austria would not 
be compensated for the loss of the Danube ; she would only add to the 
numbers of her Slavonic population, already out of all proportion, and 
give herself a master for the future, not to speak of the hostile position 
in which she would — herself towards the Western Powers, who 
might then feel themselves entitled to seek an alliance in Lombardy and 
Hungary. 

Prussia is a power of the first order, but her territory is made up in 

pe of bits here and there, often juxta-posed rather than coherent. She 

as lately made endeavours to establish a port without the Baltic, till now 
nothing more than a Russian lake, and has for that purpose purchased a 
spot in the Gulf of Jahde. Prussia is naturally hostile to France, because 
she threatens and is threatened by her positions on the Rhine. Her 
position is somewhat analogous, too, with regard to Russia. She has less 
to fear than Austria from an alliance with the Western Powers, as she 
has given a constitution to the people; but that very appearance of 
liberal institutions makes Prussia a dangerous neighbour to Russia and to 
the enslaved Poles. The declaration of neutrality, or rather the suc- 
cumbing to the fears of Russia on one side, and of France on the other, 
of a power so cireumstanced, has naturally taken Europe somewhat b 
surprise ; circumstances, that can already be more or less distinctly fore- 
seen, will eventually compel the relinquishment of this neutrality, and 
even should Prussia then not be compelled to take the side opposed to 
her sympathies and interests, she will at least have lost all the advantage 
and the credit of taking a bold initiative step in the direction that her 
true interests pointed out.. All Germany feels humiliated and astounded at 
the prince whom the united Fatherland so lately chose for its head should 
be so unmindful of the mission he formerly so eloquently assumed, and 
so insensible to the honour and dignity of the whole Confederation. 
One hundred and fifty years have sufficed for Russia, with its motley 
population, to make herself what she is—to stretch forth her gigantic 
limbs from the Lake of Ladoga and the Icy Ocean to the banks of the 
Oder, the Danube, and the Araxes! There have been examples of more 
extended marches of great conquerors in the history of the world ; there 
are no such examples of absorption of territory. One hundred and fifty 
years have sufficed to place a barbarous nation in a position to make the 
world tremble. Europe is only now at length awakening from a long 
lethargy on that point. 

Happily, as we have before observed, for the cause of Europe and 
civilisation the extremities of this vast empire are anything but well 
affected towards the centre. Finland, Esthonia, and Livonia are only 
kept in obedience by a garrison of 40,000 men; Poland, Courland, and 
Vilna absorb about 70,000. It will require 40,000 to defend St. Peters- 
burg from any surprise that might follow upon the destruction of the fleet 
and that of Kronstadt. The Caucasus gave occupation to 40,000 soldiers 
in ordinary times ; they and the Armenian frontiers alone will demand 
80,000 to 100,000 men for their defence against Turks and Caucasians 
united. Some 40,000 men are engaged in hostile movements on the 
Oxus, in order to keep the Anglo-Indians in a state of alarm. The 
Tartars, Cossacks, Kalmucks, Nogays, and other races of the south are 
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anything but well affected towards the central government. The 
Christians of the Danubian Provinces and of Turkey in Europe are all 
ill-affected to the Muhammadan dominion, but they are not a whit more 
in favour of the arbitrary sway of the Muscovite. 

It is in this disaffected state of the frontiers of Russia that the safety 
of Europe mainly depends, and it is to this state of the frontiers that the 
policy of France will probably direct itself in the forthcoming struggle. 

Now what says the French author of “ Guerre 4 la Russie ?”’ 


The frontiers must be enfranchised from the yoke of Russia, and be other- 
wise re-constituted. After having destroyed the Russian fleets of the Baltic 
and the Black Sea, overthrown Helsingfors, Kronstadt, and St. Petersburg in 
the north, and Sebastopol in the south, Russia may be isolated, driven back to 
Moscow, and barbarism repelled to the point from whence it started. 

Is this impossible ? 

The Russian navy cannot successfully resist the English and French fleets ; 
Russia cannot resist the combined effort of its discontented provinces, and of 
Europe united against her. The Tsars have violated the condition upon 
which Poland was delivered up to them. They have forfeited their fief. Let 
them be deprived of this kingdom, which brings them into the centre of 
Europe, and enables them to threaten the peace of the world. May not the 
littoral of the Black Sea be restored to the Turks? The Crimea might be 
constituted into a neutral state, a kind of Oriental Belgium on the shores of 
the Euxine. Sweden might be allowed to re-descend by Lake Ladoga and the 
Narva to the Dwina, to re-erect the monument raised there by Gustavus 
Adolphus in 1617, to commemorate the peace of Stolbova. Why should not 
Prussia also on her side stretch upwards to the Dwina in the north, and the 
Carpathians in the east? No doubt Poland would not recover its indepen- 
dence by such an arrangement, but it would find its advantages. The Poles 
would at least de incorporated into the European family, to the most enliglit- 
ened, the most intelligent, and the most liberal of the German states, to the 
only one that can give to her sufficient power to repel for ever the invasions 
and the oppressions of tle Russians. 

if this aggrandisement of Prussia in the East appears exaggerated—if it is 
thought that it disarranges the European equilibrium, why not, on the othe» 
hand, indemnify France for the acts of revenge exercised against her in 1315, 
and reward her for the noble conduct pursued in the present instance’ No 
nation has given more proofs of moderation and disinterestedness than she has. 
She could, by preferring her immediate to her future interests and neglecting 
her duty, have accepted the alliance of Russia, who would have granted her all 
that her ill-reasoned ambition would have demanded on the Rhine. She has 
referred seeking the alliance of England, and maintaining, arms in hand, the 

suropean equilibrium in the East, and imposing respect on treaties. She has, 
in union with England, Austria, and Prussia, stipulated that the treaty of 
1841 should be observed in the East, as the essential and necessary condition 
of peace. In doing this, she has almost engaged herself to respect the treaties 
which in 1815 Europe, in its blind passion, entered into against her, not per- 
ceiving, or insensible to the fact, that the power, safety, and dignity of France 
were necessary to the general equilibrium. But, if her moderation remains 
unrecognised, if her advances are repelled, if the Tsar himself tears to pieces 
the treaties dictated by the policy of his predecessors, why should they no 
longer exist but to the detriment of France, who shall have put in the place 
of danger, for the common safety, her repose, her tortune, and the lite of her 
children? Why not restore to her those countries which are really Frerch 
by ideas ang by traditions, those territories in which lie Aix-la-Chapelle and 

olbiac, and the banks of the Rhine from Lauterbourg to Cleves? This 
aggrandisement would not terrify England, which concerns itself with little 
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except with the coasts of the ocean, and Prussia would be indemnified in 
another direction, and in a manner that would give to her a more compact 
form than she now possesses. 

All this may appear very chimerical. Yet it is only at this price, or at con- 
ditions equivalent to it, that Europe will issue from the critical position into 
which the ambitious audacity of the Tsars has thrown it. If war begins, it is 
in fact difficult for it to end without either the dismemberment of Russia or 
the subjection of Europe. That will be the real question which armies and 
diplomacy will have to discuss. The pretexts in whose name the war has 
been begun will have disappeared before this real cause of combats and battles, 
long before the latter shall have finished. 


Nothing can be more clear, while we cannot naturally agree with 
the views here enunciated, than that war is immediately necessary be- 
cause peace can only serve to augment the resources and the chances of 
Russia, and enhance at the same time the dangers of Europe. But so, 
also, is it essential for their own proper welfare that all the European 
nations should be united in repelling a common enemy. 

Russia has all to gain by postponing the present crisis. The empire is 
capable of supporting 150,000,000 of inhabitants. By devoting itself to 
favouring this increase of population, upholding agriculture and industry, 
extending its lines of railway and steam-navigation, correcting the cor- 
ruption which saps all progress, she becomes mistress to attack or to in- 
vade at her own pleasure. She has no frontier to defend in the East, 
partly by diplomacy, partly by foree—she has only to wait to most as- 
suredly obtain the empire of the universe. 


Alas! alas! (exclaims the French pamphileteer) shall Europe be warned in 
vain? Is she then destined only to agitate and to tremble? Is then St. 
Petersburg to be the future Rome, and New York to be the Carthage of the 
next European Empire? Between these two giants that rise upon its flanks, 
is old Europe already fallen into the position of those brave but foolish 
nations, who could never forget their quarrels and their different origin, till 
they had passed under the yoke of a common conqueror ? 

If Europe does not make war to-day, Russia will make it against her 
to-morrow, 

Wait! What? Wait till the cry is heard but too late. Sound the alarm- 
bell throughout the country! Let Europe arise! The Russians are here! 

The further negotiations are carried, the less shall we be united. The 
greater the delay, the better will Russia be prepared. She might have been 
taken by surprise—the momeut is passed. The peace that will be made if 
Russia has that reliance on force, which knows how to wait because it can 
afford to do so, will always be precarious, and will only lead to a more 
dangerous war the more it is prolonged. . 

Let the alarm-bell ring throughout the land! Let Europe arise! The Rus- 
sians are coming! 

France! unfurl the tricolor flag! Let your eagle strike this double-headed 
monster and tear from him his crown! Your example may carry other people 
along with you. At least you will have had the glory of having fought for the 
liberty and the civilisation of the world. 

It is to Europe a question of life or death. The hour is solemn, the heaven 
dark, the earth trembles in its foundations, the winds come tempest-laden from 
all the four corners of the horizon, clouds advance one against another, and 
bear on tbeir flanks pestilential vapours, thunder, and death. 

Europe is in a crisis. A crisis is a visitation. God weighs the nations of 
Europe, which will be found to be light? God judges the nations of the earth ; 
which will be the one that will be condemned? 
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It is no longer political progress or constitutional liberties that are now 


concerned, it is the independence of France and of Europe. Let discussion 
relative to authority and liberty be dropped then for the time being everywhere. 
Europe should be a camp ;, France, anarmy; England, a fleet ; discipline alone 
can save us. In no country let the parliamentary faults of 1814 and 1815 be 
renewed. On the field of battle the soldier obeys and does not discuss. Eu- 
rope isacamp; France, an army; England, a fleet. Andasit is not a war of 
conquest that is waged, rise oh people and kings! There is room for all when 
the independence of all is threatened. Let us drive the Russians from the 
banks of the Vistula and the Baltic, from the Danube and the Black Sea! 


There is another side of the picture, not to be lost sight of. There is 
the Emperor of all the Russias determined to fight on the defensive so 
long as, in his own words, he has one man and one musket to oppose to 
his assailants. A formal declaration of war may add to the solemnity, 
but cannot add to the magnitude of the interests at stake in the approach- 


ing struggle. 








WAR !—A Sone. 


BY J. E, CARPENTER. 


TueEre’s a cry of women wailing—there’s a voice gone thro’ the land— 
And the nation’s pulse is heaving as an earthquake were at hand ; 
There’s a sound like distant thunder that shall break in terror forth, 
And the throne that it shall shatter is the proud one’s in the North. 
Yes! its power shall be blighted, 
Low as dust laid its renown, 
For the nations are united 
That shall pull the Tyrant down. 


There are tears to shed at parting, there are sad but brief farewells, 
And the tread of gather’d legions like a song of triumph swells ; 
Twice ten thousand men are marching, but their hearts they beat as one, 
And their battle-cry is “Onward” where there's glory to be won. 
Yes! that power shall soon be blighted 
That would brave our old renown, 
For the nations are united 
That shall hurl the Tyrant down. 


Wave the battle-flag of Britain—lift the Gallic eagle high! 
Wherever there’s oppression be the blended trophies nigh : 
Never leave the proud usurper now the war-cry has gone forth, 
Till ye drive his serf-led legions to their home, the icy North. 
Yes! that power shall soon be blighted 
That would brave our old renown, 
For the nations are united 
That shall hurl the Tyrant down. 


END OF VOL. C. 
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